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THE  CROSSTOWN  PLAN 
A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  DISCUSSION 


1 .    Introduction 


The  Planning  Area 

a.  Longwood  Medical  Area 

b.  Kenmore  Square/W.Boylston  St. 

c.  Brookline  Avenue/W.  Boylston  St. 

d.  Mission  Hill 

e.  The  Fenway 

f .  Northeastern/Wentworth/Ruggles 


The  Planning  Context 

a.  The  Residential  Community 

b.  The  Institutions  and  Their  Role  in  the  Economy 

c.  Comparative  analysis  of  other  medical-academic  complexes 
and  their  relationship  to  surrounding  communities. 


4.   Planned  Development  in  the  Area 

a.  Proposed  Development 

b.  Future  Development  Sites 


5.   A  Framework  for  Physical  Development 

a.  Urban  Design  and  Land  Use  Planning 

b.  Preserving  the  Residential  Neighborhoods 

c.  Transportation  and  Parking 

d.  Public  Transit  -  the  Bioscience  Line 

e.  Boulevards 

f.  Open  Space 

g.  Housing 

h.  Jobs  and  Job  Training 


EXCERPTS  FROM 
A  BRIEF  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROFILE 
OF  THE 
MISSION  HILL  /  LONGWOOD  MEDICAL  /  FENWAY-KENMORE  AREA 


BRA  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 
MAY  1985 


I.   SUMMARY  AND  INTRODUCTION 

The  character  of  the  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore 
area  is  shaped  by  large  and  numerous  medical  and  educational 
institutions.   As  job  sources,  the  institutions  attract  professional, 
technical  and  service  workers,  many  of  whom  are  residents  or  become 
residents  of  the  area.   As  service  providers,  the  institutions  attract 
people  from  all  over  New  England,  the  nation  and  far  beyond  national 
borders.   Thousands  of  students  come  to  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore  area  and  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  institutions. 

The  presence  of  these  institutions  is  reflected  in  the  population 
and  labor  force  characteristics  of  the  area.   The  population  is  young 
and  relatively  well-educated.   Incomes  are  low  and  households  are  small 
compared  to  the  City  as  a  whole.   The  resident  workers  are  more  inclined 
to  have  professional/managerial/technical  occupations  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  rest  of  the  City. 

In  terms  of  housing,  renter-occupied  units  dominate  the  Mission 
Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore  area  and  most  of  the  housing 
structures  have  five  or  more  units.   In  the  last  five  years,  condominium 
conversions  have  been  numerous  in  the  area. 

This  demographic/economic  profile  uses  two  geographic  definitions 
for  th«  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore  areas.   For 
population,  labor  force  and  housing,  six  neighborhood  statistics  areas 
form  a  reasonable  study  area:    Fenway  (27),  Kenmore  (28),  West  Fens 
(29),  Medical  Center  (45),  Mission  Hill  Projects  (46) .Top  of  the 
Hill-Back  of  the  Hill-RTH-Delle  Ave.  Terrace  (47),  see  Figure  1.   For 
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business  establishments  and  employment  by  place  of  work,  the  data  are 
available  by  zip  code  only.  Three  zip  codes  (02115,  02215  and  02120, 
see  Figure  2)  cover  the  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore 
area.   The  latter  configuration  covers  more  of  the  Fenway  around 
Massachusetts  Avenue  than  the  combination  of  neighborhood  areas. 
Otherwise,  the  two  definitions  are  compatible  and  are  treated  as  a 
single  study  area  in  the  rest  of  this  profile.   Demographic  data  for  the 
individual  neighborhood  areas  are  presented  in  the  Appendix. 

In  addition,  a  condominium  development  summary  relates  to  a 
compilation  of  census  tracts  (101.01,  101.02,  102,  103,  104,  808,  809 
and  811)  and  a  summary  of  development  projects  covers  the  Fenway-Kenmore 
planning  district  (//7)  and  selected  streets  in  the  Jamaica  Plain 
planning  district  (f/9). 


II.   DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

Population 

The  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medlcal/Fenway-Kenmore  area  (Neighborhood 
Statistics  Areas  27,  28,  29,  45,  46  and  47)  had  a  population  of  41,905 
in  1980  (see  Table  1).   The  residents  were  16  percent  black,  compared  to 
22  percent  in  the  City  of  Boston.   However,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders 
(4  percent  of  area  total)  and  persons  of  Hispanic  origin  (9  percent)  had 
higher  relative  representation  in  the  area  than  in  the  City. 

The  residents  of  the  area  were  young  in  1980.   Thirty-two  percent 
of  the  population  was  20  to  24  years  of  age  and  another  22  percent  was 
15  to  19  years  of  age.   Cityvide,  persons  in  those  two  age  brackets, 
combined,  comprised  only  24  percent  of  the  total  population.   Evidently, 
a  large  student  population  lived  near  the  numerous  educational 
institutions  (see  Workplaces  and  Employment,  below)  in  and  near  the 
area. 

The  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore  area  had  15,595 
households,  most  of  which  were  small,  nonfamily  households  (see  Table 
2).  In  fact,  only  26  percent  of  the  area's  households  were  families, 
compared  to  54  percent  in  the  City,  and  the  area  had  1.8  persons  per 
household,  compared  to  2.4  persons  per  household  in  Boston.  More  than 
half  of  all  households  in  the  area  were  comprised  of  only  one  person. 
The  large  number  of  persons  who  lived  in  group  quarters  (13,516  or  32 
percent  of  all  persons  in  the  area)  provides  more  evidence  of  a  large 
student  population. 
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Table  1 

POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

MISSION  HILL/LONGWOOD  MEDICAL/FENWAY-KENMORE  AREA  AND 

CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1980 


Characteristics 


Total  persons 

Percent  of  Boston 

White 

Percent  of  total  persons 
Black 

Percent  of  total  persons 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 

Percent  of  total  persons 
Spanish  Origin 

Percent  of  total  persons 

Persons  15  to  19  years  of  age 

Percent  of  total  persons 
Persons  20  to  24  years 

Percent  of  total  persons 
Persons  25  to  29  years 

Percent  of  total  persons 
Persons  65  years  and  over 

Percent  of  total  persons 


Mission  Hill/ 

City 

Longwood  Medical/ 

of 

Fenway-Kenmore 

Boston 

41,905 

562,994 

7.4Z 

100.0% 

30,615 

393,937 

73. IZ 

70.0 

6,700 

126,229 

16.0% 

22.42 

1,645 

15,150 

3.9Z 

2.7% 

3,729 

36,068 

8.9;j 

6.4Z 

9,270 

55.545 

22Z 

lOZ 

13,479 

81,185 

32Z 

14% 

4,702 

62,972 

IIZ 

11% 

2,963 

71,299 

17, 

13% 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Neighborhood  Statistics  Program, 
1980. 


Table  2 

HOUSEHOLDS 

MISSION  HILL/LONGWOOD  MEDICAL/FENWAY-KENMORE  AREA  AND 

CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1980 


Characteristics 


Total  persons  in  households 
Percent  of  total  persons 

Persons  in  group  quarters 
Percent  of  total  persons 

Number  of  households 

Percent  of  Boston 
Family  households 

Percent  of  all  households 
Persons  per  households 
I-person  households 

Percent  of  total  households 
2-person  households 

Percent  of  total  households 
3-person  households 

Percent  of  total  households 
4-  or  more  person  households 

Percent  of  total  households 


Mission  Hill/ 

City 

Longwood  Medical/ 

of 

Fenway-Kenmore 

Boston 

28,389 

523,4/6 

68% 

93Z 

13,516 

39,518 

32Z 

7X 

15,595 

218,457 

77, 

lOOZ 

4,132 

117,832 

267. 

54Z 

1.8 

2.4 

8,224 

80,306 

53Z 

.  37Z 

4,530 

63,041 

29:j 

29% 

1,498 

30,334 

9Z 

14% 

1,343 

44, /76 

9Z 

20% 

Source:   See  Table  1. 
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The  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore  area  had 
relatively  low  household  and  per  capita  income  in  1979  (see  Table  3). 
Again,  the  student  population  is  reflected  in  the  data.   Only  27  percent 
of  all  households  in  the  area  earned  over  $15,000,  while  42  percent  of 
households  in  the  City  had  incomes  above  that  amount.   Per  capita  income 
was  $5,210  in  the  area,  compared  to  $6,555  in  the  City.   Furthermore,  29 
percent  of  the  area's  families  and  35  percent  of  all  persons  were  below 
the  poverty  level.   Certainly,  not  all  of  the  low-income  persons  were 
students,  especially  in  Mission  Hill  Projects  (neighborhood  number  46). 
However,  many  of  the  area's  households  were  single  students  who  worked 
part-time,  if  at  all,  and  had  low  earnings. 

Education 

Residents  of  the  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore  area 
were  well-educated  (see  Table  4).  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  persons 
25  years  and  older  were  high  school  graduates,  compared  to  68  percent  in 
the  City  as  a  whole;  and  one-third  had  completed  four  or  more  years  of 
coliege,  in  contrast  to  one-fifth  in  the  City.  In  addition,  a  large 
portion  of  the  younger  adult  residents  of  the  area  (20-24  years  of  age) 
were  probably  earolled  in  local  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Labor  Force 

Labor  force  participation  in  the  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/ 
Fenway-Kenmore  area  (55  percent  of  persons  16  years  and  over)  was 
somewhat  less  than  in  the  City  (60  percent)  in  1980  (see  Table  5) ,  but 
the  unemployment  rate  was  relatively  low  (5.4  percent  compared  to  6.1 
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Table  3 

INCOME 

MISSION  HILL/LONGWOOD  MEDICAL/FENVAY-KENMORE  AREA  AND 

CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1980 


Characceriscics 


Household  income  in  L979 

less  Chan  $15,000 — number 

percent 
515,000  to  $34,999-number 

percent 
$35,000  and  over number 

percent 

Per  capita  income 

Percent  of  families  below 
poverty  level 

Percent  of  persons  below 
poverty  level 


Mission  Hill/ 

City 

Longwood  Medica 

il/ 

of 

Fenway-Kenmore 

Boston 

11.387 

125,659 

73Z 

59^ 

3,565 

74,985 

23Z 

347. 

543 

18,380 

4Z 

82 

$5,210 

$6,555 

29:j 

VIX 

35% 


20% 


Source:   See  Table  1. 
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Table  4 

EDUCATION 
MISSION  HILL/LONGWOOD  MEDICAL/FENWAY-KENMORE  AREA  AND 
CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1980 
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Characteristics 


Mission  Hill/         City 
Longwood  Medical/      of 
Fenway-Kenmore         Boston 


Persons  25  years  old  and  over 


15,940 


330,650 


Years  of  school  completed 
4  years  of  high  school 
1  to  3  years  of  college 
4  or  more  years  of  college 

Percent  of  total 
Percent  high  school  graduates 


3.976 

115,787 

3,165 

43,-^51 

5.249 

67,073 

33% 

20% 

78Z 

68% 

Source:   See  Table  1. 
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Table  5 

LABOR  FORCE 
MISSION  HILL/LONGWOOD  MEDICAL/FENWAY-KENMORE  AREA  AND 
CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1980 


Characteristics 


Persons  16  years  and  over 
Labor  force 

Percent  of  persons  16  and  over 
Civilian  labor  force 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Percent  of  civilian  labor  force 
Not  in  labor  force 

Female  16  years  and  over 
Labor  force 

Percent  of  female  16  and  over 
Civilian  labor  force 

Percent  of  total  civilian  labor  force 

Employed  persons  16  and  over 
Managerial  and  professional  occupations 

Percent  of  employed  persons 
Technical,  sales,  administrative 

Percent  of  employed  persons 
Service  occupations 

Percent  of  employed  persons 
Precision  production,  craft,  repair 

Percent  of  employed  persons 
Operators,  fabricators,  laborers 

Percent  of  employed  persons 


Mission  Hill/ 

City 

Longwood  Medical/ 

of 

Fenway-Kenmore 

Boston 

38,416 

459,249 

21,240 

275.571 

55% 

60% 

21,206 

272,794 

20,053 

256,047 

1,153 

16,747 

5. 42 

6.1% 

17,176 

183,678 

19,297 

246,877 

10,372 

130,063 

54Z 

53% 

10,369 

129,975 

!         49Z 

48% 

20,053 

256,047 

5,753 

66,660 

29Z 

26% 

7,683 

87,796 

38% 

34% 

4,261 

47,109 

21% 

18% 

671 

19,722 

3% 

8% 

1,613 

33,783 

8% 

13% 

Source:  See  Table  1, 
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percent  in  Boston).   For  the  20,053  employed  persons  16  years  and  over, 
managerial,  professional,  technical,  sales,  administrative,  and  service 
occupations  were  somewhat  more  prevalent  than  for  citywide  workers. 
That  mix  of  occupations  was  related  to  the  industries  in  which  people 
worked.   Notably,  45  percent  of  the  area's  working  residents  were 
employed  in  professional  and  related  services,  including  health  care  and 
education  (see  Table  6) . 

The  means  of  transportation  to  work  for  the  area's  residents  were 
primarily  walking  (39  percent)  and  public  transportation  (33Z,  see  Table 
7A) .   Only  25  percent  traveled  to  work  by  car,  truck  or  van,  compared  to 
47  percent  for  residents  of  the  City  as  a  whole. 

Walking  to  work  was  most  prevalent  in  the  Kenmore  (28)  and  Medical 
Center  (45)  neighborhood  areas.   In  fact,  61  percent  of  the  workers 
living  in  the  Medical  Center  area  walked  to  work  (see  Table  7B) .   These 
data  provide  more  evidence  that  workers  in  the  medical  and  educational 
institutions  tend  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  their  workplaces. 
Consequently,  walking  to  work  takes  precedence  over  transit  and, 
especially,  work  trips  by  automobile.   If  this  relationship  between 
workplaces  and  residents  were  altered,  means  of  transportation  to  work 
and,  subsequently,  traffic  patterns  could  change  in  the  area. 

Houalng 

^fultl-unlt,  rental  housing  dominates  the  Mission  Hill/Longwood 
Medical/ Fenway-Kenmore  area.   Merely  4  percent  of  the  area's  units  are 
owner-occupied,  compared  to  27  percent  in  the  City  as  a  whole  (see  Table 
8).   As  for  size,  84  percent  of  the  area's  housing  units  are  in 
structures  of  5  or  more  units,  compared  to  43  percent  in  all  of  Boston. 
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Table  6 

OCCUPATION  BY  INDUSTRY 

MISSION  HILL/LONGWOOD  MEDICAL/ FENWAY-KENMORE  AREA  AM) 

CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1980 


Characteristics  Mission  Hill/         City 

Longwood  Medical/      of 
Fenway-Kenmore         Boston 


Employed  persons  16  years  and  over  20,053         256,047 

Industry  of  Worker 
Construction 

Percent  of  total 
Manufacturing 

Percent  of  total 
Transportation 

Percent  of  total 
Communications/public  utilities 

Percent  of  total 
Wholesale  trade 

Percent  of  total 
Retail  trade 

Percent  of  total 
Finance/insurance/real  estate 

Percent  of  total 
Business  and  repair  services 

Percent  of  total 
Personal  and  related  services 

Percent  of  total 
Professional  and  related  services 

Percent  of  total 

Health 

Educational 
Public  administration 

Percent  of  total 


Source:  See  Table  I, 


236 

8,132 

iZ 

3Z 

1,938 

36,521 

107, 

147, 

505 

12,130 

3Z 

5% 

199 

6,552 

iZ 

3% 

438 

7,096 

2Z 

31 

3,535 

36,041 

18% 

14% 

1,166 

23,079 

6Z 

9Z 

1,242 

13,404 

6Z 

5% 

1,042 

10,696 

5Z 

4% 

9,037 

80,913 

45Z 

3U 

3,323 

35,075 

4,142 

27,989 

858 

20,825 

42 

8% 
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Table  7A 

TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

MISSION  HILL/LONGWOOD  MEDICAL/FENWAY-KENMORE  AREA  AND 

CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1980 


Characteristics 


Mission  Hill/         City 
Longwood  Medical/      of 
Fenway-Kenmore         Boston 


Workers  16  years  and  over 

Means  of  transportation  to  work: 

Car,  truck  or  van 

Percent  of  total  workers 

Public  transportation 

Percent  of  total  workers 

Walked  only 

Percent  of  total  workers 


19,053 


250,050 


4,664 

118,356 

24Z 

kl% 

6,508 

84,211 

34% 

34% 

7,177 

41,472 

38Z 

17% 

Source:   See  Table  1. 
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Table  8 

HOUSING 
MISSION  HILL/LONGWOOD  MEDICAL/ FENWAY-KENMORE  AREA  AM) 
CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1980 


Characteristics 


Total  year-round  housing  units 

Percent  of  Boston 
Owner-occupied  housing  units 

Percent  of  occupied  units 
Renter-occupied  housing  units 

Percent  of  occupied  units 
Vacant  housing  units 

Percent  of  year-round  units 


Mission  Hill/ 

City 

Longwood  Medical/ 

of 

Fenway-Kenmore 

Boston 

18,109 

241,304 

8% 

100% 

693 

59.504 

42 

27% 

14,902 

158,953 

96% 

73% 

2,514 

22,847 

14Z 

10% 

Year  householder  moved  into  unit 
(Renter-occupied  housing  units) 
1979  to  March,  1980 

Percent  of  all  renter  units 
1975  to  1978 

Percent  of  all  renter  units 

Units  in  structure 
3  and  4 

Percent  of  total  units 
5  or  more 

Percent  of  total  units 

Year  structure  built 
1939  or  earlier 

Percent  of  all  units 
1960  CO  March  1980 

Percent  of  all  units 


6,791 

51,200 

46% 

32% 

4,640 

53,729 

31% 

2UZ 

1,955 

64,432 

11% 

27% 

15,219 

103,373 

84% 

43% 

11,495 

151,931 

63% 

63% 

3,335 

39,079 

18% 

16% 

Source:   See  Table  1. 
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Tenants  in  the  renter-occupied  housing  units  in  1980  were  quite 
mobil«:   Forty-six  percent  of  the  householders  moved  into  their  units 
from  1979  to  March  1980,  in  comparison  to  32  percent  citywide.   This  is 
consistent  with  the  large  number  of  college  students  in  the  area,  most 
of  whom  move  into  Che  area  to  attend  school. 

The  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore  area  had  a  large 
stock  of  condominiums  as  of  June  30,  1983.   Sixty  conversion  cases 
produced  1,237  units,  most  of  which  were  in  the  Fenway-Kenmore  area  (Bay 
State  Road,  Beacon  Street,  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Park  Drive,  see  Table 
9).   Most  of  the  development  occurred  after  1980. 


III.  WORKPLACES  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
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As  of  1981,  over  one  chousand  private  business  establishments  were 
located  in  the  Mission  Hill/Longwood  Medical/Fenway-Kenmore  area  (zip 
codes  02115,  02215,  and  02120).   Those  establishments  employed  over 
48,000  workers,  or  11  percent  of  Boston's  private  employees  by  place  of 
work  (see  Table  10) .   The  largest  employers  were  mainly  hospitals  and 
universities  (see  Table  11);  those  with  500  or  more  employees  accounted 
for  32,000  jobs  in  1983.   By  type  of  business,  services  dominated  the 
local  economy,  with  72  percent  of  the  area's  private  employment  (see 
Table  10).   Retail  trade  (17  percent  of  total)  was  the  only  other 
substantial  sector.   In  contrast,  the  City's  economy  was  more  diverse, 
with  39  percent  of  total  employment  in  services,  16  percent  in  finance, 
14  percent  in  retail  trade  and  13  percent  in  manufacturing. 
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FENWAY/KENMORE  NEIGHBORHOOD  PROFILE 

Tntrnriiictorv  Overview 

The  Fenway  was  the  last  of  Boston's  neighborhoods  constructed  on  filled  land. 
Institutions,  attracted  by  Olmsted's  pari<  in  the  Fens,   began  to  locate  in  the  area  in 
the   1890s.     The  first  of  the  area's  institutions,  the  Christian  Science  Church,  was 
constructed  in  1894.     The  .Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Symphony  Hall,  the  Boston 
-Medical  Society,  Horticultural  Hall,  the  New  England  Conservatory.  Simmons  College, 
and  the  Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  residence,  now  a  museum,  were  constructed  in  the 
1890s  and  early   1900s. 

Today,  many  additional  institutions  including  Boston  University  and  Northeastern  are 
located  in  the  area.     The  first  townhouses  in  the  area  were  constructed  In  the  Seven 
Streets  area,  between  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  avenues,  and  the  Fens,  simulta- 
neously with  institutional  development.     Apartment  houses  began  to  be  constructed 
after  World  War  I. 

Fenway-Kenmore  is  unique  among  Boston's  neighborhoods  because  of  its  concentration 
of  college  students  and  young  adults.  Residents  are  relatively  well-educated,  live  in 
small,  non-family  households  and  have  low  Incomes.  About  four  out  of  ten  residents 
live  In  college  dormitories  or  other  group  quarters. 

I.  Neighborhood  History 

One  century  ago.  the  problems  of  the  Fenway-Kenmore  area,  then  referred  to  in  city 
annals  as  "virtually  an  unusable  asset."  prompted  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Park 
Commission.     The  group  was  charged  with  both  developing  a  park  system  for  che  city 
and  solving  the  drainage  difficulties  of  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  a  notorious  collector  of 
sewage,  swamp  water,  and  flood  runoff  of  nearby  rivers.     Not  until  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  was  called  on  to  review  the  situation  three  years  later  were  both  objectives 
accomplished  in  a  single  scheme. 

According  to  his  recommendations,  tidal  gates  for  the  Muddy  River  and  Stony  Brook 
were  constructed,  a  sewage  interceptor  was  burled  In  the  Fens  basin,  and  fill  *as 
placed  around  the  conduit  to  create  a  public  park.     Olmsted's  ingenious  solution  led  to 
renewed  residential  and  commercial  development  in  Boston  and  enabled  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  city.     By  1920.  the  former  mud  flats  along  the  Fens  were  filled 
completely  with  land,  with  the  Fens  dividing  the  Kenmore  Square  portion  to  the  north 
and  west  and  the  Fenway  part  to  the  south  and  east. 

Together  with  th«  park,  two  other  factors  were  Instrumental  In  the  early  development 
of  the  area:     advances  In  mass  transit  and  a  major  downtown  fire.     Horsecar  lines, 
appearing  around  1855.  replacing  the  omnibus.     Three  decades  later,  electric  cars 
further  improved  service.     Through  various  linkages.  Kenmore  Square  and  lower 
Huntington  Avenue  became  especially  accessible  by  public  transportation  as  well  as  by 
automobile  on  newly  constructed  streets  and  bridges.     Meanwhile,  the  Boston  Fire  of 
1872  led  such  institutions  as  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Christian 
Science  Church  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  settle  near  the  Fens  instead  of 
the  downtown  In  the  late  1800s. 

The  Fenway-Kenmore  area  continued  to  attract  and  hold  various  institutions  -- 
educational,  cultural,  medical  and  social  --  of  national  and  local  Importance.     Nearby, 
apartment  buildings  were  constructed  early  this  century,  joining  the  brownstone  and 
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brick  residences  of  the  Symphony  and  Ruggles  neighborhoods.     These  speculator-built 
apartment  houses  varied  in  quality  of  construction  and.  subsequently,  in  their 
maintenance.     The  slow  deterioration  typical  of  intown  housing  and  commercial 
conditions  during  the  late   1950s  and  early  1960s,  together  with  the  expansion  needs 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  renewal  plan  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  in   1965. 

Intending  to  rejuvenate  the  area  through  both  large-scale  reconstruction  and 
improvements  to  e.xisting  neighborhoods  and  facilities,  the  Fenway  Urban  Renewal 
Project  concentrated  its  initial  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Christian  Science 
complex.     Eventually  its  program  erupted  into  a  controversy  between  certain  residents 
opposed  to  its  plans  for  redevelopment,  with  a  lawsuit  in  the  early   1970s  delaying 
new  construction  and  project  Improvements,  and  providing  for  the  formation  of  the 
Fenway  Project  Area  Committee  (FenPAC).  a  citizen  advisory  group. 

Earlier,  the  portion  of  the  district  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Fens  had  experienced 
marlcet  development  and  decline  in  the  century  following  Olmsted's  improvements  to  the 
area.     Kenmore  Square  had  existed  prior  to  the  redesign  of  the  Fens  as  an  annex  of 
the  downtown  characterized  by  fine  hotels,  shops  and  professional  offices.     Wealthy 
families  moved  into  townhouses  on  Bay  State  Road  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
the  Peterborough  and  Audubon  Circle  areas  were  built  up  with  large  apartment 
structures  by  speculative  developers  In  ensuing  decades. 

Just  south  of  the  square,  a  light  industrial  and  wholesale  district  flourished.     The 
fibre  of  these  sections  has  changed  greatly  in  the  past  thirty  years  because  of  the 
dominance  of  Boston  University  and  other  colleges  over  the  area,  the  placement  of 
highway  and  railroad  lines,  a  major  sports  facility  (Fenway  Park),  and  the  change  in 
locational  preferences  of  offices  and  manufacturing  facilities. 

Table  la.     Population  and  Housing,   1950  -   1980 

1950  1960  1970  1980 

Population  36.649   (4.6)  32.963   (4.7)  32.965   (5.1)  30,842   (5.5) 

Housing  units  13.082   (5.9)  15.049   (6.3)  13.243   (5.7)  12.468   (5.2) 

Persons/unit  2.8  2.2  2.5  2.5 

Note:  figures  in  brackets  are  percent  of  Boston  total. 

See  section  at  end  of  profile  describing  sources,  as  well  as  the  methodology. 

Source:  a) 

II.  Demographic* 

Fenway-Kenmor*  is  an  area  mainly  of  young  adults.     Over  one-third  of  Its  residents 
lived  In  group  quarters  In  1986.     Seen  another  way,  one-third  of  Boston's  total  group 
quarters  population  lived  In  Fenway/Kenraore.     The  area  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
student-age  population.  15  to  24  years  old.  higher  than  any  other  neighborhood  in 
Boston.     There  were  also  a  good  share  of  young  adults.  25  to  34.  but  a  notable  lack 
of  children,  middle-aged  adults  and  the  elderly.     Thus,  Fenway-Kenmore  had.  at  24.7. 
the  lowest  median  age  of  ail  city  neighborhoods. 
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Table  Ila.     Population.   1985* 

Totai         Population  in  Household  Persons  per 

group  quarters  population  household 

Fenway-Kenmore  42.320  16.436  25.884  2.1 

City  of  Boston  601.095  49.595  551.500  2.4 

•     Note  difference  between  totai  population  and  household  population.     Most  of  the 
following  tables  refer  to  household  population  as  explained  in  the  end  notes  for 
source  b).     Since  the  BRA  household  survey  did  not  Include  group  quarters  popula- 
tion, the  survey  covers  only  the  population  residing  in  households.     The  survey  did 
cover  students  living  in  private,  non-institutional  quarters. 

Table  lib.  Age  Composition  of  Household  Population,   1985 

(in  percent) 

Median 

age  0-14         15-24       25-34       35-54         55+ 


Fenway/ Kenmore  24.7  yrs        11  43  30  10  7 

City  of  Boston  28.8  yrs        17  23  22  20  18 

Note:  Percent  may  not  total  to   100  due  to  rounding.     Persons  living  in  group 
quarters  were  not  included. 
Source:  b) 

The  share  of  minority  population  in  Fenway-Kenmore  has  been  growing  in  the   19803. 
and  the  neighborhood  has  become  home  for  a  substantial  Asian  population  in  recent 
years. 

Table  lie.  Racial/Ethnic  Composition  of  Household  Population,   1985 

(in  percent) 


Fenway/Kenmore 

White,  not 
Hispanic 

52 

Black 

15 

Hispanic 
8 

Asian 
25 

Other 
races 

0 

City  of  Boston 

62 

25 

7 

5 

1 

Note:  Percent  may  not  total  to  100  due  to  rounding.     Persons  living  in  group 

quarters  were  not  included. 

Source:  b) 

'  Hispanic  includes  self-designated  Hispanics  plus  those  who  speak  Spanish  In  the 

home  or  were  bom  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country 

The  student  and  young-adult  character  of  Fenway-Kenmore  was  evidenced  by  its 
household  composition  in  1985.     Single  person  households  and  unrelated  individuals, 
living  as  roommates,  comprised  three-quarters  of  total  households,  whereas  married 
couples  and  single-parent  families  totalled  only  one-quarter. 
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Table  lid.  Household  Composition.   1985 
(In  percent) 

"  Traditional         Single  Single  Household 

families  and       parent  person        of  unrelated 

couples        households      household     individuals 

Fenway/Kenmore  21  5  52  22 

City  of  Boston  36  16  34  14 

Note:  Percent  may  not  total  to   100  due  to  rounding.     Persons  living  in  group 
quarters  were  not  included. 
Source:  b) 

III.  Income  and  Poverty 

The  median  income  of  Fenway-Kenmore  at  $16,300  was  substantially  below  the 
citywide  median  in   1984.     The  overall  neighborhood  poverty  rate  was  very  close  to  the 
citywide  rate,  and  a  major  improvement  over  1979.  but  the  rate  for  families  remained 
higher  and  that  for  unrelated  persons  became  lower  than  the  citywide  average. 

Table  Ilia.  Median  Household  Income  and  Portion  In  Poverty.   1979  and   1984 

.Median  household  income  Percent  in  poverty 

1979             1984             1984  1984 

all               all               all  unrelated 

1979                 1984           persons      persons      families  persons 

Fenway/Kenmore  S  8.362  $16,300  35  22  27  12 

City  of  Boston  12.530  19.250  20  21  22  17 

Mote:     Persons  living  in  group  quarters  were  not  included. 
Source:  b) 

IV.  Mobility  and  Migration 

Fenway-Kenmore     had  a  very  low  proportion  of  residents  born  in  .Massachusetts. 
23  percent.     The  large  share  of  residents  born  in  other  states,  Canada  and  elsewhere 
was  indicative  of  its  large  student  and  young  adult  population.     Their  mobility  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  finding  that  over  two-thirds  have  lived  In  their  dwelling  less  than 
two  years,  and  only  8  percent  of  the  neighborhood's  households  have  lived  in  their 
dwelling  six  years  or  more,  compared  to  45  percent  citywide. 

Table  IVa.  Place  of  Birth  of  1985  Residents 
(In  percent) 

Massachusetts      Other  U.S.  Europe  Elsewhere 

and  Canada 


Fenway/Kenmore  23  45  3  29 

City  of  Boston  56  25  5  15 

Note:  Percent  may  not  total  to  100  due  to  rounding.     Persons  living  In  group 
quarters  were  not  included. 
Source:  b) 
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Table  IVb.  Years  in  Dwelling  Unit  of  1985  Household  Residents 

(in  percenc) 

<2  2-5  6-10  11-15  16-t- 

Fenway/Kenmore  69  23  3  0  5 

City  of  Boston  28  27  16  10  19 

Note:  Percent  may  not  total  to   100  due  to  rounding.     Persons  living  in  group 
quarters  were  not  included. 
Source:   b) 

V.     Employment 

Labor  force  participation  was  about  the  same  for  the  neighborhood  as  for  Boston  as  a 
whole,  but  the  unemployment  rate  was  much  lower.     Industries  of  the  employed 
residents  revealed  a  relatively  large  number  of  trade  and  services  jobs.     With  48,000 
jobs.  Fenway-Kenmore  was  the  third  largest  job  site  of  any  Boston  neighborhood. 

The  character  of  the  Fenway-Kenmore  area  is  shaped  largely  by  its  numerous  medical 
and  educational  institutions.     As  job  sources,  these  institutions  attract  professional, 
technical  and  service  workers,  many  of  whom  are  residents  or  become  residents  of  the 
area.     Eating  and  drinking  establishments,  business  services,  banks,  and  printing  and 
publishing  enterprises  are  the  other  major  sources  of  Jobs  in  the  Fenway-Kenmore 
area. 

Table  Va.  Labor  Force  Status.  Spring  1985 
(In  percent) 

Participation  rate  Unemployment 

(Persons  aged  18  yrs  •♦•)  rate 


Fenway/Kenmore  64 

City  of  Boston  66  6.2 

Note:     Persons  living  in  group  quarters  were  not  included. 

Source:  b) 

'     Indicates  less  than  0.5  percent. 

Table  Vb.  Industry  of  Resident  Workers.   1985 
(In  percent) 

Manufg       Trade        F.I.R.E"      Services       Gov't  Other 

Fenway/K«nmore  14  21  4  42  6  13 

City  of  Boston  14  16  8  36  11  15 

Note:  Percent  may  not  total  to  100  due  to  rounding.     Persons  living  In  group 
quarters  were  not  Included. 

'     F.I.R.E.  Is  an  abbreviation  for  Finance.  Insurance  and  Real  Estate. 
Source:  b) 
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Table  Vc.  Employment  Located  within  Neighborhood.  1983 

:       Manuf'g       Trade        F.I.R.F.  Services        Gov't          Other 

2.400           8.900           2.500  TjO.SOO          1.400           1.900 

48.900         81.000         78.800  171,000        91.500         58.100 


Fenway/ Kenraore 
City  of  Boston 
Source:  d) 


VI.       Housing 

Fenway-Kenmore  had  almost  13,000  housing  units  in   1985.  about  a  600  unit  increase 
over  five  years.     However,  more  than  a  third  of  its  residents  live  in  college 
dormitories  or  other  group  quarters.     The  rest  live  mainly  In  rental  apartments, 
although  conversions  to  condo  tenure  are  now  accelerating;  by  the  end  of  1985,  one  of 
every  five  housing  units  in  the  neighborhood  was  a  condominium. 

While  residential  turnover  In  this  district  is  the  highest  in  Boston,  Fenway/Kenmore 
also  had  the  lowest  vacancy  rate  in  the  city,  indicating  that  units  fill  up  quickly. 
There  were  too  few  1-3  family  structures  to  determine  averages  for  the  area,  but  for 
multi-unit  property  owners,  mean  values  In  the  neighborhood  are  among  the  highest  in 
Boston.     Median  monthly  gross  rents,  at  $420,  were  slightly  above  the  citywide  level. 


Fenway/Kenmore  is  the  only  planning  district  In  the  city  with  no  public  housing. 
housing  stock  is  entirely  owned  privately.     However,   11   percent  of  It  is  rental- 
assisted  through  federal  or  state  programs. 

Table  Via.  Housing  Stock  Composition  by  Structure  Types.   1980  and  1985 

(In  dwelling  units) 


Its 


1380         138S 
Mo.  of  <j.u. 


12000 


vacant    0%muocc  Prf^tSF  Pr^tflF    Condos    SubsHsv 

Housing  Sfock  T^^p^g 


8HA 
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Note:     Group  quarters  were  not  Included. 
Source:  c) 

Table  VIb.   1-3  Family  Property  Values  and  Median  Gross  Rents.   1980  and  1985 


1-3  family  property  values 
1979  1986 


Median  monthly  gross  rents 
1980  1986 


Fenway/Kenmore 
City  of  Boston 


N/A 
32.000 


N/A 
115.000 


S252 

254 


$420 
400 


Note:  N/A  means  not  available  because  there  were  too  few  instances. 
Source:  b) 

VII.     Transportation 

Most  Fenway-Kenmore  residents  either  walk  to  work  or  use  public  transportation. 
Only  19  percent  use  autos  to  get  to  work.     A  remarkable  60  percent  of  all  households 
have  no  private  vehicles,  while  40  percent  have  either  one  or  two.     This  compares  to 
39  percent  without  autos  and  61  percent  with  vehicles,  cltywlde. 


Table  Vila.  Means  of  Household  Transportation  to  Work.   1985 

(In  percent) 


Fenway/Kenmore 
City  of  Boston 


Vehicle 
19 
50 


MBTA 
36 
33 


Walk 
43 
15 


Other 
2 
3 


Note:  Pereont  may  not  total  to  100  due  to  rounding.     Persons  living  In  group 
quarters  were  not  Included. 
Source:  b) 


Draft:  Fengay/Kenmore  Netghhorhood  Profile,  p.  8  FK.PFL6/10gcet2e 

Table  Vllb.  Number  of  Vehicles  Owned  per  Household.  1985 

(In  percent) 

None  I  2         3  or  more 

Fenway/Kenmore  60  33  7  0 

City  of  Boston  39  42  14  5 

Note:  Percent  may  not  total  to  100  due  to  rounding.     Persons  living  in  group 
quarters  were  not  included. 
Source:  b) 

VII.     Summary  of  Recent  and  Imminent  Development 

The  Fenway-Kenmore  planning  district  will  see  an  Investment  of  $1.2  B  (billion)  in 
development  over  the  1975  to  1989  period,  according  to  source  e).     Industrial  develop- 
ment Is  the  largest  single  element,  accounting  for  $457  M  (million)  or  38  percent  of  all 
development  In  the  district,  dominated  by  the  MATE?  project.  MATEP.  which  stands  for 
Medical  Area  Total  Energy  Plant,  consists  of  a  $336  M  power  plant  completed  in  1981 
producing  electricity  and  steam  for  the  hospitals  in  the  Longwood  Medical  Area. 

Medical  investments  in  hospitals  and  research  centers  in  the  Longwood  Medical  Area 
will  total  $342.6  M  (28H)  during  this  period,  resulting  In  2.7  M  square  feet  (SF)  of 
space  and  377  additional  beds.  The  major  years  for  medical  development  were   1978  and 
1980  when  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  medical  space  was  completed. 

The  third  largest  component  of  Fenway-Kenmore  development  Is  residential  construc- 
tion which  will  sum  to  $179  M  (15H).     This  development  will  have  produced  2.678 
dwelling  units  (DU).  of  which  two-thirds  are  new  units  and  one-third  are  renovated 
units.     The  types  of  residential  units  developed  Include  560  condominiums,   1.669 
rental  units,  62  co-op  apartments,  and  449  unclassified  units. 

The  educational  institutions  will  have  invested  $83.7  M  (7"H)  Into  the  Fenway-Kenmore 
neighborhood,  resulting  In  754.400  SF  of  educational  space.  The  major  developments  in 
the  Fenway  Kenmore  area  Include  the  $16  M  Harvard  Teaching  Center  and  the  former 
Boston  State  College  building  which  cost  $15  M. 


Draft:  Nettfhborhood  Proflla.  p.  8  AB.PFLe/lOjo-tze 

Sources  and  Methodology 

a)  -     U.S.  Census  of  Population  and  Housing.  1950  -  1980 

b)  -     B.R.A.  and  PJ'.D.  Household  Survey.  1985,  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Survey 

Research,  U.  Mass.  at  Boston.     A  sample  of  over  2,000  households,  carefully 
drawn  to  reflect  Boston's  household  population,  was  questioned  In  the  spring  of 
1980.  to  parallel  the  1980  U.S.  Census.     In  1986.  exactly  five  years  later,  the 
same  methodology  was  employed  again  to  obtain  an  update  and  to  identify 
neighborhood  shifts.     This  survey  did  not  include  the  group  quarters  population 

To  learn  more  about  changes  in  these  planning  districts  by  1986.  the  several 
thousand  observations  available  from  the  1986  BRA/PFD  Household  Survey  were 
differentiated  to  the  limit.     Knowing  such  changes  as  the  shift  In  number  of 
persons  by  race/ethnicity  and  age  group  in  each  district  is  valuable  for 
planning.     However,  this  divides  the  available  data  into  so  many  cells  that  It 
limits  reliability  tests.     The  inferences  should  therefore  be  viewed  as  suggestive 
rather  than  conclusive. 

c)  -     Boston's  Changing  Housing  Patterns.   1970  to  1986,  Rolf  Goetze,  consultant  to  the 

B.R.A. ,  .November  1988.     The   1980  U.S.  Census  does  not  specifically  Identify 
assisted  dwelling  units  or  the  structure  types  within  which  they  occur.  It  also 
does  not  indicate  the  type  of  stock  in  which  condominiums  are  located,  or  when 
rental  dwellings  are  in  resident-owned  structures.     Therefore,  available  city 
data  were  carefully  analyzed  to  obtain  an  overview  and  identify  current  housing 
patterns,  as  described  In  this  source  paper. 

To  aid  in  tracing  the  1980  to  1986  changes  in  Table  Via.  the  housing  stock  was 
divided  into  units  located  in  1-4  unit  structures,     and  those  in  5  or  more 
multi-unit  structures.     The  I -4s,  dubbed     1-4(SP)  for  single  family,  are  largely 
singles,  duplexes  and  triple-deckers,  and  tend  to  have  a  high  rate  of  owner 
occupancy.     PrAptSP  designates  the  private  apartments  rented  in  this  stock.     In 
1984.  significant  condominium  conversion  of  triple-deckers  commenced  in  some 
districts,  shown  as  CondoSF. 

Multlfamily  is  designated  as  5+(MF).  and  includes  private  rentals  in  this  stock. 
PrAptMF.  and  condominiums,  CondoMP.  as  well  as  public  housing  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  BHA.     Subsidized  housing.  SubsHsg. 
refers  the  to  privately-owned  developments  assisted  under  such  federal  programs 
as  Section  221(d)(3).  Section  236,  and  Section  8.  as  well  as  state  assistance 
programs  under  EOCD  and  MHPA.     The  newly  built  assisted  housing  tends  to  be 
in  multlfamily  structures,  whereas  the  rehabilitated  stock  is  more  likely  to  be  In 
1-4  unit  stock. 

Table  Via  also  shows  how  the  total  stock  In  each  time  period  is  distributed,  as 
well  as  th«  absolute  and  percent  change. 

d)  -     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "County  Business  Patterns,"  1983 

Q)  •     A  Summary  and  Survey  of  Development  In  Boston.  1975  -  1989,  John  Avault  and 
Mark  Johnson.  April  1987.  based  on  compilations  maintained  on  "ULTRALIST"  by 
the  BRA  Research  Department 
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Executive  Summary 

The  recent  expansion  of  medical  and  educational  institutions  in  an  area 
forming  a   rough  triangle,  extending   from  Mission   Hill  to  the  Fenway  to 
Kenmore  Square,   has  brought  to  the  forefront  many  planning  and  development 
issues  which  are  of  concern  to  area   residents.      These  concerns  include  issues 
such  as  traffic  and  parking,   the  supply  and  affordability  of  area  housing, 
commercial  area  revitalization,   the  management  of  institutional  expansion  and 
open  space  preservation.      While  residents  and  institutions  have  themselves 
established  planning  organizations  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  some  of  these 
planning   issues,   their  efforts  have,   for  the  most  part,   been   focused  on 
specific  neighborhood/institutional   problems.      It  is  now   recognized  that  a 
coordinated,   area-wide  effort  is  needed  to  analyze  regional  concerns  such  as 
traffic  and  parking. 

The  formation  of  a   12  member  Planning  Advisory   Committee  to  oversee  an 
area-wide  consultant  traffic  and  parking   study  for  the  Mission   Hill/Fenway/ 
Kenmore  district  is  seen  as  the  initial  step  toward   resolving   some  of  the 
regional   issues.      The  Advisory  Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,   and 
will   represent  the  neighborhoods,   institutions,   and  public  agencies  present  in 
the  Mission   Hill/   Fenway/ Kenmore  district. 
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The  Advisory  Committee  will  work  closely  with   staff  from  the  BRA  and   the 
Boston  Transportation   Department  in  the  definition  of  a  scope  of  services   for 
the  study  and  in  the  selection  of  a  traffic  consultant.      Once  underway,   the 
study  is  anticipated  to  take  between   12-18  months  to  complete.      As  part  of  its 
ongoing   responsibilities,   the  Committee  also  will   review  those  institutional 
development  projects  which  significantiv  impact  the  regional  transportation 
network   for  the  area.        Following   the  completion  of  this  study  effort,   the 
Committee  will  consider  what  additional   issues  could  most  appropriately  be 
addressed. 

The  following   report  is  divided  into  four  sections  and  contains  an  executive 
summary.      Section    I   provides  a  general  profile  of  the  Mission   Hill/Fenway/ 
Kenmore  study  area  as  well  as  a  description  of  each   neighborhood   sub-area. 
Table   1,   found  on   page   13,   details  the  characteristics  of  each  neighborhood 
sub-area   in   terms  of  physical  structure,   institutions  present,   neighborhood 
associations,   current  projects,   and  issues/concerns  of  particular  interest  to 
the  neighborhood.      Section   II   identifies  the  more  general  area-wide  issues  of 
concern   for  the  study  area  such  as  transportation,   commercial  area  deterior- 
ation,  housing,   institutional  expansion  and  open   space.      Each  substantive 
area   is   reviewed   both   in  terms  of  its  historical   background  and   its  current/ 
proposed  development  activities.      Section    III   describes  the  proposed  process 
of  community  participation  and   suggests  proposed   responsibilities   for  the 
committee.      The  final  section  of  the  report  lists  the  next  steps  to  be  under- 
taken in   the  advisory  committee  process. 
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I.      STUDY  AREA 


Profile 


The  Mission   Hill/Fenway/Kenmore   Triangle  is   located  west  of  downtown   Boston. 
The  area   is  home  to  many  of  Boston's  thriving   residential  communities,   hospi- 
tals and   universities,   cultural  and  entertainment  attractions,   and   important 
commercial  districts.      The  Triangle  area   is  bounded  by   Heath   Street  and   the 
Southwest   Corridor  Tremont  Street  to  the  south,   Massachusetts   Avenue  to  the 
east,   the   Riverway  to  the  west,   and   Kenmore  Square  to  the  north. 

In   1980,   there  were  41,905   people   residing   in   the  Mission   Hill/Fenway/Kenmore 
study  area,   accounting   for  7.4%  of  the   City  of  Boston's  entire  population. 
A   large  percentage  of  this  population   were  students  attending  area 
universities. 


The  student  influence  is  also  reflected   in   the  housing   market  for  the  study 
area.      Multi-unit,    rental   housing   is  by   far  the  most  common   housing   type, 
with   84%  of  the  housing   units  in   structures  of  five  or  more  units.      Only   4%  of 
the  area's  total   housing   stock  was  owner-occupied   in   1980. 


The  largest  employers  in   the  study  area  were  the  hospitals  and  universities, 
providing   32,000  jobs  in   1983.      When  combined  with   the  transportation  of 
labor  force  statistic  indicating   that  72%  of  the  area's  workers  either  walked  or 
took  public  transportation   to  get  to  work,   the  importance  of  the  feeder  role 
played  by  adjacent  residential  neighborhoods  to  area  institutions  cannot  be 
understated. 

Medical   institutions  dominated  development   in   the  studv  area   from   1976-1984, 
responsible  for  nearly   70%  of  the  over   $853  million   spent  on   new  construction 
and   rehabilitation  during   that  period.      Residential  construction  and   rehabili- 
tation  was  next  in  magnitude,   amounting   to  over   $170  million    (20%  of  total)    for 
3,156  dwelling   units. 

Other  relevant  indicators  for  the  study  area  area  as   follows: 

Population    (1980  data) 

o     The  area  had  a   relatively  young   population   —  32*.  in   the   20-24  age 

bracket  and   22%  in  the   15-19  age  bracket.      (City-wide,   persons   in   these 
two  age  brackets,   combined,   comprised  only   24%  r,f  the  total   population.) 

0     Families  comprised  only   26%  of  the  area's   households   in   comparison  to   54% 
in  the  city. 

o     Large  number  of  persons  lived   in  group  quarters    (32%  of  all   persons   in 
the  area) . 

These  population   statistics  evidence  the  presence  of  a   large  student 
population   in   the  area. 

Income    (1979  data) 

0     The  area  had  a   relatively   low  household  and   per  capita   income.      Only 
27%  of  all  households   in   the  area  earned  over  $15,000,   while  42%  of 
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households  in  the  City  had  incomes  over  that  amount.      Per  capita  income 
was   $5,210  in  the  area,   compared   to   $6,555   in   the  City.      Furthermore, 
29%  of  the  area's  families  and   35%  of  all   persons  were  below  the  poverty 
level. 

o     Many  of  the  area's  households  were  single  students  who  worked  part-time, 
if  at  all,   and   had   low  earnings. 

Education    (1980  data) 

o     Residents  were  well-educated.      78%  of  the  persons   25  years  and  older 
were  high   school  graduates,   compared  to  68%   in   the  City  as  a  whole;    and 
one-third   had  completed   four  or  more  years  of  college,    in  contrast  to 
one-fifth   in  the  City. 

Labor   Force   (1980  data) 

o     The  unemployment   rate  in   the  area  was   relatively   low  —  5.4%  compared 
to  6. 1%  in    Boston. 

0     45%  of  the  area's  working   residents  were  employed   in   professional  and 
related  services,   including   health  care  and  education. 

Transportation  of  Labor   Force     (1980  data) 

o     Means  of  transportation   to  work  were  primarily  walking    (39%)   and   public 
transportation    (33%). 

o     Only   25%  travelled   to  work  by  car,   truck  or  van,   compared   to  42%  for 
residents  of  the  City  as  a  whole. 

0     Walking   to  work  was  most  prevalent  in   the   Kenmore   (28%)   and    Lonawood 
Medical   Center   (45%)   neighborhood  areas. 

These  data  are  evidence  that  workers   in   the  medical  and  educational   insti- 
tutions tend  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  their  workplaces. 

Housing    (1980  data) 

o     Multi-unit,   rental  housing  dominates  the  area. 

o     Only  4%  of  the  area's  units  are  owner-occupied,   compared  to  27%  in   the 
City  as  a  whole. 

0     34%  of  the  area's  housing   units  are  in  structures  of  five  or  more  units, 
compared   to  43%  in  all  of  Boston. 

0     Tenants   in   the  renter-occupied   housing   units  were  quite  mobile:      46^^  of 
the  householders  moved   into  their  units  from   1979  to  March    1980  in 
comparison   to   32%  city-wide. 

0     The  area  had  a   large   stock  of  condominiums  as  of  June  30,    1983.      Sixty 
conversion  cases  produced   1,237  units,   most  of  which  were  in   the 
Fenway-Kenmore  area.      Most  of  the  condominium  development  occurred 
after   1980. 
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Workplaces  and   Employment 

0     As  of  1981,  over  1,000  private  business  establishments  were  located  in 
the  area.      Those  establishments  employed  over  48,000  workers,   or   11%  of 
Boston's  private  employees. 

o     The  largest  employers  were  mainlv   hospitals  and   universities;    those  with 
500  or  more  employees  accounted   for   32,000  jobs  in    1983. 

o  By  type  of  business,  services  dominated  the  local  economy,  with  12%  of 
the  area's  private  employment.  Retail  trade  (17%  of  total)  was  the  only 
other  substantial   sector. 

Large   Developments 

0     From   1976  to   1984,   over   $853  million  were  spent  on   new  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  structures. 

0     Medical   institutions  dominated  development   from   1976-1984,   accounting    for 
68%  of  construction   spending.      The  new  and   rehabilitated   structures 
amounted  to  over   2.3  million   square  feet  of  space. 

o     Second   in  magnitude,    residential  construction  and   rehabilitation  amounted 
to  over   $170  million    (20%  of  total)    for  3,156  dwelling   units. 

0     Except  for  cultural  and   recreational  construction    ($36  million  or   4%  of 
total)   development  in  other  categories  was  of  relatively   small   magnitude. 

(The  information  on   population,   income,   housing,   and   employment  presented 
above  is  taken   from  the  U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census   TJeighborhood   Statistics 
Program  for   1980.      Tables   1-12  in   the  data  base   report,   available  under  a 
separate  cover,   provide  greater  detail  of  the  area's  socio-economic  character- 
istics) . 
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MAP  2   Sub  Areas 


1  Mission  Hill 

2  Lsngwood  Medical  Area 

3  East  Fans 

4  wsst  Fens 

5  Kenmor*  Sauara/ AuduOon  Circle 


SUB-AREAS 

Five  neighborhood  sub-areas  have  been   identified   in   the  Mission   Hill/Fenway/ 
Kenmore  study  area.      Shown  on  Map  2  above,   the  five  sub-areas  include 
(1)  Mission   Hill;    (2)   Longwood  Medical   Area;    (3)   East   Fens;    (4)  West   Fens; 
and   (5)   Kenmore  Square/Audubon   Circle.      A   brief  description  of  each   follows. 


1 


Mission   Hill 


The  Mission   Hill   sub-area   is   located   along  the  southern  edge  of  the  study 
area  and   is  primarily   residential   in   nature,    with   two  and   three-family 
homes  dominating   the  housing   stock.      The  sub-area   is   bounded   by 
Ruggles  Street  to  the  north.    Heath  Street  to  the  south,    the  Southwest 
Corridor  to  the  east,    and   Huntington   Avenue  to  the  west.      The   institu- 


tion  exerting  the  greatest  influence  in  the  area  is  the  New   England 
Baptist  Hospital.     Other  institutions  in   the  immediate  area  include  the 
Harvard   Community   Health   Plan  and  the  Veterans   Administration   Hospital. 
Neighborhood   interests  and  concerns   for  Mission   Hill   include   (1)   traffic 
and   parking;    (2)   upgrading   existing   housing   including   the  Mission   Hill 
Main  and   Extension   Projects;    (3)    stabilizing   housing  opportunities  for  low 
and  moderate-income  residents;    and    (4)    revitalizing   the   Brigham   Circle 
commercial   area. 

Longwood   Medical   Area 

The   Longwood   f/.edical   Area   is  the  major  center  for  the   City  of  Boston's 
medical   services.      Hospitals   in  the  area  include   Brigham  and  V/omen's, 
Beth    Israel,    Children's  and   the   New   England   Deaconess.      In   addition   to 
the  medical   facilities  in   the  area,    there  are  numerous  educational   insti- 
tutions  (Harvard  Medical   School,   Massachusetts   College  of  Art,    Roxbury 
Community   College).      The  sub-area   is  bounded   by  the   Fenway   to  the 
north,   the  Jamaica   V/ay  to  the  south,    Huntington   Avenue  to  the  east, 
and  the   Riverwav  to  the  west.      Of  prime  concern   to  the   residents  and 
institutions  in  the   Longwood   f/'edical   Area  are  issues  of   (1)   traffic  and 
parking;   and    (2)   the  management  of  institutional  expansion. 

East   Fens 

The   East   Fens  sub-area   is  primarily  a   residential  area  with  apartments  as 
the  dominant  use.      The  sub-area   is   bounded   by   Massachusetts  Avenue  to 
the  north,    Ruggles   Street  to  the  south,   the  Southwest  Corridor  to  the 
east,   and  the   Fenway   to  the  west.      The  institution   that  has  the  most 
impact  on   this  sub-area   is   Northeastern   University.      Other  institutions 
in  the  area  are  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and   Syrphony   Hall.      Neighbor- 
hood  interests  and  concerns   include   (1)   stabilizinq   housing  opportunities 
for   low  and  moderate-income  tenants;   and    (2)   controlling   traffic  conges- 
tion  in   the  area  through  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the   resident  sticker 
program;    and    (3)   upgrading   the   Huntington   Avenue/Massachusetts 
Avenue  commercial  district. 

West   Fens 

The  West  Fens  sub-area   is  also  primarily  a   residential  area  with  apart- 
ments as  the  dominant  type  of  housing.      The  sub-area   is  bounded  by 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  to  the  north.    Park   Drive  to  the  south  and 
east,   and   Brookline  Avenue  to  the  west.      The  institution   most 
influencing   this  sub-area   is   Fenway   Park  and   the   Red   Sox.      Other 
institutions  present  in   the  area   include   Boston   University  and  the 
Harvard   Community   Health   Plan.      Of  prime  concern  and   interest  to  this 
sub-area  are    (1)    stabilizing   housing  opportunities   for  low  and  moderate- 
income  tenants;    (2)   controlling   traffic  congestion   through  the   rigorous 
enforcement  of  the   resident  sticker  program;    (3)   controlling   the  infusion 
of  surface  parking   lots;    and    (4)   promoting   the  mix-use  development  of 
under-utilized   parking   lots. 
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MAP  3 
MISSION   HILL/FENWAY/KENMORE   -    Institutional   Uses 


1.  New  England   Baptist  Hospital  15. 

2.  Harvard  Community  Health   Plan  16. 

Hospital 

3.  Veterans  Administration   Hospital,  17. 

Jamaica   Plain 

4.  Brigham  &  Women's   Hospital  18. 

5.  Dana  Farber  Cancer   Institute  19. 

6.  Joslin  Diabetes  Center  20. 

7.  New   England  Deaconess  Hospital  21. 

8.  Children's  Hospital  22. 

9.  Temple  Israel  23. 
10.  Winsor  School  24. 
n.  Wheelock  College 

12.  Simmons  College  25. 

13.  Mass.    College  of  Art  26. 

14.  Beth   Israel   Hospital  27. 


Emmanuel   College 
Massachusetts  College  of 

Pharmacy  and  Allied   Health 

Sciences 
Mass.    College  of  Art/Roxbury 

Community  College 
Harvard  Medical  Schools 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Symphony  Hall 
Northeastern   University 
Boston   Red  Sox 
Boston   University 
Harvard  Community   Health 

Plan 
Boston   Latin  Academy 
English   High  School 
Boston   Latin  School 


MAP  3  Institutional  Uses 
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5.        Kenmore  Square/Audubon   Circle 

The   Kenmore  Square/Audubon   Circle  sub-area  is  a  major  commercial 
center  as  well  as  the  focus  for  much  of  the  campus  of  Boston   University. 
As  part  of  an  ongoing   process,    Boston   University   has   set  up  a   University- 
Community  Task   Force  to  deal  with   University-Community  relations.      The 
sub-area   is  bounded  by  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  north,   the   Boston 
University   Bridge  to  the  south,    Brookline  Avenue  to  the  east,   and 
Storrow   Drive  to  the  west.      Neighborhood  interest  and  concerns  include 
(1)   the  provision  of  adequate  parking  without  the   further  congestion  of 
the  local   streets;    (2)   the   regulation  of  licensed  commercial   uses;    and 
(3)   the  stabilization  of  housing  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate-income 
tenants. 

Table   1,   on   the  following   page,   outlines  the  characteristics  of  each  sub-area 
in  terms  of  physical   structure,   institutions  present,   neighborhood  associ- 
ations,  current  projects,   and   interests/concerns  of  the  neighborhood. 
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II.       ISSUES  OF  CONCERN 

The  primary  issues  of  concern  to  residents  and   institutions  in  the  Mission 
Hill/Fenway/Kenmore  triangle  focus  on   transportation  matters.      They   include 
management  of  institutional  expansion   to  minimize  potential   traffic  and   parking 
impacts  and  the  need  to  implement  various  proposed  traffic  and  public  transit 
improvements.      Additional  concerns   in   the  area   relate  to  the  need   for  up- 
grading commercial  areas,   the  provision  of  adequate  housing   for  students  and 
residents  of  low  and  moderate  income,   the  preservation  of  open   space  and  the 
review  of  institutional   development  projects.      Table   1    identified   the  specific 
concerns  of  each  sub-area.      A  more  generalized  discussion  of  the  issues 
follows. 

A.       Transportation 

Background 

The  study  area   is  affected  by  the  traffic  and   parking   problems  of  a 
growing   city.      These  problems  include  increased  traffic   flow  and   in- 
adequate parking  as  well  as  the  localized  impacts  of  specific  institutions. 

The  major   regional   traffic  corridors  which   service  this  area   — 
Massachusetts  Avenue,    Columbus  Avenue,    Commonwealth   Avenue  and  the 
Riverwav  —  and  the     major   radial   streets  including   Huntington   Avenue, 
Brookline  Avenue,    Ruggles   Street  and   Park   Drive  are  now   functioning  at 
or  near  capacity.      There  is  a   need   to  understand  the  traffic  flow  on 
these  streets,   to  make  projections   for  additional   future  growth,   and  to 
identify   improvements  which  might  be  undertaken   to  minimize  the  adverse 
traffic  impacts. 

In  addition   to  the  broad,   city-wide  traffic  and   parking   concerns,   there 
are  a   number  of  local  concerns  related   to:      the  impacts  upon  a  given 
area   resulting   from  specific  development  activities,   traffic  impacts  of 
existing  major  facilities,   and  underutilized   surface  parking   lots. 

The   New   England   Baptist   Hospital  and   Brigham  and   Women's  Hospital 
expansion   plans,   for  example,    have  been   a  major  source  of  community 
concern.      The  adjacent  neighborhoods   would   like   to  see  both   short  and 
long-term  measures   undertaken   to  deal   with  the  potential  traffic  and 
parking   impacts  of  these  developments.      Additional   institutions  such  as 
the  Dana   Farber  Cancer   Institute  and  the  New   England   Deaconess  are 
planning  various  development  activities   which  will    reinforce  the  need   to 
develop  common   strategies  to  deal   with   potential   traffic  and   parking 
problems 

In   some  cases,    institutions  are  planning   to  construct  parking   facilities   to 
address  a   shortfall   in   parking   demand.      MASCO,    Northeastern   University, 
New   England   Baptist  Hospital,    the   Red   Sox,    have  all   discussed  at  one 
time  or  another  the  possibility  of  building   parking   facilities.      These 
projects  could  be  beneficial   if  undertaken  in  concert  with  other  measures 
to  minimize  the  traffic  and   parking   impacts  and  up-grade  the  area. 
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The  numerous   surface  parking   lots   located   throughout  the  Mission   Hill 
and  West   Fenway  area   serve  the  needs  of  employees  working   in   the 
adjacent  institutions.      However,    some  of  these  lots  may  not  exhibit  the 
best  use  of  land   and   should   be  considered   for  mixed-use  development  of 
housing,    office,    and   parking   within   the  context  of  a   plan   to  address   the 
area's   parking   needs. 

Review  of  Transportation    Improvements   (Current  and    Proposed) 

The  major   radial    streets   serving   the  area  must  be   improved    if  traffic  on 
the   inner   residential    streets   is   to   be  minimized.      A   number  of  traffic  and 
public  transit   improvements   have  been   proposed  over  the  years   to  address 
the   regional   access   issue   in   the  district.      (See  Map  4  for   locations  of 
proposed   traffic/transit   improvement  projects.)      The  Sears   rotary   and 
Huntington   Avenue   Phase    III    are  currently   being   discussed   with   appro- 
priate State  agencies. 

Transportation   Development  Opportunities/Activities 

1.  Huntington   Avenue   III: 

As  currently  planned,    the   Huntington   Avenue  Phase   III    project  will, 
by  narrowing   the  sidewalk,    provide  an   additional   lane  to  facilitate 
traffic  flow   and    improve   service  on   the  Arborway   line. 

2.  Sears   Rotary: 

The  Sears   rotary   improvement  will   force   southbound  traffic  at  Sears 
to   utilize   the   rotary   rather  than    Brookline   Avenue.      Since  most  of 
this   traffic   is   regional   in   nature,    it  is  expected   that  this  traffic  will 
continue  south   along   the   Riverway   rather   than    return   to   Brookline 
Avenue  to   travel    south. 

3.  Brookline  Ave. /Riverway : 

A   proposal   to  make   Brookline  Avenue  northbound   and   the   Riverway 
southbound    is   considered   as   a   viable  strategy   to  ease  traffic  con- 
gestion   in   the   Longwood   Medical    area.      This   plan   needs   further 
analysis  and   consideration   by   various   public   agencies. 

4.  Longwood   Ave.    widening: 

As  development  takes  place  on  Longwood  Avenue,  from  Brookline 
Avenue  to  Blackfan  Street,  buildings  will  need  to  be  set  back  so 
that  the  street  can    be  widened   by   an   additional   traffic   lane. 

5.  Ruggles   Street: 

It  serves   as   a  major  traffic  corridor   for  vehicles   traveling  around 
the  perimeter  of   the  City   from    Boston   City   Hospital   and   the 
Expressway   to  the   Longwood   Medical   area.      The   Inner  Belt  was  a 
proposal   for  accommodating    this   flow   which,    because  of   its   impact, 
was  terminated  as   a  project.      Additional   studies  are  needed   to  come 
up   with  a  new   plan   to  accommodate  this  circumferential   traffic. 
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Francis  Street  Improvements: 

It  is  proposed  that  parking  on  the  north   side  of  Francis  Street  be 
removed  in  front  of  the  new  Brigham  and  Women's  garage  and 
Ambulatory  Services   Building  and  that  the  street  be  re-stripped   so 
that  there  is  adequate  width  for  traffic  flow  in  each  direction. 
Another  proposal   which  will   require  substantial   analysis,    would 
restrict  the  through  flow  of  traffic  on   Francis  Street. 

Parking   Facilities: 

Northeastern   University  has  plans  for  a  five-story,    1,000  space 
parking  garage.     The  Red  Sox  also  are  considering  building  a 
parking  garage  on  the  site  of  their  current  lot. 


MAP  4  Proorosed  Traffic/Transit  Improvements 


1  Huniingion  A«8   P'-asa  ill 

2  Sears  Sotary 

3  3rookiin»  Ave /Rw9f«yay 

4  Longwood  Ave 


5  Buggies  Slreel 

6  P^ancis  Sireei 

7  P'ooosea  Parking  Facilities 
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Commercial  Area  Deterioration 


Background 

Upgrading  neighborhood  commercial   areas  has  long  been  a  focus   in  this 
district.      Although  commercial  area  deterioration  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem,   some  progress  including  the  following  has  been  made  in   recent 
years. 

1.  Three  Commercial   Area   Revitalization   Districts  (CARD)   --  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts/Huntington   Place,    Kenmore  Square,   and  Massachusetts 
Ave.   and   East  Fenway  have  been  established  in  the  area.      (See 
Map  5). 

2.  Improvements  to  commercial  establishments  located  along 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  in   Kenmore  Square  have  been  carried 
out. 

3.  Improvements  to  commercial   establishments  at  Brigham  Circle  have 
been  undertaken. 

MAP  5  Commercial  Area  flevitalization  Districts 


1  Huntington  Piaca,  ^^useum  ol  F'ne  Arts 

2  Kenmore  Sauara 

3  Mass    Ave  >  £asi  Fenway 
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Review  of  Commercial    Improvements   (Current  and   Proposed) 

Many  groups,    public  and  private,    are  working  toward  upgrading  the 
commercial  areas  in  the  Mission   Hill/Fenway/Kenmore  Triangle.      Such 
work  might  be  enhanced  by  fostering  a  sense  of  cooperation  and  com- 
munication among  the  various  organizations  working  toward  commercial 
revitalization  of  the  area.      The  vehicle  for  such  cooperation   is  yet  to  be 
determined  but  may  well   be  contained  in  the  Advisory  Committee  process 
in  the  form  of  a  commercial  area  sub-committee. 

Future  activities  planned  for  the  upgrading  of  commercial  areas  include 
various  projects  as  listed  below  which  are  either  under  construction  or 
are  being  considered. 


MAP  8  Commercial  Development  ODDortunities/Activities 


A  Children  3  mo 

B  Longwood  Norm 

1  3oyision  Street 

2  Red  So«  Parking 


3  Kenmors  Square 

4  3ngnam  Circle 

5  Huntington  Ave  /Mass  Ave 
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Under  Construction 

A.  Children's   inn   Renovation: 

Addition  of  32,000  sa.ft.   of  retail,   30,000  sq.ft.   of  office  space  and 
82   hotel   rooms. 

B.  333    Longwood 

Recent  completed  construction  of  a   500  car  garage   (net  addition  of 
±250  spaces)   and   75,000  sq.ft.   of  ground   floor  retail/office  space. 

Commercial   Development  Opportunities/ Activities 

1.  Brigham   Circle: 

Possible  designation  of  Brigham   Circle  as  a   CARD  district. 

2.  Boylston   Street: 

A  number  of  surface  parking   lots  exist  on   Boylston   Street  which 
are  used   primarily   for   Red   Sox   parking.      These  under-utilized 
properties  could   be  developed   for  a  mix  of  housing/parking  and 
commercial  uses  as  long  as  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  strategy  to 
deal  with  the  area's  deficit  of  commuter  parking  spaces. 

3.  Red   Sox   Parking: 

The   Red   Sox  parking   lot   located  on   Brookline  Avenue  and   Beacon 
Street  has  been  considered  as  a   viable  site   for  a   parking  garage 
and  air   rights  commercial/housing   development. 

4.  Kenmore  Square: 

Development  of  Deerfield/Commonwealth   Avenue  site  for  the   B.U. 
School   of  Hotel   Management  and   Conference  Center. 

5.  Massachusetts   Avenue/Huntington   Avenue: 

Initiation  of  improvement  efforts  within   the  Massachusetts  and 
Huntington   Avenue  commercial   district. 
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C.       Housing 

Background 

A  major  concern  to  both  residents  and  institutions  is  both  the  increasing 
cost  and  the  growing   unavailability  of  housing   in  the  area   for  long-term 
residents  and  employees.      This  concern   is  also  related   to  the  area's 
traffic  issues.      Currently   38%  of  employed   residents  in  the  district  wall< 
to  work  in   contrast  to   17%  for  the   City  of  Boston.      Housing   strategies 
will   have  to  be  developed   in  order  to  continue  to  minimize  a   reliance  on 
auto  access  for  the  journey  to  work. 

Three  specific  housing   issues  are  of  concern  to  various  sub-areas  of  the 
district:     decrease  in  the  existing  supply  as  a   result  of  Boston 
University's  expansion,   disposition  and  development  of  the  vacant   Lahey 
property   for  housing   purposes,   and   the  initiation  of  development 
opportunities  which  are  responsive  to  residents'  concerns. 

The  expansion  of  Boston   University  into  adjacent  residential  areas  is  an 
issue  that  has   received   increased  attention   in   recent  years.      The  prime 
concern  of  the   residents   in   neighborhoods  surrounding    Boston   University 
is  the  preservation  of  affordable  housing.     As  noted  previously,   the 
University   has  initiated  dialogue  on   this  and  other  community  concerns 
through  its   University-Community   Task   Force. 

Another  institution  which   has  affected   the  area's  housing  market  is  the 
Lahey   Clinic.      During   the   late   1960's  and   early   1970's  the  clinic  pur- 
chased a   substantial   portion  of  the   Back  of  Mission   Hill  —  an  area 
bounded   by   Heath   Street  and   Fisher  Avenue  —   in  order  to  provide  a 
site  for  the  development  of  a  new  clinic.      After  purchasing  the  property 
and  demolishing   many   residences,   a  decision  was  made  to  locate  the 
Lahey   Clinic  in    Burlington.      This  property   remains  a   prime  development 
parcel.      Thus   far,    Lahey  and   the   Back  of  the  Hill   Neighborhood 
Association  and  the  City   have  been   unable  to  agree  on  a  disposition   oian 
for  the   redevelopment  of  this  parcel. 

The  quarry   site  owned   by   Harvard   University   is  a  good  example  of  a 
development  opportunity  that  would   benefit   from   increased   dialogue. 
Thus   far,   at   least  two   possibilities   have  been   mentioned   for  the  site. 
(1)   housing  and   (2)   open   space  preservation. 

Both  the  institutions  and   neighborhood  groups   have  mutual   interest  in 
the  development  of  affordable  housing.      This   housing   is   needed   to 
orovide  accommodations  on   campus  or  in   the  Triangle  district  for  the 
increasing   number  of  students  and   families  who  noed   to   reside  in   the 
area. 
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Review  of  Housing   Improvements  (Current  and   Proposed) 

A  number  of  housing  development  sites  all  of  which  are  controlled  by 
various  institutions  exist  within  the  Triangle  District.      These  locations 
are  identified  below.    These  sites  might  be  used  to  provide  on-campus 
student  housing  and/or  off-campus  residence  for  employees  in   the  area. 


MAP  7  Housing  Oevelooment  Opportunities 


A  706  Munlir>gton   A»9 

1  Laney  Cimrc  5ii9 

2  WOntvKOr"-     r'ShluIe 

3  E^f^anuet  College 


4  Quarry  Sile 

5  Tavern  Road 

6  Armory  Sua 
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Under  Construction 

A.       706  Huntington   Avenue: 

Forty  units  of  rehabilitated  housing  are  currently  under  con- 
struction at   706   Huntington   Avenue.      The  site  is  owned   by   Brigham 
and   Women's   Hospital  and   is  being  developed   in  cooperation  with 
Mission   Hill   Neighborhood   Housing   Services. 

Housing   Development  Opportunities/Activities 

1.  Lahey   Clinic: 

Vacant  site  on  back  of  Mission   Hill.      The  City  is  presently  working 
with   Lahey   Clinic  on  a  disposition   plan   for  the  property. 

2.  VVentworth    Institute: 

Site  owned  by  Wentworth.      This  site  could  be  leased  to  an 
institution   in  the  area  for  mixed-use  housing,   parking  and   retail 
development. 

3.  Emmanuel   College: 

Located  adjacent  to  English   High  off  Avenue   Louis   Pasteur  is  a 
parcel  of  land  consisting  of  Alumnae  Hall  and  a   surface  parking   lot. 
A  mixed-use  development  possibly   including   housing   could  be 
considered  for  this  site. 


t.        Quarry   Site: 

Harvard   University  owns,   adjacent  to   Brigham   Circle,   a  parcel  of 
land  consisting  of  an  at  grade  surface  parking   lot/   shopping   center 
behind  which  is  located  a  large  ledge  area.      Opportunities  exist  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  the  site  as  open  space  as  well  as  develop 
housing,    parking  and  commercial   uses. 

5.  Tavern   Road: 

Northeastern   University   is  considering   the  c'evelopment  of  dormitory 
housing  on   parcel  of  land  which  it  controls  on   Tavern    Road. 

6.  Armory   Site: 

Assuming   the  property  can  be  conveyed  to   Boston   University 
allowing   for  residential   re-use,   the  University  is  committed  to 
develop  student  housing. 
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D.       Institutional   Expansion 

Background 

Because  medical  and  education   institutions  are  conditional  uses  in 
Boston,   special   permits  must  be  sought  before  the  Zoning    Board  of 
Appeals    (ZBOA)    in  order  to  obtain  a   building   permit.      As  a  consequence 
of  this  review  process,   institutions  must  undergo  a   lengthy  community 
review  of  their  project  before  they   receive   ZBOA  and   BRA  approval. 

Major  concerns  of  the  residential  groups  include  the  expansion  of  insti- 
tutions beyond   their  current  boundaries  into  existing   residential   areas, 
the  mix  of  uses  and  the  magnitude  of  proposed  development.      Where 
major  changes  are  proposed,   the   BRA  planning   review   includes  an  analysis 
of  the  institution's  master  plan.      The  Authority  wants  to  be  certain  that 
the  development  is  based  upon  a   logical   planning   process  and  that  the 
institution  and  the  adjacent  area  can  adequately  accommodate  the  pro- 
jected growth.      A  thorouah   impact  analysis  is   needed   for  proposals 
which   include  additional   parking   or  activities  which  generate  substantial 
traffic  and   parking. 

Review  of  Institutional    Improvements    (Current  and   Proposed) 

The  development  of  institution-related   projects  currently  being  developed 
consists  primarily  of  replacement  bed   facilities,    research   labs  and 
parking  garages  to  serve  the  area's  hospitals. 

Under  Construction 

A.  Children's   Hospital: 

Replacement  of  280  beds  through  construction  of  new  in-patient 
tower. 

B.  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital: 

Construction  of  an   underground  garage  for   Z40  cars  and   Ambulatory 
Doctor's  Office  building  of  114,000  sq.ft. 

Institutional   Development  Opportunities/Activities 

1.  Harvard  Medical  School: 

Addition   and   renovation  of  medical  school   to  accommodate 
up-qraded   teaching   facilities. 

2,  Dana-Farber: 

Seven   story,    100,000  sq.ft.   addition   including  ground   floor 
retail,    research  and  office  space. 
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MAP  8  Institutional  Development  Activities 


A  Childran's  Hosoital 

B  3rignam  and  women  s  HosDHal 

1  Mavard  Medical  School 

2  Oana  FarDer 

3  New  England  Saonsi  HosDitai 


4  Noriheastern  University 

5  Children  s  Hosonal 

6  New  England  J^saconess  Hosoiial 

7  Mass  College  ot  Art 

8  Tamoie  Israel/ Windsor  Scnool 


3.  New  England  Baptist  Hospital: 

Three  story,    130  replacement  bed  addition   and   renovation   to 
main   buildings. 

4.  Northeastern   University   Garage: 

Development  of  a  5-level,    1000  car  garage  will   be  reviewed   as 
part  of  the   Parcel   18+  Advisory  Committee. 

5.  Children's   Hospital    Research   Tower 

6.  New   England   Deaconess   Facilities   Upgrading 
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7.  Mass   College  of  Art   Redevelopment: 

The  State  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  Mass  College  of  Art 
property   in  another   3-4  years  when   the  coiieae  is  able  to 
complete  their  relocation  to  their  new   facilities  at  the  former 
Boston   State  property.      Planning   is  currently  underway  to 
develop  guidelines  for  the  re-use  of  the  MCA  site.     Area 
medical   institutions  would   like  to  develop  shared   facilities  at 
this  location. 

8.  Temple   Israel/VVinsor   School: 

Temple   Israel  and  the  VVinsor  School   have   reviewed,   under  the 
direction  of  the  Medical  Area   Service  Corporation    (MASCO), 
consultant  guidelines   for  the  development  of  their  property' 
bordering  on   Longwood  and   Brookline  Avenues.      A  mixed-use 
garage/commercial/possibly   housing   site  is  under  consideration. 
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Open  Space 

Background 

The  Back  Bay  Fens  is  one  of  the  City's  major  open   spaces  and  one  of 
the  most  important  amenities  in  the  Triangle  District.      In  addition  to  this 
regional   park  facility,   a  number  of  smaller  open   spaces  are  of  importance 
to  the  community.      Two  such  areas,    the  field  adjacent  to  McLaughlin 
Playground  and  the  Quarry  site  are  owned  by  area  institutions  (New 
England   Baptist  Hospital   and   Harvard   University  respectively).      Various 
residents  would   like  to  see  portions  of  these  sites  permanently  reserved 
for  opens  space  purposes. 


MAP  9  Open  Space  Improvement  Opportunities 


zu 
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3  siission  F.eia 

4  Ouarry  Site 
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Review  of  Open  Space   Improvements   (Current  and   Proposed) 

Under  Construction 

A.       McLaughlin    Playground: 

A  $365,000  renovation  grant  provided   through   the  State  Land   and 
Water  Conservation   Fund  and  the  City's   Neighborhood   Development 
and    Employment  Agency   is   being   used  to   renovate  the  tot  lot  and 
ballfield  as  well   as  provide  for  new  fencing  and   planting. 

Open  Space  Development  Opportunities/Activities 

1 .  Back  Bay   Fens: 

Plans  are  currently  being  prepared  for  upgrading   the   Fens  under  a 
special   grant  celebrating  Olmsted's   100th   birthday.      The  $1   million 
grant  is  currently   being   used   in   part  to   retain   a  master  planner 
who  will    identify   a   first  phase  program.      In   addition,    area 
institutions  such   as  the  New   England   Deaconess  have  agreed  to 
maintain   portions  of  the  park  adjacent  to  their  facilities. 

2.  Open  Space  Partnership: 

A   newly  formed   public/private  open   space  partnership  plans  to  work 
with  agencies  and   institutions  along   the  Huntington   Avenue,    from 
Massachusetts   Avenue  to   Brigham  Circle  to  upgrade  these  urban 
open   spaces. 

3.  Mission   Hill    Field: 

The  field   located   adjacent  to  the  McLaughlin   Playgound   is  owned   by 
New   England   Baptist. 

4.  Quarry  Site: 

The  quarry   site  mentioned   previously   under  housing  opportunities 
may   also  be  developed   m   whole  or   in   part  for  open   space  objectives. 
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MISSION  HILL 
NEIGHBORHOOD  PROFILE 


Mission  Hill 

The  Mission  Hill  neighborhood,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  southeast  side  of  the  LMA 
and  across  Huntington  Avenue,  is  a  culturally,  economically,  and  racially  diverse 
community  comprised  of  approximately  10,000  people.   Three  major  subsidized 
housing  projects,  the  Mission  Main  and  Mission  Extension,  which  serve  lower  income 
residents,  and  the  Mission  Park  Development,  which  contains  both  subsidized  and 
market  rate  apartments,  are  located  in  Mission  Hill.  Three  large  market-rate  high-nse 
apartment  buildings  are  also  located  in  this  area.  The  balance  of  the  housing  stock 
consists  primarily  of  two  and  three  family  residences.   The  neighborhood  also  includes 
one  primary  business  district,  located  at  Brigham  Circle,  adjacent  to  the  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital.  The  community  is  proceeding  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
Interim  Planning  Overlay  District  (IPOD),  after  which  comprehensive  planning  and 
zoning  analyses  will  take  place. 


IVith  its  spectacular  views  and  proximity 
to  downtown  Boston,  Mission  Hill  re- 
mains a  highly  desirable  residential  area. 


I.  Introduction/Summary 

Mission  Hill  is  one  of  Boston's  most 
unique  neighborhoods.  Focusing  on 
Parker  Hill,  the  second  highest  point 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  two  and  three 
family  frame  structures  share  an  un- 
easy co-existence  with  the  largest  hos- 
pital complex  in  New  England.  This 
residential/ institutional  conflict  is 
common  in  many  of  Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods, but  nowhere  is  it  as  com- 
plex and  concentrated  as  in  the  Mis- 
sion Hill  neighborhood.  Parking, 
traffic,  institutional  expansion,  and 
pollution  are  but  some  of  the  con- 
cerns held  by  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  in  regard  to  the  Medi- 
cal Center  Area. 

The  residents  of  Mission  HUl  are  a 
heterogeneous  mix  of  low  and  middle 
income  citizens.  The  district  has  at- 
tracted many  young  working  class 
residents  in  recent  years  drawn  by 
moderately  priced  apartments  and 
home  ownership  opportunities.  Some 
residents  have  been  drawn  to  Mission 
Hill  by  its  proximity  to  the  Medical 
Area.  These  new  homeowners  and 
long-time  residents  of  the  Hill  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  home 
improvement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  City  and  the 


Neighborhood  Housing  Services  oper- 
ation on  Mission  Hill.  Supported  by 
City  improvements  such  as  street 
lights,  sidewalk  and  street  improve- 
ments and  playgrounds,  streets  like 
Delle  Avenue  are  becoming  attractive 
urban  residential  settings. 

With  the  construction  of  the  South- 
west Corridor  Project,  new  Orange 
Line  rapid  transit  and  Amtrak 
passenger  lines.  Mission  Hill  will  re- 
ceive new  transportation  service.  The 
Corridor  project  will  also  remove  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  vacant  Cor- 
ridor site  with  the  construction  of  a 
regional  park  and  trail  along  the  Cor- 
ridor right-of-way.  Opportunities  for 
new  development  will  be  available  ad- 
jacent to  the  new  stations,  Roxbury 
Crossing  and  Ruggles  Street,  and 
along  the  Corridor  itself. 

Mission  Hill  contains,  or  is  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to,  over  3,500  units  of 
subsidized  housing.  2,700  of  these 
units  are  in  the  three  aging  public 
housing  projects,  Bromley-Heath, 
Mission  Hill  and  Mission  Extension. 
While  new  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority  at  Mis- 
sion Hill  (main)  and  Extension  and 
through  the  Tenant  Management  Cor- 
poration at  Bromley-Heath,  these 


projects  remain  as  high  priority  prob- 
lems for  the  neighborhood.  More 
funds  should  be  provided  by  the 
federal  government  for  renovation 
and  maintenance  and  continued  in- 
itiatives should  be  made  to  involve 
tenants  in  the  planning  process    This 
planning  process  should  result  in  a 
master  plan  for  each  project    Issues 
such  as  security,  site  design  and  main- 
tenance should  be  dealt  wuh  m  :his 
process. 

Past  public  investment  in  Mission  Hill 
has  focused  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  public  and  private  housing  >;ock 
available  in  the  neighborhood     In  ad- 
dition, substantial  public  mvesiment 
has  been  made  in  street  improvements 
to  support  housing  investment 

Because  of  its  location  and  housing 
stock  Mission  Hill  will  continue  .o  at- 
tract new  residents.  Programs  ihat 
assist  the  upgrading  of  the  housing  on 
Mission  Hill  must  continue  to  be  the 
highest  priority  for  City  tunds 

This  1978  Mission  Hill  profile  ;s  in- 
tended to  assist  the  residents  oi  ^1ls- 
sion  Hill  and  others  by  describing  the 
issues  present  in  the  commumtv  and 
the  current  plans  and  proposed  stra- 
tegies being  used  to  deal  wuh  ihose 
issues. 


II.  District  Profile 

A.  EXISTING  COMMUNITY 
NEEDS 

1 .  Total  District 

a.  Population  and  Income  Character- 
istics 

The  composition  of  people  in  Mission 
Hill  has  shifted  in  the  last  20  years 
from  a  closely  knit,  Irish  Catholic, 
family  residential  neighborhood  to  a 
heterogeneous  community  oi  21,000 
people.  It  is  now  a  multi-ethnic  com- 
munity that  in  19'0  was  ~6^o  white. 
\~'^o  black  and  T^^o  Hispanic.  How- 
ever, over  half  of  the  .Mission  Hill 
families  below  poverty  level.  TO^'o  of 
the  black  population  and  52'''o  of  the 
Hispanic  population,  are  in  the  Mis- 
sion Hill  Projects  area  which  contains 
only  25 ''^o  of  .Mission  Hill's  total 
population. 

Mission  Hill  is  housing  an  increasing 
number  of  students  and  young  pro- 
fessionals; a  1972  market  study  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Gladstone  and 
Associates  indicated  that  demand  for 
housing  IS  found  in  all  price  ranges 
and  all  income  levels  in  .Mission  Hill. 
Specifically,  there  is  a  demand  for 
smaller  units  created  by  student 
growth  in  the  area  and  a  demand  by 
an  increasing  number  of  professionals 
(such  as  physicians  and  professors), 
many  of  whom  desire  to  reside  as 
close  to  their  work  as  possible. 

While  .Mission  Hill  contains  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  medical  and  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  City,  most 
of  the  employees  reside  outside  the 
district  and  the  1970  median  family 
income  in  Mission  Hill  was  S8,400 
and  IS  slightly  below  the  City-wide 
median  of  S9,133  (1970). 

b.  Housing 

I.i  19-0,  42'^o  of  Mission  HiU's 
residential  structures  were  owner  oc- 
cupied. While  some  distortion  of 
these  figures  occurs  because  of  the 
public  housing  projea  areas  and  the 
Medical  Center  area,  Mission  Hill  is 
well  below  the  City  owner -occupancy 
rate  of  72'^o.  Only  the  Triangle  Area 
with  74<^o  exceeds  this  rate  at  the  Top 
of  the  Hill  follows  with  641^0. 

The  relatively  low  rate  of  owner-occu- 
pancy creates  the  traditional  problems 
nherent  with  absentee-owners,  such 
is  lack  of  maintenance,  etc.  These 


TTie  Mission  Church  has  long  been  a 
center  of  community  life  on  \fission  Hill 

problems  are  less  severe  than  other 
areas  of  the  City,  however.  .A  1974 
survey  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
.Authonty  (excluding  units  in  the  .Mis- 
sion Hill  Projects)  found  that  70'''o  of 
the  housing  units  vvere  in  good  condi- 
tion with  minor  repairs  required,  25 "^o 
were  in  fair  condition  with  moderate 
repairs  required  and  the  remaining 
5''o  in  poor  condition. 

c.  Commercial  and  Institutional 
Areas 

The  economic  life  of  Mission  Hill  is 
dominated  by  the  institutions  of  the 
Medical  .Area  and  oiher  educational 
facilities.  While  the^e  institutions  rep- 
resent an  important  employment  and 
service  resource  to  ;he  neighborhood 
and  the  City,  the  problems  caused  by 
their  density  have  a  great  impact  on 
the  neighborhood. 

The  continued  reliance  on  the  auto- 
mobile by  employees  and  visitors  has 
created  a  situation  of  critical  propor- 
tions. Parking,  circulation  and  pollu- 
tion problems  grow  daily.  New  park- 
ing structures  are  proposed  in  order 
to  ease  the  pressure  on  residential 
streets;  however,  the  construction  of 
new  parking  facilities  may  only  serve 
to  draw  new  traffic  into  the  area  and 
exacerbate  the  problems  which  now 
exist. 


The  .Medical  .Area  contains  founeen 
medical  institutions,  five  colleges, 
three  public  schools  and  a  temple,  a; 
well  as  a  limited  amount  of  housing 
and  retail  space.  The  high  density  ot 
these  uses  should  be  viewed  m  a  posi 
tive  light  as  well.  Community/ institu 
tional  cooperation  on  issues  such  as 
recreational  facilities  can  relieve 
pressures  caused  by  the  effects  of  in- 
flation and  declining  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  City. 

The  neighborhood  commercial  area  at 
Brigham  Circle  and  along  Tremont 
Street  provides  many  needed  services 
to  the  community.  The  business  dis- 
trict is  in  need  of  renovation  and  im- 
provements in  traffic  circulation 
through  the  Brigham  Circle  intersec- 
tion. 

City  involvement  in  the  business  dis- 
trict must  depend  upon  cooperative 
actions  and  efforts  to  be  made  by 
property  owners  and  business  owners. 

d.  Transportation 

Mission  Hill  is  served  by  the  .\rbor- 
way  branch  of  the  Green  Line  trolley 
system.  Service  to  Bngham  Circle  is 
adequate;  however,  passengers  are 
forced  to  wait  exposed  to  both  the 
elements  and  traffic  hazards   on  a 
small  reservation  in  the  center  of 
Huntington  .Avenue.  The  .Mission  Hill 
Planning  Commission  has  recently  be- 
gun the  "Mission  Link"  shuttle  bus 
service  from  Brigham  Circle  to  other 
areas  of  the  Hill.  Funded  in  part  by 
the  City's  CDBG  funds  and  the  insti- 
tutions on  the  Hill,  the  service  will  be 
of  special  value  to  the  neighborhood's 
elderly  citizens. 

New  transit  service  to  Mission  Hill 
will  become  available  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Orange  Line  through 
the  Southwest  Corridor.  Stations  will 
be  constructed  at  Roxbury  Crossing 
(Tremont  Street)  and  Ruggles  Street. 
The  project  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1984. 

e.  Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Improvement  Needs  Existing  Open 
Space 

.Mission  Hill/Medical  Center  Planning 
District  currently  contains  approxi- 
mately 44.86  acres  of  public  open 
space.  This  provides  only  an  average 
of  2.18  acres/ 1,000  which  is  well  be- 
low the  goal  of  5  acres/ 1,000  estab- 
lished for  each  neighborhood.  How- 


ever,  Jefferson  Playground  and  Olm- 
sted Park  are  located  at  the  southern 
boundary  and  the  Back  Bay-Fens 
forms  the  northwestern  boundary. 
Thus  these  sites  serve  Mission  Hill/- 
Ntedical  residents  as  well.  The  district 
is  well  provided  with  passive  recrea- 
tion space.  Both  Evans  Park  and  the 
2S-acre  Riverway  which  runs  the  en- 
tire western  boundary  of  the  district, 
and  3  smaller  landscaped  squares  pro- 
vide this  t>pe  of  space. 

Active  recreation  space  is  limited 
within  the  neighborhood.  Only  2  of  7 
sues.  .Mission  Hill  and  Park  Hill 
Playgrounds  provide  active  recreation 
facilities,  and  as  a  result,  both  sites 
are  heavily  used.  Of  these  2  sites. 
Mission  Hill  was  found  in  fair  condi- 
tion while  Parker  Hill  was  good.  The 
passive  sites  were  all  found  in  good 
condition. 

f.  Special  Facilities 

The  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  De- 
partment maintains  2  indoor  recrea- 
tion facilities.  Tobin  .Municipal  Build- 
ing and  .Mission  Hill  E.xtension.  .\ 
skating  rink.  Kelly  Rink,  is  provided 
by  the  .MDC  on  the  Riverway  near 
Brookline  .■\venue.  Mission  Hill  is 
one  of  only  2  planning  districts  which 
does  not  contain  at  least  one  swim- 
ming pool.  The  Hennigan  Commun- 
ity School  pool,  however,  is  located 
just  south  of  the  district,  and  partial- 
ly serves  Mission  Hill/ Medical  Area 
residents. 

2.  .Mission  Hill:     Sub-Areas  and 
Neighborhoods 

Information  on  population,  income 
and  housing  in  this  report  is  derived 
from  the  1970  L'.S.  Census.  The  1970 
data  for  .Mission  Hill  is  available  on  a 
sub-area  basis  and  for  purposes  of 
analysis,  seven  sub-areas  have  been 
designated  as  shown  on  the  sub-area 
maps.  These  sub-areas  conform  in 
general  to  .\tission  Hill  Planning 
Commission  and  local  neighborhood 
association  boundaries,  but  vary  in 
some  instances  to  conform  to  Census 
boundaries  for  purposes  of  data  an- 
alysis. 

a.  Back  of  the  Hill 

The  Back  of  the  Hill  is  a  residential 
area  of  appro.ximately  540  people.  In 
1970,  the  population  was  84070  white, 
141^0  black,  and  2%  Hispanic.  The 
housing  stock  is  predominantly  two 


The  "meado^i"  on  the  (op  of  Mission 
Hill  should  be  preserved  as  community 
open  space. 


and  three  family  frame  dwellings 
(96'^o)  with  only  I'^o  of  the  stock  in 
single  family  homes. 

The  area  includes  over  20  acres  of 
vacant  land,  primarily  owned  by 
Lahey  Clinic  and  the  Ruggles  Baptist 
Church.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  ap- 
proximately 150  housing  units  have 
been  removed  by  these  institutions. 
Typically,  residential  buildings  were 
acquired,  no  major  investn\ents 
made,  and  demolished  as  soon  as 
they  became  vacant  or  uninhabitable. 
Redevelopment  of  this  vacant  land 
and  preservation  of  the  e.xisting  resi- 
dential structures  are  major  concerns 
of  the  City  and  neighborhood  resi- 
dents. The  Back  of  the  Hill  Commun- 
ity Development  Association  working 
with  the  Greater  Boston  Commumty 
Development  Corporation  have  de- 
veloped a  proposal  of  500  units  of 
subsidized  housing  for  the  reuse  of 
this  vacant  land.  The  proposal  is  cur- 
rently being  reviewed  by  City  and 
other  agencies. 

Other  issues  of  concern  are  institu- 
tional traffic  and  parking  and  the 
poor  condition  of  the  Bromley-Heath 
housing  project. 

b.  Delle  Avenue/Terrace 

The  Delle  Avenue/Terrace  neighbor- 
hood is  a  residential  area  of  approxi- 
mately 1 ,200  people  but  also  contains 
the  majority  of  .Mission  Hill's 


manufacturing  and  industrial  uses.  I 
1970,  the  population  was  f^J'o  white 
17»7o  black  and  lA'^a  Hispanic.  The 
housing  stock  is  primariU  i"6'^o)  twc 
and  three  family  wood  frame  struc- 
tures with  {l^^o  of  the  ^tocl^  .n  single 
family  structures. 

The  neighborhood  will  --    rpacted 
by  the  relocation  of  the  '  i-a-.^e  Line 
and  the  proposed  station  ^-  Roxbury 
Crossing.  Other  issues     ■        .em  are 
housing  problems,  md..    ■   ;    -  .eht 
and  reuse  of  the  vacar;     .    :    -,  -.ne 
Southwest  Corridor 

c.  .Medical  Center  Area 
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and  some  industrial  uses.  In  1970,  the 
population  was  5,138  and  was  38'''o 
white,  481^0  black  and  14<Po  Hispanic. 

Containing  over  1,611  units  the  two 
public  housing  projects  contain  over 
half  the  structures  in  the  area  and 
over  three-fourths  of  the  units.  The 
poor  condition  of  the  projects  is  a 
major  concern  in  the  area  and  in  .Mis- 
sion Hill  as  a  whole. 

Other  concerns  focus  on  the  impact 
of  the  Orange  Line  relocation  and 
proposed  stations  at  Roxbury  Cross- 
ing and  Ruggles  Street.  Industrial  and 
institutional  land  uses  are  also  a  con- 
cern. 

e.  The  Roxburv  Tenants  of  Harvard 
(RTH) 

The  RTH  neighborhood  is  a  residen- 
tial area  of  approximately  1,600  peo- 
ple. In  19"0,  the  population  was  84'''o 
vvhite,  11 '''o  black  and  5*^0  Hispanic. 
The  housing  stock  is  primarily  two 
and  three  family  wood  frame  struc- 
tures with  r^o  of  the  stock  in  single 
family  structures  and  about  ZS'^'o  of 
the  stock  in  masonry  multi-family 
structures. 

This  is  an  area  where  institutional 
land  banking  occurred  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate future  expansion.  The 
RTH  group,  composed  of  tenants  in 
Harvard  owned  buildings,  organized 
during  the  1960's  to  challenge  the  ex- 
pansion plans  of  Harvard  University 
and  the  .Affiliated  Hospitals  Center. 
RTH  subsequently  elicited  Harvard 
sponsorship  for  the  exterior  rehabili- 
tation of  the  two  and  three  family 
homes  along  Francis  Street  and  Fen- 
wood  Road  and  has  received  Section 
8  subsidies  to  facilitate  interior  reha- 
bilitation. 

The  Mission  Park  development  was 
completed  in  19"7  and  contains  775 
units  of  subsidized  and  market-rate 
housing.  This  has  brought  a  new  look 
to  this  area  as  well  as  many  new  resi- 
dents. 

f.  The  Triangle  Are* 

The  Triangle  .Ajea  is  a  residential 
neighborhood  of  appro.ximately  1,500 
people.  In  1970  the  population  was 
88»'o  white,  :'^o  black,  and  5'^o  His- 
panic. The  housing  stock  is  primarily 
(75'''o)  two  and  three  family  structures 
with  17<^o  of  the  stock  comprised  of 
one  family  structures.  Residents  of 
the  668  units  in  the  three  high  rise 


The  Mission  Park  housing  development 
has  integrated  a  variety  of  housing  types 
into  the  fabric  of  the  communiiy 

structures  along  St.  .\lphonsus  Street 
are  more  transient  than  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood  and  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct segment  of  the  community.  This 
neighborhood  has  the  highest  owner- 
occupancy  rate  (74070)  in  Mission  Hill. 

This  area,  as  well  as  the  RTH  neigh- 
borhood, is  one  of  the  residential 
neighborhoods  most  heavily  impacted 
by  institutional  use  and  expansion  in 
the  Medical  Center  Area,  .■\lthough 
the  medical  institutions  have  pledged 
not  to  expand  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Huntington  .Avenue,  previous  years 
have  seen  conversion  of  residential 
units  to  institutional  uses  and  the 
neighborhood  still  suffers  under 
heavy  institutional  traffic  and  parking 
as  well  as  traffic  and  parking  associ- 
ated with  the  Brigham  Circle  business 
district.  .\  resident  parking  system 
will  be  implemented  by  the  City  in 
order  to  remedy  one  aspect  of  this 
situation. 

The  Brigham  Circle  business  district 
continues  to  provide  many  needed 
services  and  goods  to  the  .Mission  Hill 
community.  While  the  vacancy  rate  is 
low,  the  area  is  in  need  of  visual  im- 
provement. A  growing  commercial 
area  along  Brookline  Avenue  is  of 
concern  to  Brigham  Circle  area  mer- 
chants and  residents. 


Since  1968  numerous  public  invesrrrenr 
have  been  made  in  Mission  Hill  such  2l 
these  sidewalks 

g.  Top  of  the  Hill 

Top  of  the  Hill  is  a  residential  neig 
borhood  of  approximately  5,300  pe 
pie.  In  1970,  the  population  ■vvas  90 
white,  6'''o  black  and  -I'^o  Hispanic. 
The  housing  stock  is  primarily  (77'?'. 
two  and  three  family  wood  frame 
structures. 

The  New  England  Baptist  Hospital 
(NEBH)  and  the  Robert  Breck  Brig- 
ham Hospital  (RBBH)  are  the  major 
institutional  uses  within  this  neighbc 
hood.  The  New  England  Baptist  Ho 
pital  has  recently  begun  extensive  di 
cussions  with  neighborhood  represer 
atives  to  coordinate  its  future  plans. 
Other  issues  of  concern  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  residential  disinvestmen 
inadequate  water  pressure  and  traffic 
congestion  and  parking  attributed  to 
employees,  patients  and  visitors  to 
NEBH  and  RBBH. 

B.  PAST  MAJOR  PUBLIC  IN- 
VESTMENT (1968-1977) 

Since  1968,  the  major  thrust  of  the 
City's  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Program  has  been  in  strengthening 
neighborhoods  through  the  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  community 
facilities  and  parks,  reconstruction  of 
streets,  and  replacement  of  sewer  and 
water  lines. 


/.  Appendices 

V.  NEIGHBORHOOD  HISTORY 

-lission  Hill,  once  part  of  the  town 
f  Roxbury,  was  annexed  to  Boston 
n  1867.  The  earliest  settlements  were 
arm  estates  datmg  from  the  Colonial 
'enod  and  they  determined  the  char- 
cter  of  the  area  until  the  1860's.  In 
ne  period  from  1860-1880  streetcar 
ervice  and  sewage  systems  were  ex- 
;nded  to  Mission  Hill  and  induced 
le  first  major  increase  in  population, 
cattered  housing  was  built  on  the 
lopes  of  the  Hill  and  German  fam- 
ies  who  worked  in  the  local  brew- 
ries  settled  around  the  base  of  the 
[ill.  Mission  Church  was  founded  in 
869  and  the  existing  stone  church 
as  constructed  in  1878  to  replace  the 
riginal  wooden  building. 

rom  1885  to  1895  .Mission  Hill  ex- 
erienced  a  building  boom  that  in- 
jlved  the  construction  of  a  large 
umber  of  low  cost  frame  houses, 
uring  this  decade,  new  streets  open- 


ed and  public  transportation  shifted 
from  the  horse  drawn  car  to  an  elec- 
tric car  line,  which  by  1894  was  in 
operation  along  Huntington  Avenue 
and  in  1899  extended  along  Brookline 
.Avenue.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
.Mission  Hill  had  become  a  homoge- 
nous Irish-Catholic  community. 

Before  1900,  the  Convent  (House  of 
Good  Shepherd),  New  England  Bap- 
tist Hospital  and  the  Martin  School 
were  the  major  institutional  uses  in 
Mission  Hill.  .After  1900,  institutions 
moved  from  their  downtown  loca- 
tions to  the  Mission  Hill/Medical 
Center  Area  due  to  their  need  for 
larger  facilities  and  because  of  the 
availability  of  low  priced  vacant  land 
accessible  to  public  transportation.  In 
the  period  from  1905-1926,  the  great 
maiority  of  medical  and  educational 
institutions  in  the  area  completed 
their  initial  construction  with  most  of 
the  hospitals  being  built  on  the  26 
acre  site  Harvard  purchased  from  the 
Francis  estate. 


From  1926  until  the  present,  .Missic 
Hill  has  experienced  extensive  instil 
tional  construction  and  limited  resi 
dentiaJ  construction.  The  .VledicaJ 
Center  Area  has  undergone  a  con- 
tinuous expansion  of  medical  and 
educational  facilities  with  the  pre- 
dominant mode  being  an  increase  i 
density  on  already  established  sites 
but  with  some  expansion  involving 
the  demolition  of  residential  buildi: 
and  the  use  of  other  non-institutioi 
property.  Residential  development, 
the  other  hand,  has  been  limited  ai 
concentrated  in  three  major  areas: 
Mission  Hill  .Vlain  and  Extension: 
public  housing  projects  completed 
1940  and  1952  and  containing  1,61 
units;  (2)  Whitney  Redevelopment 
Project  (Charlesbank  .Apartments, 
Back  Bay  .Manor  and  Franklin  Sqi 
Apartments),  Mission  Hill's  only  r 
development  project,  completed  in 
1965  and  containing  600  non-subsi 
ized  units  and  (3)  Mission  Park,  a 
publicly  subsidized  mixed  inLome 
project  containing  775  units. 


LONGWOOD  MEDICAL  AREA 


PROFILE 


The  Longwood  Medical  Area  ("LMA")  is  one  of  the  most  successful  medical  and 
educational  complexes  in  the  entire  world.   It  is  situated  on  former  large  estates  which 
were  homes  to  some  of  Boston's  most  prominent  families.  The  area  developed  as 
streets  and  roadways  were  constmcted,  streetcar  lines  were  extended,  and 
marshlands  and  swamps  were  filled.    From  those  beginnings  in  the  late  1800s  and 
early  1900s,  the  Longwood  Medical  Area  has  become  a  leading  center  of  patient  care, 
research  and  education. 

Its  institutions,  their  prominence,  and  their  consistent  growth  speak  to  the  success  of 

the  institutions  themselves.  The  Harvard  Medical  School  was  the  foundation  of  the 

area's  development  and  is  one  of  the  worldwide  leaders  of  medical  education  and 

research.   The  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Children's 

Hospital,  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  and  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  are  all 

leading  clinical  and  patient  care  centers  that  are  also  at  the  forefront  of  medical 

research  advancement.  They  are  major  recipients  in  research  funding  from  the 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and  other  primary  funding  sources.  As  an  example 

of  the  Medical  Area's  prominence,  40%  of  all  NIH  funding  received  by  the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  obtained  by  Medical  Area  hospitals.   Four  of  the 

top  seven  hospital  recipients  of  such  funding  on  a  nationwide  basis  are  located  in  the 

Medical  Area  (six  of  the  top  seven  are  Boston  hospitals),  and  ooly  five  (5)  states  in  the 
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entire  country  receive  more  research  funding  than  the  LMA  --  with  one  of  those  states 
being  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

With  this  prominence  has  come  the  demand  for  further  growth.   Over  the  next  ten  year 
period,  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  3.9  million  square  feet  of  new  or  renovated 
space  will  be  constructed,  primarily  for  patient  care  and  research  space,  but  also 
including  office  space,  parking,  and  educational  classroom  space. 

Currently,  the  Longwood  Medical  Area  is  comprised  of  just  more  than  11  million 
square  feet  of  building  space  in  addition  to  7,500  parking  spaces.  Twenty-six 
thousand  (26,000)  individuals  work  there  on  a  daily  basis,  and  100,000  inpatients  and 
1 ,000,000  outpatients  utilize  the  medical  institutions  on  an  annual  basis.   In  addition, 
10,000  students  attend  schools  located  in  the  Medical  Area, 

To  accommodate  such  growth,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  the  quality  of  the 
area  is  maintained,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Medical  Area 
Service  Corporation  (MASCO),  the  Longwood  institutions,  and  the  neighboring 
communities  of  Mission  Hill  and  The  Fenway  undertake  a  comprehensive  process  to 
plan  its  management. 

New  growth,  spurred  by  the  demand  for  research  space,  medical  office  space,  new 

patient  beds  or  other  uses,  necessitates  that  all  future  development  fully  addresses 

and  mitigates  the  impacts  of  such  growth  on  an  area-wide  basis.  To  properly  do  so, 
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the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  MASCO  have  developed  a  Master  Plan  for 
the  Longwood  Medical  Area  to  guide  and  manage  future  growth.  This  Master  Plan 
defines  development  policies  and  guidelines  for  all  major  issues,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  transportation  and  urban  design,  two  major  concerns  of  future  growth  in 
the  area. 

Transportation  concerns  are  of  particular  importance.  With  current  levels  of  activity, 
several  major  intersections  now  operate  at  unacceptably  low  levels  of  service  during 
peak  times.   With  significant  growth  anticipated  for  the  1990s,  traffic  could  further 
aggravate  this  already  difficult  situation.   The  vitality  and  success  of  the  Medical  Area 
in  the  next  decade  depends  upon  its  ability  to  circulate  visitors,  patients,  students,  and 
employees  in  and  out  on  a  daily  basis,  while  providing  nearby  residents  with  access  to 
adjacent  residential  areas. 

Urban  design  issues  are  of  equal  importance.  As  the  Medical  Area  has  expanded 
over  the  past  several  decades,  it  has  been  guided  by  few  urban  design  principles  for 
the  entire  LMA.   Development  has  occurred  on  a  project  by  project  basis,  with  no 
overriding  design  objectives.   In  order  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  area's  urban 
design  character,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  building  design,  pedestrian  access,  open 
space,  and  other  components  of  the  design  system,  guiding  principles  will  be  vitally 
important. 
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Of  additional  importance  is  the  Medical  Area's  geographical  location  within  the  city 
between  two  (2)  older  residential  neighborhoods  --  Mission  Hill  and  The  Fenway.   Both 
communities  have  experienced  the  impacts  of  past  growth,  but  have  not  received 
equal  benefits.   It  is  therefore  critical  that  future  development  help  to  minimize  the 
negative  impacts  growth  may  have  on  these  communities,  and  to  maximize  the 
potential  benefits  of  such  growth. 

The  purpose  of  the  Longwood  Medical  ("LMA")  Master  Plan  must  be  to  guide  growth 
and  development  within  the  area  over  the  next  10  years  such  that  the  missions  of  the 
LMA  can  continue  to  be  undertaken  while  the  adjacent  neighborhoods,  specifically  the 
Mission  Hill  and  Fenway  communities,  are  not  negatively  impacted,  and  in  fact  can 
benefit  from  such  growth. 

The  overall  objectives  of  the  Plan  are: 
0     To  provide  for  the  development  of  the  area  in  a  fashion  which  will  allow  the  LMA 
to  enhance  its  position  as  one  of  the  country's  leading  clinical,  research,  and 
educational  centers. 

0     To  provide  for  the  continued  expansion  of  research  space,  thereby  enabling  the 
area  to  continue  to  thrive  as  a  premier  research  center  and  maintain  Boston's 
stature  as  the  leading  medical  research  center  of  the  nation. 
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0     To  create  an  urban  design  image  for  the  area  which  will  provide  a  positive 
identity  to  the  area's  physical  environment. 

0     To  promote  residential  and  commercial  land  uses  which  will  diversify  the  LMA 
environment  and  provide  for  14  to  16  hours  of  daily  street  activity. 

0     To  create  new  open  space  and  an  attractive  pedestrian  environment  for  all 
users. 

0     To  generate  new  permanent  and  construction  employment  opportunities  for 
Boston  residents. 

0     To  generate  economic,  health  care,  and  educational  benefits  resulting  from  LMA 
growth  for  adjacent  residential  neighborhoods. 

0     To  improve  the  overall  traffic  flow  and  circulation  patterns  within  the  area. 

B.    HISTORY  OF  THE  LONGWOOD  MEDICAL  AREA 

Early  Development:   1730-1900 

The  Longwood  Medical  Area  is  located  on  150  acres  which  were  the  former  site  of 

Boston's  largest  estates  during  the  early  1700s.   Farming  settlements  here  in  the 

1730s  in  tho  southern  half  of  the  area,  called  the  Uplands  and  Punch  Bowl  Tavern 

areas  (see  attached  map).  The  Muddy  River  and  its  adjoining  marshes  and 
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swamplands  occupied  what  is  now  the  central  portion  of  the  Medical  Area.   During  this 
time  period,  the  land  was  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Brookline  and  Roxbury. 

These  farm  estates  and  nearby  marshlands  became  potential  sites  for  more  intense 
development  when  road  constnjction  took  place  during  the  early  1800s  to  connect 
Boston  to  Brookline  and  other  growing  western  settlements.   New  roadways  included 
Punch  Bowl  Road  (Brookline  Avenue)  and  Francis  Street,  which  were  built  in  1830; 
Mill  Dam  Road  (Beacon  Street),  built  in  1827;  and  Parker  Street  and  Tremont  Streets, 
both  constnjcted  in  1836.   Estates  of  twenty  to  thirty  acres  were  subsequently 
established  by  those  families  wealthy  enough  to  support  farming  within  this  emerging 
urban  environment  between  Brookline  and  Boston.   This  land  use  pattern  framed  the 
physical  future  of  the  area.   Property  lines  from  many  of  these  estates  can  still  be 
identified  today  by  existing  street  patterns. 

Between  1850  and  1900,  further  development  potential  was  encouraged  by  several 
major  events,  including  the  Back  Bay  Landfill  Project  of  1858-1882;  Boston's  1867 
annexation  of  the  area,  which  had  been  part  of  the  town  of  Roxbury;  the  continuing 
development  of  a  roadway  network;  and  the  advent  of  public  transportation. 

Residential  development  adjacent  to  the  established  estates  was  steady  and 

consistent  during  the  1870s  and  1880s  as  speculators  saw  opportunity  for  profit  in  the 

City's  formalized  westward  expansion.  A  grid  pattern  of  streets  was  established  to 

support  this  residential  growth.   Longwood  Avenue  and  Pilgrim  Road,  for  example, 
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were  built  during  this  time  period  to  connect  Huntington  and  Brookline  Avenues,  and  to 
sen/ice  residential  development  around  Francis  Street  and  along  the  Muddy  River. 

In  the  1890's  residential  development  increased  substantially  with  the  completion  of 
the  Back  Bay  Landfill  Project  and  the  beginnings  of  public  transportation.   Electric 
trolleys  were  in  operation  along  Longwood  and  Huntington  Avenues  by  the  middle  of 
the  decade,  and  along  Brookline  Avenue  by  the  decade's  end,  making  this  area  as 
accessible  as  any  neighborhood  outside  of  the  downtown.   The  Riverway  and  The 
Fenway  roadways  were  also  constnjcted  during  this  period,  framing  the  grid  pattern 
for  the  growing  residential  area  between  Brookline  Avenue  and  The  Riverway  and  the 
area  surrounding  Francis  Street. 

A  subdivision  plan  was  proposed  in  1895  by  Fredrick  Law  Olmsted  to  establish  a 
complete  grid  system  for  residential  development  within  the  landed  estates  in  order  to 
manage  future  residential  growth.   That  plan,  however,  was  never  implemented. 

Institutional  and  Residential  Growth:   1900-1950 

Institutional  development  began  between  1900  and  1930,  which  together  with 
residential  development  furthered  the  development  of  the  area.  This  period  of  large- 
scale  development  began  the  process  of  solidifying  present  day  land  use  patterns 
which  fully  emerged  over  the  subsequent  decades.   Most  development  throughout  this 
period  took  place  during  two  development  booms  which  lasted  two  years  each. 
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Educational  development  initiated  the  first  phase  of  institutional  growth  in  1905  and 
1906.   Educational  institutions  began  to  leave  the  inner  city  because  of  its  increasing 
congestion,  as  well  as  rising  costs  and  the  limited  supply  of  land.   The  availability  of 
both  land  and  public  transportation  made  the  Longwood  area  attractive  for  such 
growth.   As  a  result,  Wheelock  College,  Simmons  College,  Farragut  School,  Girls 
Normal  School,  and  the  Latin  School  established  their  campuses  in  this  area,  as  did 
the  Gardner  House  and  Museum.   In  1906,  after  finalizing  an  arrangement  with  the 
executors  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham's  will.  Harvard  University  purchased  twenty-six  acres 
of  the  Francis  estate  and  began  to  build  its  medical  school  on  eleven  acres.   Harvard 
set  aside  the  remaining  land  for  an  associated  relationship  with  Brigham  Hospital. 
Between  1905  and  1920,  the  balance  of  the  educational  institutions  now  located  in  the 
area  arrived,  with  Emmanuel  College,  the  Winsor  School,  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  High  School  of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  the  Angell  Memorial  Hospital, 
establishing  themselves  during  this  fifteen  year  period. 

Encouraged  by  the  development  of  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  land  set  aside  for 
medical  uses,  hospitals  initiated  the  second  institutional  development  boom  during 
1910  and  1911.   Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  Deaconess 
Hospital,  Huntington  Hospital,  Roch  Hospital  for  Infants,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Mental  Health  Hospital  all  were  developed  around  the  Harvard  Medical  School  campus 
during  this  time  period.  The  Deaconess  and  Mass.  Mental  Health  Hospitals  were  the 
only  two  hospitals  not  built  on  Harvard's  Francis  estate  lands. 
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The  development  of  Boston  Hospital  for  Women  in  1921  and  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in 
1925  generally  completed  the  arrival  of  major  medical  institutions  in  the  area. 

Throughout  this  period  of  educational  and  medical  growth,  residential  development 
continued  as  well.   Public  transportation  and  the  remaining  available  land  made  the 
area  attractive  for  residential  development.   More  than  900  units  of  mostly  middle 
class  row  houses  and  two-family  dwellings  were  built  between  1900  and  1910, 
primarily  to  the  south  of  Francis  Street,  thereby  completing  the  development  of  land  in 
the  Francis  Street  area.   Housing  was  also  constnjcted  along  Brookline  Avenue  and 
on  parcels  adjacent  to  the  river.   Three  hundred  and  eighty  apartments  were  built  on 
the  west  side  of  Brookline  Avenue  from  1920  to  1930,  virtually  completing  all 
residential  development  in  the  area. 

Road  construction  during  this  time  period  solidified  the  present  transportation  patterns. 
The  residential  grid  within  the  Francis  Street  area  was  completed  and  remains  today. 
Roads  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  various  institutional  developments.   Avenue 
Louis  Pasteur,  for  example,  was  constnjcted  in  conjunction  with  the  Harvard 
Quadrangle  to  form  a  neoclassical  landmark  for  the  area. 

Vila  Street  (Blackfan)  and  Van  Dyke  Street  (Shattuck)  were  planned  and  constructed 

by  the  City  of  Boston  to  further  define  a  grid  pattern.   Vila  Street  stretched  from  The 

Fenway  through  Longwood  Avenue  and  Francis  Street  to  The  Riverway,  while  Van 

Dyke  provided  access  from  The  Riverway  to  Huntington  Avenue.   These  streets 
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eventually  conflicted  with  institutional  desires  and  have  been  closed  in  part  over  the 
years.   Brigham  Hospital  closed  its  section  of  Vila  Street  as  early  as  1913.   Since  that 
tinne,  no  new  street  additions  have  been  constructed  in  the  area,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Binney  Street  extension. 

By  1930,  present  land  use  patterns  for  housing,  education,  and  medical  care  had  been 
established.   Temple  Israel  was  built  in  1921  and  the  Mass.  College  of  Art  was 
developed  at  the  intersection  of  Longwood  and  Brookline  Avenues  in  1929,  for  the 
most  part  completing  the  development  of  large  tracts  of  land. 

Institutional  Growth:   1950-1990 

Since  1950,  institutional  growth  has  been  consistent  and  substantial,  while  residential 
development  has  virtually  stopped,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mission  Park  housing 
complex,  which  was  completed  in  1975.   Institutional  development  --  particularly, 
health  care-related  development  --  has  been  undertaken  on  an  increasingly  large  scale 
within  established  campus  boundaries,  as  well  as  through  acquisitions  of  adjacent 
non-hospital  properties. 

Institutional  development,  primarily  health-care  related,  has  increased  steadily  during 

recent  decades.  One  million  square  feet  was  constructed  during  the  1950s.  Two 

million  square  feet  was  developed  during  the  1960s.   Dur.ng  the  1970s  and  1980s, 

almost  three  million  square  feet  was  developed  each  decade.   By  the  end  of  1989, 

more  than  twelve  million  square  feet  existed,  the  majority  built  since  1950. 
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Development  of  educational  facilities  occurred  most  through  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  dropping  off  almost  completely  thereafter.   This  expansion  occurred  mainly  on 
existing  campuses,  although  a  portion  took  place  when  institutions  acquired  non- 
institutional  land  on  which  to  expand,  such  as  the  development  by  Simmons  and 
Emmanuel  Colleges  along  Brookline  Avenue.   Major  educational  buildings  became  a 
part  of  the  skyline  when  Boston  English  High  School  was  constructed  in  1970  and 
Boston  State  College  was  built  in  1977. 

This  upward  and  outward  growth  pushed  institutional  boundaries  closer  together  and 
created  large  separate  and  distinct  campus  environments  with  individual  identities. 
Institutions  developed  the  perimeters  of  their  campuses  to  create  informal  quadrangles 
of  open  space  within  them.   Campuses  in  effect  became  walled  off,  limiting  the 
internal  access  among  them.   Streets  were  closed  to  develop  these  private,  internal 
campus  environments.   Blackfan  Street,  for  example,  was  closed  within  the  Emmanuel 
campus  in  the  1950s.   A  portion  of  Pilgrim  Road  within  the  Winsor  School  campus 
was  closed  as  recently  as  the  1980s.   While  viewed  by  the  institutions  as  campus 
improvements,  all  had  the  effect  of  further  restncting  pedestrian  and  vehicular  access 
within  the  area. 

Hospital  and  medical-related  growth  have  followed  similar  growth  patterns,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale.   Specialized  treatment  centers,  outgrowths  of  the  existing  medical 
institutions,  were  the  principal  new  additions  to  the  area  between  1945  and  1956. 
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These  included  the  Jimmy  Fund,  followed  by  what  is  now  known  as  the  Dana-Farber 
Cancer  Institute,  the  Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  and  the  Judge  Baker  Childrens  Center. 

Consolidation  of  existing  hospitals  in  the  area  was  a  significant  change  during  this  time 
penod  as  well.   The  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  is  the  result  of  a  merger  between 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  and  its  eventual  merger 
with  the  Brigham  hospitals  in  1974. 

The  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  joined  the  other  major  hospitals  through 
affiliation  with  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1977.   All  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the 
area  are  now  a  part  of  the  Harvard  teaching  mission. 

Growth  in  medical  research  and  patient  care  services,  however,  has  been  the  central 
feature  of  development  during  this  time  period.   This  growth  has  consisted  primarily  of 
expansion  within  original  campus  boundaries.   Older  buildings  were  replaced,  new 
structures  were  built,  and  development  was  pushed  to  the  boundaries  of  each 
institutional  campus  in  order  to  meet  growing  space  demands.   The  maximization  of 
land  use  became  the  critical  factor  of  development.   Surface  parking  lots  became 
valuable  areas  for  new  development,  and  were  converted  to  either  developable  sites 
or  structured  garage  parking  to  meet  space  needs.  Open  space  became  more  limited 
and  restricted  as  well. 
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The  acquisition  of  additional  land  for  expansion  also  occurred  during  this  time  period. 
Streets  were  closed  to  meet  growth  needs  and,  like  educational  institutions,  to 
enhance  internal  access  and  identity.   The  Deaconess  Road  connector  to  the 
Riverway,  Blackfan  Street  on  the  Brigham  and  Women's  campus,  the  Shattuck  Street 
connector  to  Huntington  Avenue  from  the  Han/ard  Medical  School,  and  Wigglesworth 
Street  on  the  Harvard  campus  were  all  closed  by  1955.   Since  that  time,  Blackfan  and 
Shattuck  Streets  have  essentially  been  closed  as  streets,  although  a  remaining  part  of 
Shattuck  Street  is  presently  being  redeveloped  as  a  service  alley  and  pedestrian  ,.iall. 

Development  of  non-institutional  land  also  began  to  occur  and  initiated  community 
conflict  with  the  medical  institutions  over  the  MATEP  power  plan.   The  construction  of 
the  plant,  necessitated  the  removal  of  a  block  of  residential  housing,  causing 
community  conflict  which  endured  for  years.   f\/lission  Hill  residents  became  concerned 
that  institutions  would  attempt  to  acquire  other  large  tracts  of  land  within  their 
community  for  future  expansion,  as  was  occurhng  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Today,  the  Longwood  Medical  Area  is  faced  with  these  continuing  development 

pressures  as  medical  and  educational  institutions  plan  for  future  growth.  The  demand 

for  additional  research  and  patient  care  facilities  continues  to  grow  and  the  need  for 

institutional  expansion  remains.   Increasingly  dense  development,  however,  has 

brought  about  more  complex  issues  that  challenge  this  area's  future.   Transportation, 

environmental  quality,  security,  open  space,  urban  design,  the  availability  of  housing, 

employment  opportunities  and  neighborhood  relationships  are  issues  that  will 
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accompany  this  next  phase  of  the  area's  development.   The  direction  of  future 
development  and  its  impacts  will  require  collective,  cooperative  planning.   The  ability 
to  meet  these  expansion  challenges  together  will  ultimately  define  the  future  of  the 
Longwood  Medical  Area. 
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CHAPTER  III  -  THE  PLAN  FOR  THE  LONGWOOD  MEDICAL  AREA 

A.      THE  PLANNING  CONTEXT 

1,      The  Institutions  and  Their  Preeminent  Role 

The  Longwood  Medical  Area  (LMA)  is  known  throughout  the  world  for  its  preeminent 
leadership  role  in  medical  care,  research,  education  and  the  arts.   Located  in  the  heart 
of  Boston,  nineteen  medical,  academic,  and  cultural  institutions  occupy  and  define  this 
area.   Of  these  nineteen,  five  are  hospitals,  two  are  medical  centers,  three  are 
professional  schools  of  Harvard  University,  five  are  colleges,  and  the  balance  includes 
a  preparatory  school,  a  public  high  school,  a  museum,  and  a  temple. 

Medical  care  and  research  dominate  the  landscape  of  the  LMA.   Boston,  of  course,  is 
equated  with  outstanding  hospitals  which,  in  large  part,  reflects  the  prominence  of  the 
LMA.  The  names  are  known  throughout  the  world:  Beth  Israel  Hospital;  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital;  Children's  Hospital;  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute;  and  New 
England  Deaconess  Hospital.  In  addition  to  these  major  teaching  hospitals  are  the 
Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  and  the  Judge  Baker  Children's  Center,  both  nationally 
recognized  for  their  individual  medical  accomplishments.  Together,  these  institutions 
provide  specialty  care,  conduct  research  and  offer  teaching  programs  that  are  of  the 
highest  quality  in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  the  Judge  Baker  Children's  Center, 
all  are  Harvard-affiliated  teaching  institutions. 
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These  institutions  provide  leadership  for  clinical  care,  research,  and  teaching,  creating 
a  unique  environment  which  results  in  tremendous  medical  and  scientific 
advancement.   This  critical  mass  of  the  world's  finest  practitioners,  scientists,  and 
students  provides  a  dynamic  interaction  on  a  daily  basis.   The  LMA  is  a  complex 
which  discovers  and  teaches  "tomorrow's  routine  practices"  under  the  highest  quality 
of  medical  care. 

Clinical  Care 

Clinical  medicine  is  the  foundation  of  the  Medical  Area.  The  2,080  hospital  beds  and 
184  bassinets  located  within  the  five  hospitals  represent  over  30  percent  of  all  short- 
term  care  beds  and  over  60  percent  of  all  bassinets  within  the  City  of  Boston. 
Inpatient  admissions  number  over  100,000  annually;  outpatient  visits  total  over  one 
(1)  million  annually;  and  almost  16,000  deliveries  are  performed  in  these  hospitals 
each  year. 

Patient  demand  for  the  care  and  services  of  these  institutions  is  obviously  substantial. 
The  combined  average  bed-occupancy  rate  is  close  to  83  percent,  well  above  the  city- 
wide  average  of  77  percent  and,  by  hospital  standards,  generally  considered  to  be  at 
or  near  full  capacity. 

Each  of  the  LMA  hospitals  is  noted  for  its  excellence  in  particular  areas  of  clinical 

medicine,  from  obstetrics  and  cardiology  to  cancer  and  AIDS  treatment.   People  travel 

from  all  over  the  world  for  this  specialty  care.   Yet  LMA  hospitals  also  serve  as 
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important  local  and  regional  centers  for  health  care.  The  majority  of  patients,  both  rich 
and  poor,  come  from  Boston  and  the  New  England  area.   In  1989,  LMA  institutions 
provided  approximately  $70  million  in  uncompensated  care  --  or  roughly  seven  percent 
of  their  total  patient  sen/ice  revenues  --  through   service  to  the  community  at  large. 

Medical  Research 

Medical  research  provides  the  building  blocks  for  clinical  medicine  advancements. 
Research  leads  to  advances  in  medical  knowledge  and  practices  which,  in  turn, 
improves  clinical  care.    In  addition,  the  presence  of  research  talent  and  space  attracts 
the  most  talented  researches  and  practioners  from  around  the  country  to  Boston  and 
the  Medical  Area. 

The  LMA  is  an  unparalleled  leader  in  medical  research  in  the  country.   The  largest 
source  of  funding  for  medical  research  comes  from  the  National  institutes  of  Health 
(NIH),  and  four  of  the  top  seven  recipients  of  NIH  grants  to  independent  hospitals  in 
1989  were  LMA  institutions  (six  of  the  top  seven  were  Boston  hospitals).   Only  five 
states  receive  more  NIH  funding  than  the  LMA:  California,  Massachusetts,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  Total  NIH  funding  for  institutions  within  the  LMA,  including 
the  Han/ard  Schools,  amounted  to  approximately  $250  million  in  1989.   Medical 
research  provides  the  foundation  for  these  institutions  to  increase  their  efforts  in 
specialty  care,  strengthen  their  own  clinical  programs,  and  contribute  to  overall 
improvements  in  medical  science  nation-wide. 
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Education 

At  the  heart  of  the  LMA  medical  institutions  is  their  teaching  mission.   Without  new 
students  of  medicine  and  science,  and  without  the  constant  interaction  and  discussion 
of  discoveries  and  ideas  by  doctors,  scientists,  and  students,  medical  advancements 
would  be  slowed. 

Han/ard  University  is  world  renowned  as  an  educational  center  for  medicine  and  public 
health.   The  five  major  hospitals  and  Joslin  are  affiliated  with  Harvard.   Doctors  hold 
joint  appointments  with  the  hospitals  and  schools,  creating  the  relationship  between 
teaching,  research  and  clinical  care.   Harvard  attracts  leading  specialists  from  around 
the  world  to  serve  as  visiting  members  of  this  community.  The  teaching  component  of 
these  relationships  creates  a  synergy  that  has  made  this  area  the  world's  leader  in 
medical  care  and  research. 

The  LMA  is  also  known  for  its  preeminent  leadership  role  in  other  spheres  of 

education.   It  has  long  served,  for  instance,  to  educate  women  through  special 

institutions  of  secondary  and  college  instruction.   Simmons  College  was  the  first 

women's  college  for  career  education  in  the  country.   Emmanuel  College  was  the  first 

Catholic  women's  college  in  New  England.  And  Wheelock  College,  a  co-educational 

institution  and  the  oldest  of  the  three  schools,  has  specialized  in  preparing 

predominantly  women  for  careers  and  professions  with  children.   Simmons  and 

Emmanuel  Colleges  continue  to  provide  undergraduate  instruction  to  women  only, 

while  they  now  offer  co-educational  graduate  and  adult  programs.   In  addition,  the 
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Winsor  School  provides  day  school  instruction  to  girls  and  young  women  from  grades 
five  through  twelve.  Together,  these  private  institutions  provide  instruction  to 
approximately  5,000  students,  almost  all  of  whom  are  women. 

Education  and  service  in  the  fine  arts  is  also  a  special  mission  within  the  LMA.   The 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art  provides  instruction  to  over  1 ,000  students.   The 
Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  Museum  houses  one  of  the  finest  art  collections  in  the  world. 
These  two  institutions  are  a  part  of  Boston's  cultural  corridor  along  Huntington  Avenue 
which  includes  such  nationally  recognized  names  as  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Symphony  Hall,  the  New  England  Consen/atory,  and  the  Berklee  College  of  Music. 

Other  institutions  within  the  LMA  include  the  nation's  oldest  public  school,  Boston's 
Boston  Latin  School,  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied  Health 
Services,  and  Temple  Israel.   These  institutions  also  play  a  vital  role  in  the  mission  of 
this  area.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  the  oldest  private  school  of  pharmacy  in  the 
country,  and  educates  approximately  1 ,000  students  each  year.   Together  with  the 
larger  and  more  nationally  recognized  institutions,  these  members  of  the  LMA 
community  help  to  diversify  the  LMA  community  and  its  role  in  healing,  teaching  and 
research. 
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2.      The  Institutions  and  Their  Economic  Impacts 

The  LMA  is  a  major  participant  in  the  Boston  economy.   Total  revenues  for  the 
institutions  as  a  group  amounted  to  almost  $1.6  billion  in  1989.   This  total  is  slightly 
less  than  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Polaroid  Corporation,  the  eleventh  largest 
corporation  headquartered  in  Massachusetts  and  a  prominent  international  company. 

A  measurement  of  the  LMA's  stature  in  the  Boston  and  state  economy  as  a  whole  is 
reflected  in  the  statistic  that  the  LMA  is  responsible  for  approximately  five  percent  of 
the  Gross  City  Product  of  Boston,  which  in  1989  was  approximately  $31  billion,  and 
more  than  one  percent  to  the  Gross  State  Product  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  in 
1989  was  approximately  $130  billion.  Almost  all  of  this  economic  activity  is  centered 
within  the  health  care  institutions. 

LMA  institutions  provide  employment  to  approximately  26,000  people,  with  the  health 
care  institutions  accounting  for  22,000  jobs  and  the  academic  institutions  4,000. 
These  26,000  jobs  represent  approximately  4  percent  of  total  employment  in  Boston, 
which  stood  at  628,000  in  1989.  Total  annual  payroll  for  the  institutions  amounted  to 
approximately  $650  million  in  1989,  while  average  salaries  for  the  area  were  $26,000, 
well  above  the  city-wide  average  of  $21 ,500.  According  to  recent  surveys, 
approximately  37  percent  of  this  total  labor  force  are  Boston  residents,  holding 
40  percent  of  all  hospital  jobs  and  25  percent  of  all  jobs  within  the  educational 
institutions. 
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Property  within  the  LMA  is  valued  at  more  than  $1  billion,  according  to  the  City  of 
Boston  Assessing  Department,  or  approximately  20%  of  all  non-governmental  tax 
exempt  property  in  Boston.  Although  tax-exempt,  LMA  institutes  have  contnbuted  to 
the  city's  tax  base  through  payments-in-lieu-of-taxes  (PILOT).   On  an  annual  basis, 
these  institutions  pay  $275,000.   This  total  represents  approximately  1.5  percent  of  all 
PILOT  payments  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Medical  Area's  institutions  have  also  made  substantial  conthbutions  to  the  city's 
linkage  program.  The  housing  and  job  training  linkage  programs  are  designed  to 
assist  the  city  in  meeting  the  needs  for  affordable  housing  and  employment  training  for 
the  residents  of  Boston.   The  housing  linkage  program,  begun  in  1984,  requires  a 
payment  in  the  amount  of  five  dollars  per  square  foot  in  excess  of  100,000  square  feet 
for  new  construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation.   Similarly,  the  job  training  linkage 
program,  established  in  1986,  requires  a  payment  in  the  amount  of  one  dollar  per 
square  foot  in  excess  of  100,000  square  feet  for  new  constmction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation.  To  date,  LMA  institutions  have  contributed  more  than  $2  million  in 
housing  linkage  payments  and  more  than  $200,000  in  job  training  funds. 

Indirect  benefits  procured  by  these  institutions  are  more  difficult  to  quantify,  but  are 

still  apparent.   First,  they  have  combined  to  create  a  dynamic  medical  environment 

which  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  new  research  discoveries  and  growth  throughout  the 

city.   They  collectively  enjoy  a  reciprocal  relationship  with  the  other  medical  complexes 

in  the  area.   Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Tufts  University  Medical  School,  New 
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England  Medical  Center,  Boston  University  Medical  School,  University  Hospital,  and 
Boston  City  Hospital  all  interact  closely  with  the  LMA  institutions  to  foster  the  critical 
mass  of  nnedical  research.   Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  like  the  hospitals  within 
the  LMA,  is  affiliated  with  Harvard  University.   Their  collaboration  generates  medical 
advances  which  produces  a  larger  and  more  effective  health  services  economy. 
Boston's  leading  economic  role  in  health  care  is  anchored  in  the  LMA,  but  reinforced 
by  the  presence  of  all  the  health  care  institutions. 

This  foundation  of  health  care  and  research  within  the  LMA  and  city  of  Boston 
encourages  to  the  development  of  private,  for-profit  industry  within  the  health  care 
field.   New  England  is  a  world  leader  in  the  manufacture  and  sales  of  medical 
equipment.  Almost  twenty  percent  of  all  medical  equipment  sold  in  the  United  States 
is  produced  in  New  England.   This  market  share  is  attributable  to  the  area's  health 
care  talent,  where  many  technological  advances  in  medical  equipment  are  first 
discovered  and  developed. 

Boston  and  the  immediate  area  is  also  emerging  as  a  national  leader  in  the  field  of 
biotechnology.  This  industry  is  a  central  component  in  Boston's  transition  to  new 
economies.   Industry  analysts  agree  that  biotechnology  will  develop  around  leading 
medical  and  academic  institutions  because  of  its  concentration  of  research  talent.   The 
LMA,  through  its  leadership  in  medical  science,  will  act  as  a  foundation  from  which  for- 
profit  medical  industries  will  grow  and  provide  Boston  and  the  surrounding  area  with 
wide-ranging  economic  benefits  beyond  the  direct  benefits  of  hospital  activity. 
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3.      A  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  IVIedical-Academic  Complex 

The  LMA  stands  alone  in  terms  of  its  medical  prominence,  academic  esteem,  and 
economic  size.  Other  examples  of  such  medical-academic  complexes,  however,  can 
be  found  in  other  areas  of  the  country.   Three  complexes  in  particular  resemble  the 
LMA:  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore;  the  Texas  Medical  Center  in  Houston;  and 
the  University  Circle  Medical  Center  in  Cleveland.   All  are  located  near  a  downtown 
core  and  situated  adjacent  to  urban  residential  neighborhoods.   All  are  based  on  the 
triad  of  teaching,  research  and  clinical  care.  And  finally,  each  complex  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  develop  many  areas  of  specialization  and  provide  for  constant  interaction 
among  staff  of  varying  fields  of  knowledge.   Like  the  LMA,  such  a  large  and  intensive 
system  creates  a  continually  expanding  medical  and  economic  base. 

Texas  Medical  Center 

The  Texas  Medical  Center  (TMC),  located  about  15  minutes  from  Downtown  Houston, 
is  in  many  respects  the  area  most  comparable  to  the  LMA.  While  the  TMC 
encompasses  a  total  of  546  acres  on  8  campuses,  its  main  campus  is  approximately 
1 40  acres,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  LMA. 

Incorporated  In  1945,  the  TMC  today  claims  to  be  the  largest  medical  complex  in  the 

world.  The  Center  is  comprised  of  41  not-for-profit  member  institutions,  including  1 1 

major  hospitals  and  patient  care  facilities  (with  6,169  total  licensed  beds),  in  addition  to 

9  academic  institutions  (led  by  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and  the  University  of  Texas 

Health  Science  Center).  Combined,  these  institutions  employ  54,000  people  and 
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create  an  annual  local  economic  impact  (direct  and  indirect)  estimated  at  over 
$8  billion. 

The  TMC  has  developed  substantially  and  steadily  over  the  past  four  and  a  half 
decades.    In  1986,  capital  investment  in  the  Center  surpassed  $1.5  billion,  and  1986  - 
1992  constnjction  projects  for  new  or  existing  facilities  total  $1.35  billion.   In  1990,  the 
combined  annual  operating  budget  of  the  TMC  was  $3  billion.   Developments  nearing 
completion  within  the  TMC  include  Texas  A&M's  $25  million,  210,000  square  foot 
Institute  of  Biosciences  and  Technology,  and,  on  the  adjacent  Rice  University  campus, 
an  $18  million,  107,000  square  foot  Institute  for  Biosciences  and  Bioengineehng. 
Other  new  developments  include  medical  office  developments  and  apartment 
complexes. 

In  addition  to  institutional  development,  the  TMC  has  been  quite  active  in  technology 
transfer.   Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  the  U.T.  Health  Science  Center,  and  the  U.T. 
M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center  have  each  founded  biotech-related  companies 
specializing  in  products  or  processes. 

University  Circle.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Thirty-eight  health  care,  educational,  cultural,  and  religious  institutions  today  compnse 

the  600-acre  complex  known  as  "University  Circle."    The  origins  of  the  complex, 

located  about  4  miles  from  Downtown  Cleveland,  date  back  to  the  late  1880s,  when 

large  tracts  of  park  land  were  donated  to  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Case  Western 
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Reserve  University,  the  University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation  are  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  60  institutions  which  comprise  the 
University  Circle  community. 

Collectively,  University  Circle  (UC)  institutions  employ  more  than  15,000  persons.    In 
addition,  UC  educational  institutions  enroll  a  total  of  16,000  students.   Visitors  to  the 
area,  including  its  hospitals,  museums,  and  other  attractions  are  estimated  at  2  million 
annually.    Five  thousand  people  live  within  the  area. 

Planning  for  the  University  Circle  community  is  coordinated  by  an  entity  called 
University  Circle  Incorporated  (UCI).  Working  with  Sasaki  &  Associates,  UCI 
completed  a  master  plan  in  November  of  1990.  The  Master  Plan  is  designed  to  guide 
physical  planning  and  development  within  University  Circle  for  a  20  year  period. 
Between  1990  and  1995,  the  Master  Plan  calls  for  $400  million  in  new  institutional 
development. 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and  Hospital 

Located  on  the  east  side  of  Baltimore,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and  Hospital 
comprises  several  city  blocks.   Its  approximately  2  million  gross  square  feet  of  space 
is  distributed  among  multiple  buildings.  The  Medical  School  and  Hospital  are  located 
across  town  from  the  balance  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  campus. 
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Dominating  the  Medical  SchooiyHospital  campus  are  buildings  which  house  research 
laboratories,  teaching  facilities,  and  office  space.  The  predominance  of  research  and 
academic  facilities  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  John  Hopkins  is  the  single 
largest  recipient  of  NIH  research  funding  in  the  nation.   Affiliated  with  Hopkins  are 
research  programs  such  as  the  Kennedy  Institute,  the  Howard  Hughes  Laboratohes, 
and  the  Institute  for  Health  and  Hygiene. 

A  master  plan  for  Hopkins  Medical  School  and  Hospital  was  prepared  in  1988,  in 
conjunction  with  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  medical  research  building. 
Since  virtually  all  of  the  available  land  on  the  campus  has  been  developed,  the  focus 
of  new  growth  is  vertical  development.  The  urban  design  impacts  of  proposed  vertical 
growth  are  among  the  major  issues  in  current  planning  efforts. 
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2.       Transportation  and  Parking 

a.       Introduction 

The  planned  growth  within  the  Longwood  Medical  Area  will  generate  new  commuter 
and  off-peak  trips  by  the  employees  and  visitors  filling  the  clinical,  research  and  office 
space  to  be  developed  in  the  future.   The  roadways  serving  the  area  are  already 
heavily  used  in  peak  hours,  however.    Scarce  land  is  already  heavily  used  for  parking. 
The  direct  extension  of  current  travel  and  parking  patterns  to  future  developments 
would  therefore  threaten  the  capacity  of  area  roadways  as  well  as  require  further 
allocation  of  LMA  sites  to  parking.    Unless  the  travel  behavior  of  the  institutions  can  be 
modified,  the  capacity  of  the  area's  transportation  systems  will  become  a  constraint  on 
LMA  growth  in  the  future. 

The  transportation  element  of  the  area  Master  Plan  is  therefore  guided  by  the 

overriding  goal  of  limiting  the  number  of  peak  hour  commuter  automobile  trips 

generated  by  the  area  as  a  whole.   To  achieve  this  goal,  its  specific  objectives  are: 

0     To  improve  the  use  of  transit  and  shared  vehicles  by  the  area's  employees. 

0     To  manage  existing  and  future  LMA  and  off-site  parking  space  so  that  patients 
and  visitors  are  adequately  served  and  commuting  employees  are  not 
encouraged  to  use  single  passenger  vehicles. 

0     To  improve  public  transit  access  to  the  area. 

0     To  provide  systematic  circulation  improvements  which  will  decrease  congestion 
levels. 

0     To  increase  pedestrian  and  biking  access  to  the  LMA  area. 
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The  Longwood  Medical  Area  institutions  and  the  City  have  already  developed  a 
number  of  strategies  to  achieve  one  or  more  of  these  objectives.   It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Master  Plan  to  establish  a  clear  transportation  policy  framework  for  the  area  as  a 
whole,  so  that  these  strategies  can  become  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
transportation  program.   The  transportation  and  parking  practices  of  each  institution 
can  then  be  judged  against  the  program's  goals.   Modifications  can  be  required,  as 
necessary,  to  ensure  that  the  Longwood  Medical  Area  retains  the  transportation 
capacity  to  grow  in  the  future. 

b.       Existing  Conditions  of  LMA  Transportation  System 

Approximately  26,000  people  work  in  the  LMA  on  a  daily  basis.   In  addition,  a  total  of 
100,000  in-patients  and  1 ,000,000  out-patients  are  provided  with  care  on  an  annual 
basis,  or  a  total  of  approximately  5,000  patients  and  visitors  travelling  to  and  from  the 
area  on  a  daily  basis.    10,000  students  go  to  school  there  as  well.   Total  daily  two-way 
person  trips,  therefore,  are  approximately  41 ,000  people. 

Of  the  26,000  employees  who  travel  to  and  from  the  LMA  each  day,  forty  percent 
(40%)  do  so  alone  by  car.   Sixteen  percent  (16%)  carpool  with  one  or  more  other 
people.  The  average  vehicle  occupancy  among  auto  uses  is  therefore  1 .2  people. 
Twenty-six  percent  (26%)  take  public  transit,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  percent 
(18%)  either  ride  a  bicycle  or  walk. 
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Transportation  Mode 


Auto  (1  person) 
Carpool 
Public  Transit 
Bi  cycle  A/Valk 


LMA  Employees 

# 

% 

10,400 

40 

4,160 

16 

6,760 

26 

4,680 

18 

26,000 

100 

Six  communities  combine  to  generate  sixty-three  percent  (63%)  of  all  work  trips  to  the 
LMA.   Boston  alone  generates  forty-one  percent  (41%).   The  other  communities 
include  Brookline,  Newton,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Quincy.    Fifty-eight  percent 
(58%)  of  this  total  drive  and  forty-two  percent  (42%)  use  public  transit.   These  six 
communities  account  for  eighty-three  percent  (83%)  of  all  transit  work  trips. 


Trio  Generation  Oriqins 

LMA  Employees 

% 

% 

% 

Communitv 

% 

Drive 

Transit 

BikeA/Valk 

Boston 

41 

57 

43 

Brookline 

7 

60 

40 

Newton 

6 

67 

33 

Cambridge 

5 

44 

56 

Somen/ille 

2 

62 

38 

Quincy 

2 

68 

32 

Total 

63 

58 

42 

Traffic  Generation  Durina 

Peak  Hours 

According  to  the  1987  LMA  Transportation  Study,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
Medical  Area  Service  Corporation  (MASCO),  only  thirty-five  percent  (35%)  of  all  peak 
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hour  auto  traffic  within  the  LMA  is  medical  area-related.   The  remaining  sixty-five 
percent  (65%)  is  through  traffic  destined  for  a  different  location,  but  utilizing  LMA 
arterials,  primarily  Brookline  Avenue,  Huntington  Avenue,  and  The  Riverway.   Total 
automobile  traffic  flow  during  peak  hours  includes  the  following  types  of  traffic: 

Traffic  Type  % 


Commuter  59 

Business  10 

Student  9 

Medical  Appointment  7 

Medical  Visitation  2 

Shopping,  Social,  Other  _13 

Total  1 00 


The  Riverway  and  Huntington  Avenue  are  the  most  heavily  travelled  through  streets 
during  commuting  hours.   Surveys  on  The  Riverway  showed  that  more  than  eighty 
percent  (80%)  in  the  a.m.  and  p.m.  for  both  northbound  and  southbound  travel  was 
through  traffic.   Huntington  Avenue  near  Brigham  Circle  showed  through  traffic  at 
around  seventy-five  percent  (75%)  in  both  directions  during  the  a.m.  and  p.m.  peak 
times.   Brookline  Avenue  showed  heavy  through  traffic  (59%  and  above)  in  both 
directions  for  the  p.m.  period,  but  lower  through  traffic  (37%  and  above)  in  the  a.m. 
period. 

As  a  result  of  both  the  growth  of  through  traffic  and  continued  institutional 
development  within  the  LMA,  traffic  volumes  have  increased  steadily  since  1975.   In 
1987,  The  Riverway  was  experiencing  an  increase  of  approximately  six  thousand 
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(6,000)  vehicles  per  day  (vpd)  over  1975  levels,  an  increase  of  approximately  twenty 
percent  (20%).    Huntington  Avenue  north  of  Longwood  and  Brookline  Avenue  south  of 
Pilgnm  Road  showed  increases  of  approximately  two  thousand  (2,000)  vehicles  per 
day  over  1975  levels.    Francis  Street  experienced  the  greatest  increase,  however,  with 
thirteen  thousand  (13,000)  vehicles  per  day  in  1987  versus  its  1975  level  of  five 
thousand  (5,000).   The  Francis  Street  increase  is  a  primary  example  of  new  traffic 
generation  created  by  the  construction  of  two  new  parking  facilities,  new  hospital 
constojction,  and  street  pattern  changes  which  reduced  the  driver's  travel  options. 
Other  streets,  such  as  Longwood  Avenue  and  the  area  of  Brookline  Avenue  south  of 
Longwood,  showed  no  changes. 

Average  Weekday  Daily  Traffic 

Street  1975  VPD  1987  VPD      Change 

Francis  Street 
The  Riverway 

(north  of  Longwood  Ave.) 
The  Rivenway 

(south  of  Brookline  Ave.) 
Brookline  Avenue 

(north  of  Longwood  Ave.) 
Brookline  Avenue 

(south  of  Longwood  Ave.) 
Longwood  Avenue 

(east  of  Brookline  Ave.) 
Longwood  Avenue 

(west  of  Brookline  Ave.) 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 


5,000 

13,000 

+8,000 

20,000 

26,000 

+6,000 

33,000 

38,000 

+5,000 

27,000 

29,000 

+2,000 

28,000 

28,000 

0 

12,000 

12,000 

0 

8.000 

8,000 

0 

8,000 

5,000 

-3,000 
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Public  Transportation 

Public  transit  and  its  availability  is  a  vitally  important  component  of  present  LMA 
transportation  patterns.   The  stnjcture  of  MBTA  sen/ices  to  the  LMA  area  is  that  of 
radial  rail  lines  emanating  from  Downtown  Boston,  with  bus  routes  feeding  those  lines. 
The  rail  transit  serving  the  LMA  consists  of  two  branches  of  the  Green  Line,  the 
Arborway/Brigham  Circle  (E-Line)  and  the  Riverside  (D-Line).   The  E-Line  stops  at 
Forest  Hills,  a  major  bus  transfer  stop.   The  D-Line  provides  service  to  Park  and  Ride 
facilities  near  the  1-90/1-95  interchange.   In  addition  the  Orange  Line  and  commuter  rail 
provide  indirect  service  to  the   LMA  at  Ruggles  Station,  requiring  transfer  to  a  different 
mode  to  reach  the  area. 

There  are  five  bus  routes  directly  serving  the  area: 

Bus  Route  47  -  Service  between  Roxbury  and  Central  Square  covers  most  of 
Longwood  and  Brookline  Avenues. 

Bus  Route  60  -  Service  from  Kenmore  Square  to  Route  9,  with  stops  on  Brookline 
Avenue. 

Bus  Route  65  -  Service  from  Kenmore  Square  to  Brighton  Center  with  stops  on 
Brookline  Avenue. 

Bus  Route  66  -  Serves  Roxbury,  Brookline  and  Allston. 
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Ridership  among  the  transit  and  bus  lines  directly  serving  the  LMA  during  a  typical 
weekday  morning  peak  hour  is  as  follows: 

A.M.  Peak 


Total 

Outbound 
(1,600) 

Inbound 

Arborway  Line 

44%     (2,400) 

(800) 

Riverside  Line 

1 6%        (875) 

(350) 

(525) 

Bus  Route  47 

17%         (900) 

n/a 

n/a 

Bus  Routes  60,65,66 

14%         (750) 

n/a 

n/a 

Bus  Route  8 

9%          (480) 

n/a 

n/a 

Total 

5,405 

Service  hours  vary  among  the  rail  and  bus  lines.   Green  line  service  on  both  the 
ArboPA/ay  (E)  and  Riverside  (D)  Lines  runs  every  ten  minutes  from  5:30  a.m.  to 
midnight  seven  days  a  week.   The  E-Line,  a  portion  of  which  is  under  construction, 
has  a  temporary  replacement  bus  (Bus  Route  39)  that  travels  this  part  of  the  route 
with  the  same  frequency.   Bus  Route  47  provides  service  at  ten  minute  intervals 
during  peak  hours.    However,  during  mid-day  hours,  service  is  every  twenty  minutes 
and  drops  to  thirty  minutes  during  evenings  and  weekends.   Bus  Routes  60  and  65 
operate  less  frequently.   At  peak  hours,  they  operate  at  twenty  minute  intervals,  while 
at  mid-day,  service  drops  to  thirty  minute  intervals.   Route  60  runs  every  thirty  minutes 
in  the  evening  and  runs  hourly  on  Sundays.   Route  65  has  no  evening  or  Sunday 
service.   Bus  Route  8  provides  service  at  twenty  minute  intervals  during  peak  hours, 
twenty-five  minute  intervals  during  the  mid-day,  and  forty-five  minute  intervals  during 
the  evenings  and  weekends.   Bus  Route  8  operates  seven  days  a  week. 
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Bus  service  is  limited  in  the  evening,  which  impacts  second  and  third  shift  employees. 
Bus  Route  65,  for  example,  which  serves  Brighton  Center,  has  no  evening  or  Sunday 
service,  thereby  prohibiting  its  use  by  second  and  third  shift  employees. 

The  LMA  institutions  have  increasingly  recognized  the  importance  of  public  transit 
usage  to  the  area.   Many  institutions  now  provide  subsidies  to  MBTA  monthly  passes 
as  part  of  their  benefit  packages.   The  percentage  of  T  pass  subsidies  in  this  area 
currently  runs  from to percent. 

MASCO  Transit  System  --  Metrobus 

The  MASCO  shuttle  system,  operated  through  its  subsidiary^  Metrobus,  compliments 
the  MBTA  services.   This  system  operates  four  bus  routes  (Ml,  M2,  M3,  M4)  which 
service  off-site  parking  facilities  as  well  as  neighboring  communities. 

Approximately  2,700  people  use  the  Metrobus  service  during  a  typical  a.m.  peak 
period,  both  from  satellite  parking  sites  and  from  their  own  homes.   One  thousand 
nine  hundred  (1,900)  individuals,  or  about  seventy  percent  (70%)  of  Metrobus  riders, 
taKe  a  Metrobus  from  satellite  parking  facilities.   Approximately  eight  hundred  (800) 
people,  or  thirty  percent  (30%)  of  all  riders,  use  this  service  as  a  primary  source  of 
transportation  from  Cambridge. 
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Ridership  during  a  typical  a.m.  peak  time  on  these  services  can  be  defined  as  follows: 

A.M.  Peak 

Total 

Ml  825 

M2  825 

M3  500 

M4  550 

Total  2,700 

Route  M2,  which  runs  to  Harvard  Square  and  other  Cambridge  points  along 
Massachusetts  Avenue  with  passenger  pick-up  throughout,  provides  service  every  ten 
minutes  during  peak  hours,  every  twenty  minutes  at  mid-day,  and  hourly  runs  at  night 
and  on  Saturdays. 

Routes  M1 ,  M3,  and  M4  provide  bus  service  only  to  satellite  parking  facilities. 
Route  Ml,  which  services  the  Fenway/Kenmore  parking  area,  runs  every  eight 
minutes  during  morning  and  afternoon  peak  hours.    During  mid-day  hours.  Route  M2, 
which  operates  every  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  during  this  time  period,  reroutes  to  Ml 
sites  to  continue  this  sen/ice  throughout  the  day.   Ml  offers  no  night  or  Saturday 
service. 

Route  M3,  which  sen/ices  the  Boylston  and  Lansdowne  garages,  runs  every  ten 
minutes  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  peak  hours.   It  provides  no  mid-day,  night  or 
Saturday  service. 
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Route  M4,  which  sen/ices  the  Prentiss  Street  parking  lot  near  Parker  Street,  runs 
e'^ery  eight  minutes  in  the  morning  and  every  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  afternoon 
peak  hours.    It  provides  no  mid-day,  night  or  Saturday  service. 

The  M2  bus  service,  supported  solely  by  funding  from  Harvard  University,  is  free  to  all 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  of  the  Harvard  Medical,  Dental  and  Public  Health  schools. 
It  is  also  available  for  sixty-five  (65)  cents  per  thp  to  members  of  the  Harvard 
University  community  and  for  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  tnp  to  LMA  Harvard  affiliates 
(the  major  medical  institutions).    Route  M2  is  not  open  to  the  general  public.    Ml,  M3, 
and  M4  bus  fares  are  combined  with  the  price  of  parking  at  these  facilities,  which  is 
approximately  fifty  dollars  ($50)  to  sixty  dollars  ($60)  per  month.   No  direct  fee  is 
charged  to  nders  on  these  bus  routes. 

A  major  service  issue  of  the  Metrobus  systems  is  its  limited  hours  of  operation  from 
satellite  parking  facilities.   With  only  emergency  mid-day  services  available  to  lots  on 
the  M3  and  M4  route,  and  thirty  minute  intervals  between  trips  to  lots  on  the  Ml  route, 
ndership  is  less  attractive. 

Similarly,  lack  of  night,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  service  on  M1 ,  M3,  and  M4  may 
prevent  use  of  these  services  for  employees  on  second  and  third  shifts.   Harvard's  M2 
bus  service,  by  being  closed  to  the  public,  also  inhibits  its  optional  use. 
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Other  Bus  Transportation 

Other  transportation  services  include  Peter  Pan  Line,  a  private  bus  company,  which 
offers  hourly  bus  service  between  points  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  Worcester  with 
stops  along  Route  9,  including  the  Shoppers  World  in  Framingham.  The  cost  from 
Framingham  is  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  each  way.   At  the  present  time,  less 
than  50  LMA  employees  utilize  the  service  on  a  regular  basis. 

Transportation  Management  Organization 

A  final  transportation  service  which  merits  notice  is  the  MASCO  Transportation 
Management  Organization,  called  Commuterworks,  the  first  TMO  in  the 
Commonwealth.   MASCO  has  recently  been  awarded  a  $100,000  Federal  grant  to 
form  this  organization,  with  additional  financial  support  coming  from  its  member 
institutions.   The  TMO  provides  a  variety  of  services  which  are  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  LMA  trips  made  in  single  passenger  vehicles.   Commuterworks  makes  use 
of  CARAVAN,  a  state  funded  private  non-profit  corporation  which  provides  ride-share 
and  transportation  brokerage  services  throughout  the  Commonwealth.   Three  vans  are 
presently  in  operation  in  the  LMA,  and  tt  is  estimated  that  20  LMA  employees  use  the 
Caravan  services.   Other  TMO  services  include  a  ride-share  service,  which  works  to 
identify  and  link  up  commuters  into  carpools,  and  on-going  information  services  on 
commuting  alternatives. 
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Other  Bus  Transportation 

Other  transportation  sen/ices  include  Peter  Pan  Line,  a  private  bus  company,  which 
otters  hourly  bus  service  between  points  along  Huntington  Avenue  and  Worcester  with 
stops  along  Route  9,  including  the  Shoppers  World  in  Framingham.  The  cost  from 
Framingham  is  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  each  way.   At  the  present  time,  less 
than  50  LMA  employees  utilize  the  service  on  a  regular  basis. 

Transportation  Management  Organization 

A  final  transportation  service  which  merits  notice  is  the  MASCO  Transportation 
Management  Organization,  called  Commuterworks,  the  first  TMO  in  the 
Commonwealth.   MASCO  has  recently  been  awarded  a  $100,000  Federal  grant  to 
form  this  organization,  with  additional  financial  support  coming  from  its  member 
institutions.   The  TMO  provides  a  variety  of  services  which  are  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  LMA  trips  made  in  single  passenger  vehicles.   Commuterworks  makes  use 
of  CARAVAN,  a  state  funded  private  non-profit  corporation  which  provides  ride-share 
and  transportation  brokerage  services  throughout  the  Commonwealth.   Three  vans  are 
presently  in  operation  in  the  LMA,  and  tt  is  estimated  that  20  LMA  employees  use  the 
Caravan  services.   Other  TMO  services  include  a  ride-share  service,  which  works  to 

identify  and  link  up  commuters  into  carpools,  and  on-going  information  services  on 

I 

commuting  alternatives. 
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Parking 

As  the  Longwood  Medical  Area  continues  its  growth  and  development,  and  greater 
numbers  of  people  use  the  area  on  a  daily  basis  --  particularly  hospital  patients  and 
visitors  --  the  demand  for  parking  also  increases.   At  present,  there  are  55  parking 
facilities  --  surface  lots  and  garages  --  within  the  LMA  boundaries,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  6,587  spaces.   In  addition,  there  are  890  curbside  parking  spaces  along  private  and 
public  roadways.   (There  are  also  210  resident  spaces  located  within  the  LMA.)   There 
are  an  additional  4,177  spaces  in  22  different  facilities  outside  the  LMA,  but  available 
to  employees  from  LMA  institutions.   Nearly  all  of  these  spaces  are  located  in  the 
adjacent  West  Fens/Kenmore  Square  and  Mission  Hill  neighborhoods.   Combined,  a 
total  parking  supply  of  11,654  spaces  exists  for  LMA  employees,  patients  and  visitors. 

Of  the  total  7,477  parking  spaces  located  within  the  Medical  Area,  3,01 1 ,  or  forty 
percent  (40%),  are  available  for  use  by  the  general  public.   Of  these  two  thousand  two 
hundred  forty-two  (2,242)  or  seventy-five  percent  (75%)  are  located  in  surface  lots  or 
garages.   The  balance  of  769  spaces,  or  twenty-five  percent  (25%)  of  all  available 
general  public  parking,  are  curbside  metered  parking  (344)  and  curbside  unmetered 
spaces  (425)  which  are  restricted  to  certain  hours. 
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Longvood  Medical  Area 


Existing  Scpjare  Footage 
(From  Master  Plans/Assessor ' s  Records/Phone  Conversations) 

(8/28/91) 


Institution 


Campus  Size 


Existing  Facilities 


1.  Harvard  University 


700,000  sf 


1,792,870  sf 
(1,792,870  sf) 


(This  information  taken  from  MASCO  summary  of  institutional 
development.  Master  plan  lists  existing  facilities  in  FAR  SF  at 
1,362,300  sf.  All  other  institutions  except  Brigham  &  Women  are  in 
GSF.   Harvard  has  no  existing  parking  garage  facilities.) 


Beth  Israel 


389,426  sf 


1,310,878  sf 
(1,152,172  sf) 


(This  information  taken  directly  from  master  plan.  Master  plan 
includes  sf  for  parking  garage  (158,706  sf  (486  spaces)  on 
Brookline  Ave) .  Master  plan  also  includes  sf  for  Research  West,  its 
new  building.  Leases  of  Emmanuel  Science,  109  Brookline,  and 
Queensbury  St.  garage  parking  not  included  in  total.  Bl/Children ' s 
parking  garage  not  included  in  total.  BI ' s  acquisition  of  the  MCA 
site  not  included  in  total.) 


3.  New  England  Deaconess 


376,000  sf 


1,172,953  sf 
(801,603  sf] 


(This  infoin:nation  taken  directly  from  master  plan.  Master  plan 
lists  existing  facilities  at  801,603  sf.  Does  not  include  sf  for 
two  garages;  it  only  lists  them  and  the  number  of  spaces.  By 
multiplying  350  sf  by  number  of  spaces  (751  spaces  for  Pilgrim  Rd. 
and  310  spaces  for  Francis  St.),  one  gets  an  additional  371,350  sf 
of  total  gross  floor  area.  This  is  now  included  in  total.  Master 
plan  does  not  include  what  it  calls  off-site  facilities  it  owns: 
38,340  sf  at  99  Brookline  Ave  for  office  functions;  and  20,000  sf 
at  21-27  Burlington  for  research.  This  is  not  included  in  total.) 


4.  Brigham  &  Women's 


432,625  sf 


1,755,119  sf 
(1,671,119  sf; 


(This  information  gained  from  phone  conversation  with  Leo  Byron  at 
Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital.   Master  Plan  lists  sf  in  Sf  (FAR)  and 


therefore  necessitated  an  adjustment  to  standardize  report.  Master 
plan  lists  main  campus  as  362,726  sf.  The  Boston  Lying-in  campus 
listed  as  69,899  sf.  Main  campus  gross  floor  area  listed  as 
1,170,840  sf.  BLI  gross  floor  area  listed  as  163,442  sf.  Total 
listed,  therefore,  is  1,334,282  sf.  Master  plans  lists 
approximately  15  buildings  which  it  leases  partially  or  as  a  whole. 
The  square  footage  totals  258,542  sf.  This  is  not  included  in  the 
total.  Examples  of  these  leases  include  parking  at  Servi-Center, 
333  Longwood,  454  Brookline,  Harvard  Lot  B  building.  Mission  Park 
Garage,  Jamiaca  Plain  and  West  Roxbury  health  centers  etc.  ASB  II 
parking  garage  is  not  listed  in  the  master  plan.  With  240  spaces  at 
350  sf  per  space,  would  add  additional  84,000  sf  to  gross  floor 
area.  This  is  now  included  in  total.  Brigham  &  Women's  sf  numbers 
are  presented  in  FAR  SF.  A  GSF  of  1755,119  is  presented  to 
standardize  report.) 


5.  Children's  Hospital        491,218  sf  1,728,471  sf 

(1,478,471  sf) 

(  1987  Master  Plan  for  Children's  is  only  for  PDA.  The  main  campus 
which  comprises  the  PDA  includes  a  campus  area  of  349,200  sf.  The 
Master  Plan  further  states  that  the  gross  floor  area  for  this  main 
campus  is  1,157,671  sf.  This  does  not  include  the  Enders  Research 
Expansion  which  is  not  yet  completed.  According  to  phone 
conversations  with  Children's  facilities  managers,  Children's  owns 
the  following  lots  outside  the  main  campus  within  the  LMA:  Gardner 
House;  parking  garage  behind  319  Longwood;  and  the  Galleria 
complex.  The  lot  sizes  are  as  follows:  Gardner  House  and  parking 
according  to  phone  conversation  (79,500  sf )  ;  the  Galleria  complex 
according  to  assessor's  records  (62,518  sf )  .  According  to  phone 
conversations,  the  floor  area  of  these  lots  are  as  follows:  Gardner 
House  (78,300  sf )  ;  parking  garage  (180,000  sf )  ;  the  Inn,  offices, 
retail  and  parking  garage  at  the  Galleria  (190,000  sf )  ;  and  the 
apartment  tower  at  the  Galleria  (122,500  sf ) .  Campus  area  outside 
the  main  campus  totals  142,018  sf.  Floor  area  of  structures  outside 
the  main  campus  totals  570,800  sf.  The  garage  behind  319  Longwood 
totals  434  spaces  with  a  floor  area  of  180,000  sf.  The  garage 
within  the  Galleria  totals  200  spaces.  350  sf  times  200  spaces 
equals  70,000  sf.  The  Bl/Children ' s  parking  deck  is  not  included  in 
total. ) 


6.  Dana-Farber  116,643  sf  656,945  sf 

(571,545  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  through  phone  conversation  with  the 
institution's  building  supervisor.  Building  sf  also  included  sf  for 
244  space  garage.  By  mutiplying  350  sf,  one  gets  85,400  sf  for 
garage. ) 


7.  Joslin  56,840  sf  166,240  sf 

(166,240  sf) 

(This  information  taken  directly  from  master  plan.  Master  plan 
includes  sf  for  research  addition  of  15,000  sf,  its  new 
development.  Joslin  has  no  existing  parking  garage 
facilities. ) 


8.  Judge  Baker  37,349  sf  68,508  sf 

(68,508  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  Judge  Baker 
has  no  existing  parking  garage  facilities.) 


9.  Mass  Coll  of  Art  292,800  sf  788,000  sf 

(788,000  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  through  phone  conversation  with 
building  and  grounds  supervisor.  However,  descrepencies  were 
brought  out  without  being  solved.  Supervisor  says  campus  size 
930,000  sf.  Assessor's  records,  however,  list  BI/MCA  campus  size  as 
98,816  sf.  Assessor's  records  lists  MCA  site  bouned  by  Huntington 
and  Palace  Rd  as  193,984  sf.  These  campus  sf  numbers  are  used  as 
the  totals  listed  above.  Supervisor  says  existing  campus  sf  is 
823,000  sf.  This  includes  35,000  sf  at  640  Huntington  (the  other 
side  of  Huntington),  which  is  not  included  in  the  total.  The 
breakout  of  facilities  includes:  69,000  sf  for  BI/MCA  site  at 
Brookline/Longwood;  and  719,000  sf  for  Huntington/Palace  Rd  campus. 
MCA  has  no  existing  parking  garage  facilities. 


10.  Mass  Coll  of  Pharmacy      90,147  sf  90,630  sf 

(90,630  sf) 

(This  information  taken  directly  from  master  plan.  Master  plan 
lists  numerous  rooms  it  leases.  All  are  from  institutions  which 
would  list  this  sf  total.  These  leases  are  not  included  in  total. 
Mass  College  of  Pharmacy  has  no  existing  parking  garage 
facilities. ) 


11.  Boston  English  130,542  sf  237,963  sf 

(197,363  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  Property 
cards  describe  building  as  10  story  and  basement.  Person  says  it 
includes  sf  of  existing  parking  garage  facility  of  116  spaces.  At 
350  sf,  parking  facility  totals  40,600  sf) 
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12.  Boston  Latin  260,579  sf  372,844  sf 

(372,844  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  from  Assessosr's  records.  Property 
cards  describe  it  as  two  buildings  and  basements.  Boston  Latin  has 
no  existing  parking  garage  facilities.) 


13.  Gardner  Museum  55,162  sf  7,724  sf 

(7,724  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  Records  list 
three  parcels  for  campus  size:  45,862  sf;  5,000  sf;  and  4,300  sf. 
Gardner  Museum  has  no  existing  parking  garage  facilities.) 


14.  Temple  Israel 

(This  information  was  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  These  list 
three  parcels  as  being  owned  by  Temple  Israel:  221  Longwood  (57,200 
sf)  (  NOTE:  THIS  IS  A  BAD  ADDRESS  OFF  ASSESSOR'S  RECORD.  221 
LONGWOOD  IS  LYING-IN.  A  CORRECT  ADDRESS  IS  NEEDED) ;  405  Longwood 
(64,900  sf )  ;  and  260  The  Riverway  (5,200  sf )  .  221  Longwood  is  now 
under  construction  as  the  MASCO  garage.) 


15.  Emmanuel  College  731,786  sf  430,000  sf 

(430,000  sf) 

This  information  is  taken  from  assessor's  maps  (campus)  and  1987 
MASCO  transportation  study  (facilities).  This  includes  Emmanual 
Science,  which  is  leased  by  Beth  Israel.  This  does  not  include  the 
Beth  Israel/Children's  parking  deck  which  is  on  Emmanuel's 
property.  The  land  for  this  parking  deck,  however,  is  included  in 
the  campus  total.  Emmanuel's  building  supervisor  is  compiling  exact 
figures  for  the  institution  and  will  provide  them  soon. 

16.  Simmons  College  566,184  sf  671,496  sf 

(671,496  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  through  phone  conversation  with 
building  and  grounds  supervisor.  The  Fenway  campus  land  area  is 
318,728.5  sf;  the  Brookline  residential  campus  land  area  is  247,456 
sf.  The  sf  of  the  buildings  on  the  Fenway  campus  is  363,816  sf;  the 
sf  of  the  buildings  on  the  Brookline  residential  campus  is  307,680 
sf.  Simmons  has  no  existing  parking  garage  facilities.) 


17.  Wheelock  College  153,650  sf  140,000  sf 

(122,500  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  assessor's  maps  (campus  size)  and 
from  1987  MASCO  transportation  study  (facilities) .  Building 
supervisor  says  he  does  not  have  this  information  for  Wheelock. 
This  data,  therfore,  is  not  exact.  Wheelock  has  an  existing  parking 
garage  facility  of  50  spaces  on  Pilgrim  Rd.) 


18.  Winsor  School  323,723  sf  71,172  sf 

(71,172  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  through  telephone  contact  with 
building  and  grounds  supervisor.  Winsor  has  no  existing  parking 
garage  facilities.) 


19.  MATEP  74,960  sf  276,447  sf 

(276,447  sf) 

(This  information  was  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  It  is  listed 
as  its  own  exempt  institution.  MATEP  has  no  existing  parking  garage 
facilities. ) 


20.  Other 


319  Longwood  8,685  sf  29,489  sf 

(29,489  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  This  parcel 
does  not  include  sf  of  Children's  parking  garage  facility 
behind  building.  It  is  included  in  Children's  sf  total. 


333  Longwood  48,891  sf  236,182  sf 

(96,466  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  This  site 
includes  garage  parking  of  495  spaces.  139,716  sf  for  garage 
according  to  assessor's  records.) 


352  Longwood  5,231  sf  10,532  sf 

(10,532  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records) 


368-372  Longwood  27,074  sf  79,676  sf 

(79,676  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records) 


158  Longwood  1,852  sf  4,463  sf 

(4,463  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records) 


Service  Center  Garage     55,577  sf  227,500  sf 

(0  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  650  spaces 
times  350  sf  equals  building  size.) 


Overholt  Bldg  11,675  sf  8,564  sf 

(8,564  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records.) 


11  &  14  Tetlow  Bldgs      10,690  sf  45,168  sf 

(45,168  sf) 

(This  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records) 


100  Riverway  8,095  25,000  sf 

(25,000  sf) 

(Land  sf  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  Building 
sf  information  is  an  estimation) 

114-122  Riverway  29,574  75,000  sf 

(75,000  sf) 

(Land  sf  information  gained  from  Assessor's  records.  Building 
sf  information  is  an  estimation) 


TOTALS  Land  Area      Existing  Facilities 

5,614,278  sf         12,550,746  sf 

(11,175,974  sf) 


Land  Ownership 
Within  Longwood  Medical  Area 

Emmanuel  College  730,000  SF 

Harvard  University-- 

Longwood  Campus*  30,000  SF 

Simmons  College  565,000  SF 

Children's  Hospital  490,000  SF 

Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital  430,000  SF 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  390,000  SF 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  375,000  SF 

Winsor  School  325,000  SF 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art  290,000  SF 

Boston  Latin  High  School  260,000  SF 

WheelocK  College  1 50,000  SF 

Boston  English  High  School*  130,000  SF 

Temple  Israel  125,000  SF 

Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  1 1 5,000  SF 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

And  Allied  Health  Sen/ices  90,000  SF 

Joslin  Diabetes  Center  55,000  SF 

Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  Museum  55,000  SF 

Judge  Baker  Children's  Center  40,000  SF 

Other  (residential,  commercial, 

office)  150,000  SF 


*  Harvard  land  ownership  does  not  include  Medical  Area  Total  Energy  Plant 
(MATEP),  a  Harvard  holding  company.  Power  plant  occupies  75,000  SF  of  land. 

*  Boston  English  no  longer  open. 
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Apartments  and  Condominiums 
within  the  Longwood  Medical  Area 


Institutional  #  of  Units 

Galleria  (Childrens)  154 

306  The  Riverway  (Deaconess)  38 

TOTAL  192 

Private 

368-372  Longwood  84 

11  &  UTetlow  62 

1 00- 1 22  The  Rivenway  1 34 

TOTAL  280 


Dormitory  Beds 
within  Longwood  Medical  Area 


Institution 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  70 

Han/ard  Medical  School 

Simmons  College  1,100 

Emmanuel  College  400 

Wheelock  College  500 

Mass  College  of  Pharmacy  220 
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Hospital  Employment 


1 


Beth  Israel 

Brigham  &  Womens 

Childrens 

New  England  Deaconess 

Dana-Farber 

Joslin 


5,000 
7,000 
5,000 
3,000 
1,500 
350 


Student  Enrollment 


Simmons  College 
Boston  Latin  High  School 
Mass.  College  of  Art 
Emmanuel  College 
Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy 
Wheelock  College 
Harvard  Medical  School 
Han/ard  School  of  Public  Health 
Harvard  School  of  Dental  Medicine 
Winsor  School 


2,900 

2,300 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

700 

500 

375 
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Existing  Development 

More  than  12.5  million  gross  square  feet  (GSF)  of  developed  space  exist  within  the 
LMA.   This  development  includes  more  than  11.1  million  GSF  of  building  space  and 
just  under  1.4  million  GSF  of  structured  parking  for  more  than  4,000  cars.  This 
represents  the  equivalent  of  six  John  Hancock  Towers  within  a  one-quarter  square 
mile  of  land.   Many  major  cities  in  the  U.S.  do  not  have  a  downtown  of  this  size,  and 
in  many  respects,  this  area  is  similar  to  parts  of  downtown  Boston.   The  financial 
district,  for  example,  is  comprised  of  approximately  twenty-five  million  GSF  of  "Class 
A"  office  space.  While  significantly  larger,  it  highlights  the  density  of  LMA  in  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

Most  development  within  the  LMA  is  concentrated  in  the  southern  half  of  the  area 

where  the  medical  institutions  are  located.   The  five  hospitals,  in  addition  to  the  Joslin 

Diabetes  Center,  account  for  approximately  6.8  million  square  feet  of  space,  while  the 

three  Harvard  schools  add  approximately  1.8  million  square  feet.  An  additional 

850,000  square  feet  of  space  is  located  in  Judge  Baker  Children's  Center,  the  two 

office  complexes,  the  Medical  Area  Total  Energy  Plant  (MATER),  and  the  Servicenter 

Garage,  which  all  provide  direct  support  to  these  institutions.   In  total,  medical 

institutions  and  medical-related  property  account  for  more  than  9.4  million  square  feet 

of  space.   All  but  Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  Judge  Baker  Children's  Center  either  abut 

Longwood  Avenue  or  are  located  to  its  south.  The  non-Harvard  academic  and  cultural 

institutions,  in  contrast,  account  for  just  under  three  million  square  feet  of  space  and 

either  about  Longwood  Avenue  or  are  to  its  north. 
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Building  Square  Footage 
Within  Longwood  Medical  Area 

Han/ard  University- 

Longwood  Campus*  1 ,800,000  GSF 

Children's  Hospital  1 ,800,000  GSF 

Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital*  1,400,000    SF  (FAR) 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  1 ,300,000  GSF 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  1 ,200,000  GSF 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art  800,000  GSF 

Simmons  College  675,000  GSF 

Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  650,000  GSF 

Emmanuel  College  450,000  GSF 

Boston  Latin  High  School  350,000  GSF 

Boston  English*  240,000  GSF 

Joslin  Diabetes  Center  1 70,000  GSF 

Wheelock  College  140,000  GSF 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

And  Allied  Health  Services  90,000  GSF 

Winsor  School  70,000  GSF 

Temple  Israel  70,000  GSF 

Judge  Baker  Children's  Center  70,000  GSF 

Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  Museum  25,000  GSF 

Other  (residentia),  commercial, 

office)  650,000  GSF 

*  Harvard  total  does  not  include  MATEP  plant,  a  Han/ard  holding  company. 
Power  plant  totals  275,000  GSF. 

*  Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital  total  is  listed  in  SF(FAR).  GSF  total  would  be 
approximately  1 ,800,000  GSF. 

*  Boston  English  no  longer  open. 
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Within  the  medical  institutions,  building  occupancy  is  primarily  devoted  to  clinical  care 
and  research  activities.   Of  the  6.8  million  square  feet  located  within  the  seven 
medical  institutions,  3.4  million,  or  one-half  of  all  medical  space,  supports  the  clinical 
care  functions  of  these  institutions,  while  research  accounts  for  1.1  million  square  feet, 
or  sixteen  percent  of  all  medical  space.  Office  functions  account  for  800,000  square 
feet,  or  twelve  percent  of  all  space,  and  commercial  and  residential  tenants  occupy 
approximately  500,000  square  feet.   The  balance  (approximately  1,000,000  GSF), 
accounting  for  fifteen  percent  of  all  medical  space,  is  used  for  parking  garage  facilities 
for  more  than  3,000  cars. 

Open  Space 

Due  to  the  high  concentration  of  development,  public  open  space  is  extremely  limited, 
particularly  in  the  area  south  of  Longwood  Avenue.   The  Riverway  and  Back  Bay  Fens 
sections  of  the  Emerald  Necklace,  one  of  Boston's  largest  parklands,  however,  abut 
two  sides  of  the  LMA.  These  areas  provide  open  space  opportunities  for  those 
institutions  which  abut  them.   Evans  Way  Park,  a  75,000  square  foot  park,  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  Mass.  College  of  Art  and  Simmons  College  campuses. 

Within  the  area  south  of  Longwood  Avenue,  however,  open  space  is  sparse.  While 

The  Riverway  section  of  the  Emerald  Necklace  borders  the  New  England  Deaconess 

Hospital,  the  only  public  open  spaces  within  the  immediate  area  are  Joslin  Park, 

Children's  Park,  and  the  semi-public  Harvard  Quadrangle.   The  land  area  of  these 

three  parks  totals  less  than  75,000  square  feet. 
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B.       PLANNED  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  1990s 

1.      Proposed  Development  Between  1990  and  2000 

Current  master  plans  of  LMA  institutions  include  proposals  for  the  construction  of  more 
than  3.9  million  square  feet  of  space  within  the  next  ten  years.  Approximately  450,000 
of  this  total  includes  the  renovation  of  existing  buildings.   Project  proposals  also  call 
for  the  demolition  and  removal  of  approximately  350,000  square  feet  as  part  of  these 
development  plans,  for  a  total  net  additional  development,  of  3.1  million  square  feet. 
These  proposals  represent  an  increase  from  12.5  million  to  15.6  million  square  feet  of 
space,  or  a  twenty-five  percent  increase  in  developed  space  within  the  next  ten  years. 
Most  of  this  projected  construction  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1995. 

Building  construction  is  almost  entirely  medical-related,  and  is  concentrated  in 
research  and  clinical  care  facilities.   Of  the  3.9  million  square  feet  of  proposed  new 
constnjction,  medical  research  accounts  for  just  under  one  million  square  feet,  while 
clinical  care  facilities  account  for  more  than  1.3  million  square  feet.   Medical-related 
office  space  accounts  for  almost  460,000  square  feet  and  academic  space  just  under 
300,000  square  feet.  The  remaining  project  proposals  include  850,000  square  feet  for 
par1<ing  garage  facilities  and  57,000  square  feet  for  child  care  facilities  and  retail 
space. 

The  seven  major  medical  institutions  will  grow  from  an  existing  size  of  6.8  million  to 

8.7  million  square  feet,  and  the  Harvard  University  campus  will  grow  from  1.8  million 

2.3  million  square  feet.   Other  private  medical  related  property  will  increase  from 
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850,000  to  just  under  1.2  million  square  feet.   Total  medical-related  space  will  reach 
12.2  million  square  feet,  an  increase  of  2.8  million  over  the  existing  level  of  9.4  million 
square  feet.   The  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy  is  the  only  other  institution  presently 
contemplating  development,  which  is  defined  in  this  study  as  educational  space.   It 
proposes  a  net  increase  of  a  space  of  approximately  160,000  square  feet.   Total 
cultural  and  educational  space,  therefore,  will  increase  to  3  million  square  feet.  With 
the  exception  of  development  that  will  occur  on  Beth  Israel's  main  campus,  all 
constnjction  within  the  LMA  will  take  place  either  along  Longwood  Avenue,  or  to  its 
south. 

This  growth  will  provide  tremendous  benefits  to  the  city  and  region.   The  total 
development  cost  is  valued  at  $800  million.  Approximately  5,500  construction  jobs  are 
expected  to  be  generated  from  these  projects,  with  most  hirings  occurring  within  the 
next  five  years.   Permanent  jobs  resulting  from  this  growth  are  estimated  to  total 
7,000,  with  the  majority  generating  higher  than  average  wages.   And  the  city  is 
expected  to  receive  approximately  $10.1  million  in  housing  linkage  funds  and 
$2.0  million  in  job  training  linkage  funds  as  well.   This  growth  will  help  this  area 
maintain  its  national  leadership  role  in  the  health  care  field,  provide  direct  economic 
benefits  to  the  residents  and  city  of  Boston,  and  assist  in  efforts  to  attract  and  retain 
private,  for-profit  industry  around  this  complex. 

This  growth,  however,  will  also  create  negative  impacts  within  the  LMA  and 

surrounding  neighborhoods.   Additional  development  further  reduces  the  area's 
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physical  and  visual  open  spaces.   New  development  could  possibly  exacerbate  traffic, 
parking,  and  environmental  conditions.   Transportation  networks  are  at  or  near  failing 
levels  at  many  intersections.   Parking  garage  facilities  now  occupy  just  under 
1 .4  million  square  feet  for  4,000  spaces.  The  constmction  of  850,000  square  feet  of 
new  parking  will  add  2,300  spaces.   While  parking  is  necessary  to  support  this 
complex,  it  could  add  to  existing  traffic  problems  and  adversely  contribute  to  air  and 
noise  quality  levels  if  corresponding  mitigation  measures  are  not  undertaken. 

Adjacent  neighborhoods  are  bearing  the  burden  of  these  development  pressures  as 
well.   Traffic  flows  increase  on  neighborhood  streets  as  arterials  become  congested. 
In  addition,  institutional  employees  and  visitors  park  on  neighborhood  streets,  taking 
up  important  residential  parking  spaces.   All  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  character 
of  these  neighborhoods  to  the  detriment  of  all  who  live  there. 

These  are  area-wide  issues  that  are  critical  to  the  future  of  the  LMA  and  surrounding 
communities.  They  require  a  collective  response.  With  a  development  management 
plan  which  attempts  to  facilitate  growth  while  protecting  the  long-term  character  of  the 
LMA  and  surrounding  communities,  the  impacts  of  growth  can  be  addressed  and 
mitigated. 
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2.      Medical  Research  Space 

Approximately  1.1  million  square  feet  of  medical  research  space  presently  exists  within 
the  LMA.   This  represents  more  than  forty  percent  of  the  2.6  million  square  feet  of 
research  space  in  Boston  as  a  whole. 

The  vast  majority  (1  million  square  feet)  of  medical  research  space  in  the  LMA  is 
located  within  the  five  hospitals  and  Joslin  Diabetes  Center.   The  Harvard  Medical  and 
Dental  Schools  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  account  for  just  under  100,000  square 
feet  of  research  space. 

An  estimated  1.2  million  square  feet  of  additional  research  space  is  projected  to  be 
built  between  1991  and  the  year  2000,  more  than  a  100  percent  increase. 
Approximately  1  million  feet  of  this  future  development  involves  specific  proposals  for 
research  facilities  (see  appendix).  The  remaining  200,000  has  been  identified  through 
surveys  of  these  institutions,  but  specific  proposals  have  yet  to  be  developed.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  future  research  space,  totalling  approximately  800,000  square  feet,  is 
expected  to  be  built  by  the  hospitals  and  Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  while  the  Harvard 
professional  schools  have  developed  proposals  for  just  under  400,000  square  feet  of 
space.   Overall,  if  all  future  demand  for  research  space  is  met,  it  will  account  for  one- 
fourth  of  all  proposed  development  within  the  LMA  over  the  next  ten  years. 
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Many  of  the  proposed  medical  research  projects  are  at  or  exceed  100,000  square 
feet,  although  a  number  of  planned  projects  include  much  smaller  space  requirements. 
The  major  proposed  medical  research  projects  include: 

Facility  Square  Feet 

CH  Enders  Research  142,800 

BW  LMRC  99,659 

HMS  EQRF  185,000 

HSPH  Building  II  100,000 

NEDH  Research  Facility  170,000 

Approximately  1 .4  million  square  feet  of  medical  research  space  is  planned  to  be  built 
in  Olmsted  Plaza,  located  in  the  former  Sears  Building  next  to  the  LMA,  over  the  next 
ten  years.  This  development  is  designed  to  partially  accommodate  this  growing 
demand  for  research  space  within  the  LMA  as  well  as  to  attract  additional  research 
opportunities.   It  will  have  both  private  and  institutional  medical  research  facilities  to 
accommodate  both  small  and  large  tenants. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  medical  research  stems  in  large  part  from  continued  federal 
investment  in  medical  research.  The  National  Institute  of  Health  (NIH),  the  primary 
sponsor  of  medical  research,  has  increased  its  budget  at  an  average  annualized  rate 
of  11  percent  from  1970  to  1987.   For  Harvard  University  and  its  affiliated  institutions, 
annual  increases  have  averaged  approximately  1 1.5  percent  during  this  same  time 
period.   Projections  are  that  these  institutions  will  continue  to  keep  pace  with  federal 
allocations  throughout  the  1990s. 
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LMA  institutions  are  major  recipients  of  research  grants.  Four  of  the  top  seven 
recipients  of  NIH  grants  to  independent  hospitals  were  LMA  institutions.   Only  five 
states,  including  Massachusetts,  received  more  NIH  funding  than  the  LMA  as  a  whole. 
The  five  hospitals  and  Joslin  received  more  than  $150  million  from  NIH  in  1989  while 
Harvard  University  received  approximately  $100  million.   Total  NIH  support  therefore 
exceeded  $250  million.   The  total  budget  of  these  institutions  for  medical  research  was 
approximately  $400  million  in  1989.   The  estimated  budget  for  medical  research  by 
LMA  institutions  could  reach  $600  million  in  constant  dollars  by  the  year  2000. 

The  number  of  permanent  jobs  created  by  the  expected  growth  in  research  is 
estimated  to  be  between  1 ,500  and  2,500.   The  average  square  footage  per  full-time 
research  employee  is  now  estimated  at  325  square  feet.   Based  on  surveys  from  the 
hospitals  and  professional  schools,  the  "optimal"  square  footage  per  employee  is  473 
square  feet.   If  institutions  attempt  to  alleviate  overcrowding  and  meet  conservative 
projections  of  future  research  support,  employment  estimates  will  be  closer  to  1 ,500 
new  jobs. 

These  estimates  would  bring  total  employment  in  medical  research  by  LMA  institutions 
to  more  than  6,000  employees,  or  a  60%  increase  over  existing  research  employment 
levels.  The  educational  skills  needed  by  new  employees  is  estimated  to  be  similar  to 
existing  employment  breakdowns.  The  total  payroll  for  medical  research  could  reach 
between  $190  million  in  constant  dollars  by  the  year  2000. 
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3.      Clinical  Care  Space 

Approximately  3.4  million  square  feet  of  clinical  space  exists  within  the  LMA.  This 
represents  50  percent  of  all  hospital  and  medical  center  space.  This  space  supports 
2,080  licensed  beds. 

An  estimated  1.3  million  square  feet  of  clinical  space  is  proposed  to  be  built  between 
1990  and  the  year  2000.   Only  a  small  portion  of  this  space,  however,  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  bed  capacity.   The  major  thrust  of  this  development  is  the  modernization  of 
existing  bed  facilities  and  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  outpatient  facilities. 
Because  inpatient  admissions  have  increased  only  slightly  over  the  last  few  years  and 
the  average  length  of  stay  has  continued  to  drop,  new  bed  expansion  has  not  been 
necessary.  Treatment,  though,  is  being  directed  more  and  more  to  outpatient 
facilities,  necessitating  such  expansion  within  most  major  hospitals. 

Proposed  clinical  space  development  will  significantly  affect  individual  campus  designs 
and  operations.  Of  the  projects  presently  proposed,  four  are  in  excess  of  100,000 
square  feet,  including  three  projects  over  300,000  square  feet.   The  major  proposed 
projects  include: 
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Facility  Square  Feet 

1.  NEDH  Clinical  Facility  323,000 

2.  Bl  Inpatient  Facility  307,000 

3.  Bl  MCA  Site  373,000 

4.  BW  Clinical  Support  Facility  213,000 

5.  NEDH  Ambulatory  Facility  85,000 

Patient  care  in  the  LMA  accounted  for  approximately  $900  million  in  revenues  in  1989. 
This  represents  the  majority  of  all  health  care-related  revenues.   There  are 
approximately  14,000  employees  in  the  clinical  care  functions  of  these  hospitals  and 
medical  centers,  whose  average  salary  is  $24,000,  ranging  from  $67,000  for  doctors 
to  $15,000  for  janitorial  personnel.  The  total  payroll  is  approximately  $340  million. 

The  number  of  jobs  created  by  growth  in  patient  care  is  estimated  to  be  between 
2,000  and  2,500  additional  jobs.  This  represents  a  fifteen  percent  increase  in  patient 
care  employment  over  the  next  ten  years.   With  this  growth,  the  total  payroll  for  patient 
care  could  potentially  reach  between  $385  and  $400  million  in  constant  dollars  by  the 
year  2000. 
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4.      Medical  Office  and  Retail  Space 

Approximately  800,000  square  feet  of  office  space  presently  exists  within  the  LMA's 
health  care  facilities.   Approximately  460,000  square  feet  of  new  office  space  is 
projected  to  be  built  between  1990  and  the  year  2000.   All  such  constnjction,  with  the 
exception  of  MASCO's  mixed-use  project,  which  includes  70,000  square  feet  of  office 
space,  will  occur  within  the  hospitals  and  Joslin. 

Most  of  these  proposed  projects  are  much  smaller  in  scale,  although  three  projects 
proposed  will  come  close  to  or  exceed  100,000  square  feet.   The  major  projects 
include: 

Facility  Square  Feet 

1.  MASCO  Mixed-Use  70,000 

2.  BW  Clinical  Support  Facility  90,000 

3.  Bl  Mass.  College  of  Art  100,000 

4.  BW  Academic  I 

Approximately  4,000  people  are  employed  in  office  functions  for  these  medical 
institutions,  with  an  average  salary  of  $22,000  and  a  total  payroll  of  approximately  $90 
million.   Projected  increases  in  administrative  and  office  personnel  are  estimated  to 
total  between  1 ,000  to  2,000  additional  employees  after  the  completion  of  these 
projects. 
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An  additional  57,000  square  feet  of  retail  and  child  care  space  is  also  proposed  to  be 
built.  This  includes  27,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  in  the  historic  Mass.  College  of 
Art  building  as  part  of  Beth  Israel's  development  of  this  parcel.   In  addition,  New 
England  Deaconess  will  provide  8,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  within  its  planned 
Clinical  Facility  and  MASCO  will  provide  5,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  within  its 
mixed-use  building.   MASCO  and  Beth  Israel  are  presently  constructing  child  care 
sites  each  totalling  between  8,000  and  9,000  square  feet.  These  projects  are 
estimated  to  generate  approximately  150  additional  jobs. 
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5.      Academic  Space 

An  additional  300,000  square  feet  of  academic  space  is  projected  to  be  built  over  the 
next  decade  by  Harvard  University  and  the  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy. 
100,000  square  feet  of  this  construction  includes  the  renovation  of  existing  buildings. 
The  balance  includes  the  construction  of  additional  dormitory,  classroom,  office,  and 
dining  facilities.   Approximately  350  additional  jobs  are  expected  to  be  generated  from 
these  projects. 

• 

These  projects  include: 

Facility  Square  Feet 

1.  HMS  Vanderbiit  Dormitory  84,000 

2.  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy  Science/ 

White  61,000 

3.  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy  Science 

Addition  373,000 

4.  HSPH  Building  I  52,000 

5.  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy  Dormitory  71 ,000 
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6.      Parking 

Approximately  1.4  million  square  feet  of  structured  parking  facilities  with  4,400  spaces 
exist  in  the  LMA.  An  additional  800,000  square  feet  is  projected  to  be  built  between 
1990  and  2000  to  provide  an  additional  2,300  spaces.  Two  projects,  Harvard's 
underground  garage  and  MASCO's  mixed-use  project,  are  presently  under 
construction.  These  total  430,000  square  feet  with  1 ,250  spaces.   Beth  Israel's  Mass. 
College  of  Art  development  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  500-space  garage,  and  its 
on-campus  development  calls  for  an  additional  500  space  facility.   The  Mass.  College 
of  Pharmacy  development  calls  for  50  additional  spaces  in  garage  facilities  as  part  of 
its  mixed-use  development.   These  future  projects  will  add  an  additional  425,000 
square  feet  of  parking  facility  space  in  the  area.   All  such  projects  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy's  garage  facility  are  designed  to  support  medical- 
related  growth  within  the  LMA. 

Future  proposed  projects  and  their  total  square  footage  are  below: 

Facility  Square  Feet 

2.  Bl  Mass.  College  of  Art  (500)  234,000 

3.  Bl  Parking  Garage  (500)  175,000 

4.  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy 

Parking  Garage  (50)  16,000 
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PARKING  INVENTORY 


Faci I i ty  Name 

(Surface  Lots  -  Onsite) 


Public 


Private 


Total 


y  Beth  Israel 

320-330  Brookline  Avenue 
336  Brook  line  Avenue 
340-350  Brook  line  Avenue 

/Brigham  &  Women's 

721  Huntington  Avenue 
56  Shattuck  Street 
26  Binney  Street 
221  Longwood  Avenue 
225  Longwood  Avenue 

Chi Idren's  Hospi  tal 
Blackfan 
Deaconess  Road 
283  Longwood  Avenue 

Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute 
65  Deaconess  Road 

Joslin  Diabetes  Center 
356  Longwood  Avenue 

Deaconess  Hospital 
18  AutuTT  Road 
454  Brook  line  Avenue 

Uinsor  School 

214  The  Riverway 
118  Pi Igrim  Road 

Wheelock  Col  lege 
25  Pi Igrim  Road 

Boston  Latin  School 

78  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 
78  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 

Boston  English  School 

77  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 

Harvard  Medical  School 
29  Shattuck  Street 
286  Longwood  Avenue 
659  Huntington  Avenue 
180  Longwood  Avenue 
188  Longwood  Avenue 
230  Longwood  Avenue 
107  Louis  Pasteur 
695  Huntington  Avenue 
Blackfan 

Mass  College  of  Pharmacy 
179  Longwood  Avenue 
179  Longwood  Avenue 

Emnanuel  College 

Siirmons  College 
54  Pi Igrim  Road 
82  Pi Igrim  Road 
42  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 

Mass  Col  lege  of  Art 
179  Palace  Road 
173  Palace  Road 


1A 

20 

0 

20 

IB 

0 

116 

116 

1C 

0 

29 

29 

2A 

22 

14 

36 

2B 

0 

19 

19 

2C 

49 

0 

49 

17 

0 

30 

30 

12F 

0 

18 

18 

3 

0 

32 

32 

26 

10 

20 

30 

^8 

50 

0 

50 

4 

0 

32 

32 

5 

0 

20 

20 

6B 

0 

23 

23 

6C 

0 

86 

86 

8A 

0 

24 

24 

88 

0 

60 

60 

10A 
108 


11 


15A-E 


60 


53 

60 


25 


228 


60 


53 

60 


25 


12A 

0 

52 

52 

128 

0 

11 

11 

12C 

0 

30 

30 

120 

0 

14 

14 

12E 

0 

21 

21 

12G 

0 

37 

37 

12H 

0 

65 

65 

121 

0 

18 

18 

55 

0 

223 

223 

14A 

0 

117 

117 

148 

0 

23 

23 

228 


16A 

0 

9 

9 

168 

0 

15 

15 

16C 

0 

375 

375 

25 

0 

18 

18 

22 

0 

25 

25 

335  Longwood  Avenoe 

Tenple  Israel 

3  Plymouth  Street 

42  Lots  Subtotal 


(Garages  -  Onsite) 


13 

58 

80 

138 

7 

0 

0 

0 

209 

2,082 

2,291 

Beth  Israel 

336  Brookline  Avenue 

31 

364 

119 

483 

Emmanuel  Deck 

15C 

0 

200 

200 

Brigham  &  Women's 

ASBII 

240 

0 

240 

Children's  Hospital 

Blackfan 

33 

429 

0 

429 

333  Longwooo   /enue 

37 

195 

300 

495 

Galleria 

38 

60 

50 

110 

Emmanuel  Deck 

15C 

0 

200 

200 

Oana-Farber  Cancer  Institute 

44  Binney  Street  34        144       100      244 

Deaconess  Hospital 
110  Francis  Street 
378  Longwood  Avenue 

Boston  English  High  School 
77  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 

Uheelock  College 

Overholt  Thoracic  Clinic 

35  Francis  Street  41         0       18       18 

Servi Center  Garage 

488  Brookline  Avenue         36 

13  Facilities  Subtotal 

Total  Onsite 


35 

160 

150 

310 

39 

116 

645 

761 

40 

0 

116 

116 

30 

0 

40 

40 

325 

325 

650 

2,033 

2,263 

4,296 

2,242 

4,345 

6,587 

(Surface  Lots  -  Off site) 

Mass  College  of  Art 
Huntington 

130  Peterborough 

Kenmore/Red  Sox 

Salvation  Army 

Fenmore  Realty 

Mattes  Management 

Mass.  Tire  Corp. 

laz   Parking  Lot 

Wentworth 

Mass  Mental  Health 
74  Fenwood  Road 
Viking  Street 

Uentuorth  Institute  (CH) 

Children's  Hospital 
819  Beacon  Street 
Longwood  Towers 

Sears 

31  Jersey  Street  (NEDH) 

Calunet  Street  (BUH) 

Total  Surface 


49 

0 

295 

295 

23 

0 

80 

80 

0 

277 

277 

0 

20 

20 

0 

90 

90 

0 

42 

42 

0 

115 

115 

0 

140 

140 

0 

380 

380 

27A 

0 

76 

76 

27B 

0 

44 

44 

60 


245 


245 


0 

220 

220 

0 

50 

50 

0 

80 

80 

0 

55 

55 

0 

2,209 

2,209 

(Garages  -  Off site) 

59-75  Queensberry  St.  (BI) 

91-101  Queensberry  St.  (BI) 

Mission  Park  Management 
22  Vining  Street  (BUH) 

Brigham  Or.  Lot  (BUH) 

One  Brookl ine  Place 

Lansdowne  Garage 

Total  Garage 

Total  Offsite 

Total  Onsite  and  Offsite 


53 


0 

81 

81 

0 

40 

40 

0 

1,362 

1,362 

0 

55 

55 

0 

150 

150 

0 

280 

280 

0 

1,968 

1,968 

0 

4,177 

4,177 

2,242     8,522    10,764 
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CROSSTOWN  PLAN 

PROPOSED  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

1991-1995 

SUMMARY 

Total  Investment  $951. Sm 

Employment 

Construction  Jobs  6,169 

Permanent  Jobs  7,129 

Development  Program 

Total  Space  4,229,463 

Medical  Research  Space        905,060 

Linkage 

Housing  Linkage  $12,751,400 

Jobs  Linkage  $2,550,280 


CROSSTOWN  PLAN 


PROJECT 


Beth  Israel 
Rabb  Building  Expansion 

New  England  Deaconess 

Palmer-Baker  Bldg.  Expansion 

Beth  Israel 
NICU  &  Offices 

Brigham  &  Women's 

Clinical  Support  Facility 

Joslin  Diabetes  Center 
Research  and  Clinic 
Faci lity  Expansion 

JHB/Macomber 
Olmsted  Plaza,  Phase  I 

Children's  Hospital 

1295  Boylston  St.  Project 

New  England  Deaconess 
Clinical  Facility 

Wentworth  Institute 
College  of  Design  & 
Construction,  Phase  I 

Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy 
Science  Building,  Dining 
Facility,  White  Building 
Renovation 

Northeastern  University 
Material  Sciences  Laboratory 

Boston  University 
School  of  Management 

Beth  Israel/Mass.  College 
of  Art  Development 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
Building  II  Expansion 

Brigham  &  Women's 
Tower  Lobby  Expansion 

Beth  Israel 
Southeast  Building 

Brigham  &  Women's 
Medical  Research  Building 
Office 

New  England  Deaconess 
Clinical  Research  Building 


PROPOSED 

PROJECTS 

1991 

-1995 

SQUARE 
FEET 

- 

INVESTMENT 

EMPLOYMENT 

PERMANENT 

CONSTRUCTION 

5,791 

$2.0 

11 

10 

13,500 

$3.0 

61 

12 

17,000 

U.9 

48 

26 

268,000 

$48.5 

529 

489 

8A,230 

$28.0 

192 

142 

300,000 
98,000 

330,736 
81,726 

61,000 

120,000 
500,000 
836,000 
100,000 
3,700 
120,000 
28,280 

170,000 


$100.0 


$30.0 


$140.0 


$10.0 


$10.0 


$30.0 


$75.0 


$137.8 


$35.6 


$0.9 


$40.0 


$4.0 


$68.7 


634 


193 


652 


204 


178 


211 

4 

237 

129 

359 


614 


179 


604 


90 


44 


300 

88 

871 

1,045 

989 

1,006 

256 

7 

219 

19 

310 


PROJECT 

SQUARE 
FEET 

INVESTMENT 

Northeastern  University 
Parking  Garage/Ruggles  St. 

i 

Wentworth  Institute 
College  of  Design  & 
Construction,  Phase  II 

350,000 

$13.3 

55,000 

$8.3 

Northeastern  University 
West  Campus  Housing 

161,500 

$24.2 

Northeastern  University 
Business  Administration 

73,000 

$11.0 

Dormitory 

40,000 

$6.0 

JM8/Macomber 
Olmsted  Plaza/Phase  I-B 

300,000 

$100.0 

Wentworth  Institute 

141,000 

$16.9 

EMPLOYMENT 
PERMANENT       CONSTRUCTION 


3  64 

138  40 

4  118 
183  43 

1  29 

634  614 

300  82 
Col  lege  of  Design  & 
Construction,  Phase  III 

Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy             41,000           $3.7             63  21 
Science  Building  Addition 
and  Parking 

TOTALS       4,299,463          $951.8          7,128  6,171 
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$468,000  1  $2,340,000  |       $186.4 
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I.   EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


~-ie  C.rcumterenTial  Transit^Feasibilitv  Study  was 
jncertaKen  dv  tfne  Massacnusetts  Bay 
'ransooaation  Authority  (MBTA)  to  examine  snort 
anc  iong  term  transDonation  access  imDrovements 
'or  aesiinations  outsiae  the  regional  core  and  to 
'eiieve  congestion  m  downtown  Boston  on  the 
■aciai  raoic  transit  system.  The  pnmary  ooiectives 
cr  tne  siudv  include 


unaerwav  m  the  area  The  findings  of  :nis  sfjc. 
Should  De  invaiuacie  m  reacning  decisions  aco^: 
circumferential  corridor  imorovements.  as  wen  as 
decisions  regarding  other  regional  transit  neecs. 


A.     PLANNING  PROCESS 


imoroved  access  to  and  between  maior  activity 
centers  located  on  the  fnnges  of  downtown 
Boston  and  m  the  ten  surrounding  cities  and 
towns  located  aooroximateiy  five  miles  from  the 
Central  Business  Distnct. 

2.  imoroved  access  to  intercity  and  regional 
ser^^ices  SUCH  as  Northeast  Corridor  Rail, 
commuter  rail,  and  air  transponation. 

3  Relief  of  crowding  in  the  central  segments  of  the 
Creen  Une  and  the  radial  rapid  transit  lines  sucn 
as  the  Red  ano  Orange  Lines. 

4.  increased  overall  ndership  on  the  MBTA 
system, 

~he  primary  study  area  was  defined  as  the  area 
within  approximately  five  miles  of  the  Boston  Central 
Business  District  and  encompassed  the 
municipalities  of  Boston.  Brookiine.  Camoridge. 
Chelsea.  Everett.  Maiden,  Revere.  Somerville, 
Watertown  and  Winthrop. 

As  a  feasibility  study,  emphasis  was  placed  on 
identifying  those  corridor  improvements  that  are 
wonhy  of  further  more  detailed  consideration jn_an 
Alternatives  Analysis.  This  next  step,  an  Alternatives 
Analysis,  would  lead  to  a  Draft  Environmentai 
Impact  Statemfint,  and  is  required  by  the  federal 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  before  federal 
commitments  art  made  to  major  transit  capital 
investments. 

While  earlier  studies  have  identified  the  desirability 
of  circumferential  transit  services,  this  effort  has 
been  the  first  to  provide  m  depth  information  on  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  corridor 
improvements.  In  addition,  this  study  provides  a 
unique,  comprehensive  look  at  the  entire.  MBTA 
transit  system  m  the  year  2010.  Thus,  the 
Circumferential  Transit  Feasibility  Study  has 
"■equireq  close  coordination  with  the  many  other 
transportation  ano  land  use  planning  activities  now 


The  Circumferential  Transit  Feasibility  Stuc. 
produced  three  maior  categones  of  products  as 
follows: 

•  Long  range,  maior  corridor  investments  wc.-thv 
of  further  study  m  an  Alternatives  Analysis.'Crar 
Environmentai  impact  Statement  process,  c-t 
not  likely  to  be  operational  for  fifteen  tc  rvventy 
years; 

•  Short  range  bus  service  improvements  m  tne 
corridor  that  could  be  implemented  m 
approximately  the  next  five  years,  with  a 
phasing  strategy  including  immediate 
improvements:  and 

•  Transportation  System  Management  :"'3M; 
improvements  (generally,  lower  cost  traffic  anc 
circulation  actionsi  to  assist  bus  movements  m 
this  very  congested  corridor,  and  capaoie  of 
Deing  implemented  m  the  next  ten  years 

The  process  started  with  a  number  of  activities 
designed  to  proquce  the  information  needed  to 
aentify  these  ma)or  categones  of  improvements 
~hese  activities  included  the  following: 

•  Data  collection  to  update  population  anc 
employment  forecasts  to  the  year  20 iO,  whicr 
subsequently  became  the  oasis  lor  travei 
forecasting; 

•  A  senes  of  interviews  with  local  area  officials 
regional  planning  agencies,  transporation 
providers,  and  maior  employers  and  institutions 
in  the  corridor  to  identify  current  transportation 
concerns,  anticipated  future  problems,  and 
long  range  plans: 

•  An  analysis  of  rignt-of-way  opportunities  m  tne 
circumferential  corridor  based  on  mrormanon 
developed  m  eahier  studies  and  limited  "ew 
field  work;  < 


•  An  anaivsis  ot  exisimg  travel  conditions  m  the 
cor'iccr  inciuamg  :ne  oertormance  of  ooth  the 
street  nignway  ana  transit  networks:  and 

•  -  :e'"9''3i  nUtDlic  involvement  orocess  centered 
c"  -'Cieci  Coorainating  Committee  >PCC) 
•neetmcs  conauctea  ihrougnout  the  course  of 
tne  study. 

Cnce  tnese  steos  were  comoieted  a  'sketch  plan" 
anaivsis  was  undertaken  to  identrfy  future  travel 
neeas  and  soecific  transit  corridor  ooportunities. 
'his  was  followed  by  the  generation  of  long  range 
alternatives  snort  range  Dus  service  improvements. 
anc  snort  :o  medium  range  TSM  improvements. 
■Alternatives  m  each  category  were  then  separately 
evaluated  ~he  findings  of  these  three  evaluation 
steos  'cm  the  oasis  for  the  separate 
-ecommencations  made  m  each  category. 


a. 


TRAVEL 
CENTERS 


PATTERNS     AND     ACTIVITY 


"ne  circumferential  corridor  study  area 
encompasses  a  large  number  of  existing  and 
emerging  activity  centers  surrounding  the  Boston 
core,  'hese  activity  areas  nng  the  core  beginning 
with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
southeast  and  ending  with  Logan  Airport  on  the 
northeast.  Traveling  clockwise,  the  corridor 
connects  the  following  ma|or  activity  centers  within 
tne  City  of  Boston: 

University  of  Massachusetts  Boston  Campus. 

Newmarket. 

Boston  City  Hospital/Boston  University  Medicai 
Scnooi/Southeast  Technology  Square, 

Southwest  Corridor  Redevelopment  Area, 

Northeastern  University, 

Longwood  Medical  Complex,  and 

Boston  University. 

Crossing  the  Charles  River  to  Cambridge  at  roughly 
the  Boston  University  Bridge,  centers  include; 

•  University  Park  Simplex  Development. 

•  Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology  (MIT), 

•  Kendall  Square. 


•  Ei^at  Cambncge  nedeveiccment  Area  a-^c 

•  Lechmere  and  North  ^omt  neceveiccr^e'": 
areas. 

Continuing  ciocxwise  back  into  the  C.tv  zi  3cstc- 
the  cornoor  connects  the  Chanestown  activitv 
centers  of  Bunker  hill  Community  College  and  the 
Chanestown  Naw  "^ard.  Possioie  extension  of  the 
corridor  northward  through  Sullivan  Square  Everett 
and  Chelsea  and  then  south  again  to  Logan  Airport 
was  also  analyzed. 

Within  this  same  area  the  cornoor  crosses  the 
maiority  of  the  MBTA  s  ma)or  radial  transit  facilities 
including  the  following: 

•  Red  Line  and  proposed  Old  Colony  commuter 
rail  lines  at  the  JFKy'U  Mass  Station. 

•  ProDOsed  Roxbury  replacement  transit  service 
at  Washington  Street  anc  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard. 

•  Orange  Une  and  Southwest  Corridor  commuter 
rail  lines  at  Ruggles  Station. 

•  E  Branch  of  the  Green  Une  at  Huntington 
Avenue  and  Ruggles  Street. 

•  D  and  C  Branches  of  the  Green  Une  at  Park 
Crive, 

•  B  Branch  of  the  Green  Line  and  the 
Pramingham  commuter  rail  line  at  St.  Mary  s 
Street. 

•  Red  Line  at  Kendall  Square  Station. 

•  Green  Une  at  Lechmere  Station,  and 

•  Orange  Une  and  all  North  Station  commuter  rail 
lines  at  Community  College  Station. 

If  extended  to  Logan  Airport  the  corridor  also 
crosses  the  Blue  Une  at  Airport  Station. 

Oevelopment  in  key  activity  centers  within  the 
circumferential  comdor  is  expected  to  mtensifv 
greatly  by  the  year  20i0,  The  study  team  identified 
a  number  of  actr^ity  centers  with  significant  growth 
cotential.  including  Logan  Airport,  tne  Chanestown 
Navy  Yard,  the  Lechmere/East  Cambnoge.  North 
Point  area,  the  Kendall  Square  area  the 
MiT'University  Park  area,  the  Longwood  Meoicai 
area,  the  Southwest  Corridor  area,  and  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  area. 
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"■^e  existing  transfiorration  svstem  serving  tne 
circ'jrntereniial  cornaor  consists  Dnmaruv  or  tne 
'ecionai  mgnway  ana  transit  networks  wmcn  'aciate 
"orn  ;ne  Boston  core  area  A'hiie  tnree  interstate 
-';cnwav  segments,  numerous  exoresswavs  and 
aneriais  and  all  of  the  MBTA  s  -aoia  transit  ana 
commuter  rail  lines  cross  the  cornaor,  no  major 
"igpway  or  rapid  transit  ime  connects  activity 
centers  m  the  cornaor  As  a  result,  hignwav  access 
reauires  travel  to  the  core  of  Boston  and  then  back 
cut  on  verv  congested  facilities,  or  traversing  the 
corridor  on  generally  local  streets  wnicn  carry 
volumes  well  beyond  their  design  capacities, 

"ravel  by  transit  is  eaually  troublesome,  requmng 
travel  into  the  core  on  a  radial  line  and  then  bacK 
cut.  ~hese  trips  usually  require  a  transfer  at  the 
most  congested  point  in  the  system.  Alternatively, 
travel  oetween  ooints  m  the  corridor  can  be  made 
Dy  bus.  out  these  routes  tend  to  be  slow  and 
jnprecictaole  as  a  result  of  the  congested  street 
segments  over  which  they  must  operate, 
■ipcroximateiy  two  dozen  bus  routes  currently 
serve  movement  m  the  cornaor  ana  experience 
average  caily  naership  of  nearly  95.000  tnps. 


C.    SHORT  AND  MID  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 


;he  WBTA  sncuid  monitor  development  and  :'3 
aemand  m  a  number  of  areas  to  aetermme  :ne  ■": 
appropriate  timing  of  service  additions  -rsas 
'equiring  cicse  attention  mciuae  the  Newmar-e 
and  Boston  C.tv  Hcspitai  areas  m  Bcstc"  ~-. 
jmversity  Parn,  Kendall  Sauare  anc  Eas 
Cambndge/Lecnmere'North  Point  areas  'O 
Camoridge,  and  the  Chanestown  Navy  Yard 

Specific  bus  route  recommendations  incude  :ne 
following: 

•  Route  8  &  46  -  compining  the  Route  3.  wmcn 
connects  Harbor  Point  to  Ruggies  Station  anc 
the  Route  46.  which  connects  Dudley  Sauare  tc 
South  Huntington/Heath  Street  would  form  one 
route  connecting  Harbor  Point  to  Scutn 
Huntington/Heath  Street,  with  access  to  tne 
Orange  Line  at  Jackson  Square  Station, 

•  Route  63  -  this  route,  which  connects  Cleveland 
Circle  to  Central  Square  Station  m  Camoncge 
should  be  exienoed  to  Kencall  Square  Station 

•  Route  64  -  this  route,  which  connects  Cak 
Square  m  Bngnton  to  Central  Square  Station  ,n 
Camoridge  should  be  discontmuec  n 
combination  with  the  Route  86  extension  :c  Can 
Square,  discussed  below. 


The  findings  of  the  analysis  of  existing  corridor 
conaitions  ana  the  forecast  of  future  year  2010 
cpnaitions  demonstrate  the  need  for  significant 
transit  improvements.  Actions  need  to  be  taken 
immediately  to  improve  "existing  bus-operalions, 
preserve  options  for  future  corridor  development. 
neio  Shape  corridor  land  use  to  assure  a_ transit 
onentatjon,  and  take  advantage  of  development 
potential  m  the  corridor  to  help  off-set  the  cost  of 
future  corndor  investments. 

oiven  levels  of  existing  development,  transit 
'idersnip.  and  traffic  congestion,  actions  are  needed 
immediately  to  improve  existing  bus  services  and 
PUS  operations  at  key  locations  m  the  corndor.  The 
LongwooO  afM,  Boston  University  "area.  Kendall 
Square  and  th»  C^la^1estown  Navy  Yard  are  the 
most  importamoJthe  areas  deserving  attention  over 
roughly  the  next  fiyfe  years. 


1.    Short  Term  Bus  Improvements 

The  study  identifies  a  numoer  of  recommended  bus 
service  improvements  m  the  corndor  These 
improvements  are  designed  to  meet  both  existing 
travel  needs  and  those  that  are  likeiy  to  develop  over 
tne  next  five  to  ten  years,   in  the  case  of  the  latter. 


•  Route  55  -  this  route,  which  now  :c"-ec;3 
Bnghton  Center  to  Kenmore  Souare  3.-:-.c 
have  improved  service  levels  with  snc-e^ec 
headways  and  extended  service  hours 

•  Route  70  -  this  route,  which  current:,  -^"s 
between  Waltham  and  Central  Square  S;a:  en 
in  Cambridge,  should  be  extended  tc  ■e'-ca,. 
Square  Station. 

•  Route  86  -  this  route,  which  connects  S-  .an 
Station  on  the  Orange  Line  to  Harvarc  Sc-a-e 
in  Camoridge  and  Union  Square  m  a,  $;;.- 
should  be  extended  to  Oak  Square  m  zr"-zr 
with  the  elimination  of  service  on  the  Pcute  •:- 
as  discussed  above. 


New  Route  226  -  the  addition  of  :n 
would  provide  new  service  between  rv 
Square  and  Harvard  Squar 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and  the 
University  Bridge.  This  new  route  wouic 
ridersnip  on  the  existing  Routes  '  anc 
help  reduce  current  overcrc 
Implementation  of  the  new  Route  226  s." 
considered  following  a  review  of  the  z 
service  and  operating  impacts  on  the  ~ 
and  47 
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•  ,  New  Route  229  -  this  new  rcL'?  would  ccnnec: 
=  jggies  Station  on  ;ne  Grange  -ne  to  t-.e 
Ztt^anestown  Navv  Yard,  via  tne  Longwooc 
Mecicai  Area.  'Jniversity  Park/MIT  Kencail 
5oua:'9  Lecrimere  Station  and  Comn'jmtv 
3ciiece  Station  on  the  Orange  Line,  initial 
mpiementation  of  this  route  could  oe 
accomoiishea  by  modifications  to  the  existing 
Routes  63  and  4T-A.  as  follows: 

Route  63:  Extend  the  existing  service  from 
Cieveianc  Circle  to  Central  Sauare  Station  m 
Camoriage  and  on  to  Kendall  Sauare. 
_ecnmere,  Communtty  College  Station  and 
the  Chanestown  Navy  Yard. 

Route  47-A:  Extend  the  existing  short-trip 
'rom  Boston  City  Hospital  to  Kenmore 
Sauare  over  the  Massachusens  Avenue 
3nage  to  MIT  then  via  Vassar  and  Mam 
Streets  to  Kenaall  Square. 

•  Mass  Turnpike  Express  Bus  Routes  -  tour 
potential  routes  are  iaentifie<3  for  improving 
express  PUS  services  from  the  western  suDuros 
to  the  Longwood  area,  emerging  growth 
centers  aiong  the  Charles  River  in  Camondge. 
and  possibly  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  While 
Changes  to  the  Turnpike  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
existing  Allston  interchange  are  desireaoie  to 
support  these  routes,  all  could  be  implemented 
as  Demand  warrants  prior  to  any  modifications. 
Consideration  snould  be  given  to  the 
.ongwood  and  Kendall  Sauare  routesjn  Jhe 
near  future.  Service  to  the  University  Park/MlT. 
East  Campridge/Lechmere,  and  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  areas  should  be  considered  as 
development  in  these  areas  warrants. 


2.     Modest  Cost  Traffic  improvements 

~he  Circumferential  Transit  Feasibility  Study  also 
dentifies  a  number  of  modest  cost  traffic 
improvements  capable  of  improving  traffic  flow  and 
ous  operation*  on  existing  streets  and  artenais  m 
the  corridor.  Most  of  these  improvements  will 
reauire  the  MBTA  to.  work  closely  with  local 
m.unicipaiities  and. other  State  agencies. 

Specific  recommendations  include  the  following: 

•  Newmarket  Area  -  the  MBTA  should  work 
Closely  with  the  Boston  EDIC  and  the  Boston 
T.'ansportation  Department  to  implement 
improvements  to  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(  supportive  of  bus  service  improvements 
through  this  redevelopment  area. 


•  South  Bay  Interchange  ■  tne  MS'-  3ncu:c 
work  c;cseiy  witn  the  State  CF"A'  anc  tne  Ecstc 
Transportation  Department  to  ^rr.z'^  —  -"- 
improvements  m  the  area  as  part  of  the  Cenr.-a- 
Arrer^v  reconstruction  sucoortive  of  exoancec 
bus  service  tn  tne  Meinea  2  =  3  3 
Boulevard/Massachusetts  Avenue  corncor 

•  Meinea  Cass  Boulevard  -  the  MB'A  snouio 
monitor  traffic  conoitions  m  the  area  to 
determine  the  appropriate  timing  for  the 
development  of  the  existing  transit  reservation 
as  a  bus  facility.  Consiaeration  snouic  aisc  ce 
given  to  the  eventual  conversion  of  tne 
ngnt-of-way  for  use  by  light  rail  or  an  aer:ai 
guideway  for  mini  metro  operation  ^inaii'. 
lana  development  along  the  comdor  mciuomg 
the  addition  of  euro  cuts,  snouid  be  cioseiv 
monitored  to  assure  that  bus  operations  will  not 
be  negatively  impacted  and  that  future 
development  of  the  transit  reservation  :s  not 
compromised. 

•  Ruggles  Station  Area  -  the  MBTA  should  work 
closely  with  the  Boston  Transportation 
Department  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  to  implement  the  series  of 
improvements  identified  in  the  body  of  this 
report  to  improve  bus  operations  througn 
Ruggles  Station.  Development  shouio  oe 
monitored  to  assure  that  the  existing  easement 
through  the  station  and  the  aojoming 
development  parcels  is  maintained  for  possioie 
future  light  rail  or  mini  metro  development. 

•  Ruggles  Street  -  Ruggles  Street  should  oe 
widened  to  a  four  lane  cross  section. i:etween 
Ruggles  Station  and  Huntington  Avenue,  The 
existing  transit  reservation  shoulo  ce 
maintained  with  a  minimum  width  of  32  feet 
New  development,  including  additional  euro 
cuts,  should  be  closely  monitored  to  assure  tnat 
future  development  of  either  a  iignt  raii  line  or 
mini  metro  tunnel  is  not  impeded,  in  aadition 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possioiiity 
that  this  segment  will  include  a  tunnei  portai  for 
the  transition  of  a  light  rail  line  from  surface  to 
subway, 

•  Greater  Longwood  Area  -  the  MBTA  should 
work  with  the  City  of  Boston.  MASCO  anc  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDO  m  the 
implementation  of  the  series  of  recommenoeo 
traffic  improvements  m  the  overall  area  from 
Huntington  Avenue  to  the  Boston  University 
Bnage, 
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TSM  Corridor  Segments 


Allston  Interchange  of  the  Mass  Turnpike  ■ 

:ne  M5~-i  snouic  work  witn  the  'jmoike 
-utnonty  and  tne  Executive  Office  of 
"ransDonation  and  Construction  to  allow  ous 
-se  of  tne  truck  route  now  unaer  stucv.  'his 
'ac:iitv  could  allow  exoress  ouses  to  exit  tne 
"jrnoiKe  and  use  tne  Grand  Junction  Bridge  to 
'eacn  oesnnations  in  Cambnoge 

University  Park  -  the  MBTA  should  worn  with 
the  City  of  Camondge  to  implement 
imorovements  for  the  operation  of  buses  m  the 
University  Park/MIT  area  as  part  of  the 
oroocseo  street  changes  in  the  area. 

Kendall  Square  -  the  MBTA  should  work  with 
t'^.e  Cty  of  Cambridge  and  the  Cambridge 
Redevelopment  Authority  to  implement 
mcrovements  for  bus  operations  m  the  general 
area. 


considered  "hree  of  tnese  tec'-oicoies 
conventional  oiesei  bus  ngnt  rail  anc  inte'""^ec  ate 
rapid  transit  (Blue  -inei  are  currentiv  oceratec  z. 
the  META  and  two  of  tne  tecnnciooies  c_3 
proDuision  ;eiectric  and  diesell  guicec  cu3  b'z 
automated  peoDie  mover  would  oe  new  :z  :"e 
MBTA  system  Because  of  tne  cor'cc 
cnaracteristics  of  constrained  ngnts-of-way  anc 
likely  short  station  soacmgs  with  hign  volumes  cf 
transfers  between  lines,  neavy  rail  raoid  transit  sucn 
as  Pea  and  Orange  Line  venicles  ano  commuter  'an 
are  inappropriate. 

Six  initial  alternatives  were  generated  with  'he 
objective  of  defining  a  wioe  range  of  ocssioie 
corridor  options.  Based  on  the  results  of  tne  'irst 
pass  evaluation  long  range  alternatives  were  '■efmec 
into  eight  distinct  options,  and  a  detailed  evaiuai:on 
and  cost  effectiveness  analysis  were  conos^ctec 
Alternatives  include  the  following; 


Lechmere  Station  -  the  design  of  the  new 
station  should  provide  for  the  smootn 
movement  of  Duses  between  Kendall  Square 
and  Community  College  Station  on  the  Orange 
_.ne  and  the  Chanestown  Navy  Yard. 

Gilmore  Bridge  -  the  MBTA  should  work  with 
the  Cities  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  and  the 
State  DPW  in  a  study  to  determine  aoDroonate 
traffic  flow  improvements  in  the  general  area. 

Chariestown  Navy  Yard  •  the  MBTA  should 
work  with  tne  City  of  Boston,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  tne  New  England  Aquarium  to 
implement  the  identified  improvements  needed 
to  allow  for  the  smooth  operation  of  buses 
through  the  Chariestown  Navy  Yard. 


D.    LONG  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  study  identifies  and  evaluates  a  number  of 
alternative  long  range  improvements  m  the  corridor 
Five  generalized  transit  technologies  are 


1.     Alternative  1  -  Baseline 

This  alternative  is  the  baseline  or  no  action  22 'C 
design  year  transit  service  m  the  circumferential 
corridor.  It  provides  a  Pasis  of  companson  for  tne 
seven  "action"  alternatives.  While  this  alternative 
did  not  include  any  improvements  m  the 
circumferential  corridor,  it  did  include  a  numoer  of 
planned  radial  transit  improvements  sucn  as  tne 
restoration  of  Old  Colony  rail  ser/ice. 


2.     Alternative  2  -  TSM 

The  TSM  or  Transportation  Systems  Management 
alternative  consists  of  low  cost  t'a**ic 
improvements,  the  addition  of  new  bus  routes  and 
modification  of  existing  bus  routes,  as  descnoec  m 
the  earlier  section.  The  TSM  alternative  provides  t.-^e 
basis  for  companson  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  tne 
major  investment  options. 


3.     Alternative  3C  -  Core  LRT 


4.     alternative  3D  -  JFK,U  Mass  Core  LHT 
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~-i!s  alternative  is  the  simplest  of  the  light  rail  options 
and  would  consist  of  a  single  line  connecting 
=.uggies  Station  on  the  Southwest  Comdor/Orange 
_:ne  to  Community  College  Station  on  the  northem 
eg  of  the  Crange  Line.  It  would  consist  of 
aooroximately  5/!  miles  of  double-track  liqnt  rail, 
^reocminantly  m  sutsway.     A  total  of  ten  new 


stations  would  oe  constructed,  two  at-grade.  one  on 
aerial  structure,  and  seven  m  suDway.  Also 
included  is  an  expanded  maintenance  and  storage 
facility  at  Lechmere  and  new  commuter  rail 
oiatforms  on  the  Framingham  Line  near  St.  Mar/'s 
Street  and  on  all  North  Station  lines  at  Community 
College. 


This  alternative  includes  the  core  alignrre'^:  3f 
alternative  30  and  adds  an  extension  from  =  jcc  es 
Station  to  the  JFK/U  Mass  Station  on  the  =^ec  -'-e 
This  extension  produces  a  total  douoie-tracr  -= 
length  of  7  3  mijg,s.  The  total  number  ot  s:a:  :"s 
would  increase  to  14.  with  four  at-graoe  "ac  :- 
aerial  structure  and  eight  m  suowa.  '.^/, 
commuter  ra'i  platforms  would  be  aocec  "ea-  Z: 
Mary's  Street  on  the  Framingham  _  -e  a: 
Community  College  on  all  North  Station  'mes  i~z 
at  JFK/U  Mass  on  the  Old  Colony  Line  3ec3-ir  ;• 
the  line  s  greater  length  and  the  lower  noer  zs'-^-z 
on  the  outer  portions,  two  light  rail  lines  wc^.r  :e 
operated.  One  would  run  from  JFK, U  Vass  •: 
Kendall  Square,  and  one  would  connect  =.>;;  es 
Station  to  Community  College. 
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5.     Alternative  3E  -  JFKU  Mass  to  Airport  via 
Community  College 


6.     Alternative  3F  -  JFK  U  Mass  to  Airport  via 
Grand  Junction 


This  alternative  would  provide  light  rail  service  the 
full  length  of  the  corridor  from  JFK/U  Mass  to  Logan 
Airport.  It  would  be  essentially  the  same  as 
Alternative  30  from  JFK/U  Mass  to  Community 
College.  From  Community  College  Station  this 
alternative  would  extend  circumferential  ser/ice 
norh  along  existing  rail  facilities  through  Somerviile, 
Everen,  and  Cheisea.  then  southward  to  East 
Boston  and  terminate  at  Logan  Airport.  This 
alternative  consists  of  a  total  of  13.3  double  track 
miles,  with  nearly  all  of  the  additional  six  miles 
compared  to  Alternative  3D  being  at-grade.  The 
total  number  o^  stations  would  increase  to  19.  with 
nine  at-grad».  tvyo  on  aeral  structure,  and  eight  m 
subway.  3ecattM  of  the  length  of  the  route  three 
iignt  rail  lines  wouiti  be  operated.  One  would  ser^e 
the  entire  corridor  from  JFK/U  Mass  to  Logan 
Airport.  A  second  would  operate  between  jFK/U 
Mass  and  Kendall.  And  a  third  would  connect 
Ruggles  Station  to  Community  College  Station. 


This  alternative  would  provide  light  rail  service  "-r 
length  of  the  corndor  from  JFK/U  Mass  to  _CC3' 
Airport,  using  a  slightly  different  alignment  tha-  :"3' 
deschbed  for  Alternatrve  3E,  Unoer  this  octior  --e 
Grand  Junction  Railroad  would  be  utilized  fc  :s 
entire  length  from  the  Charles  River  to  S^:'.  .3" 
Square  Station  on  the  Orange  Une.  This  rrcc  ■  rz 
afignment  consists  of  12.7  double  track  miles  - 
total  of  1 8  stations  would  be  included,  mneat-^-ace 
two  on  aerial  structure,  and  seven  m  suowav  '.•?••• 
commuter  rail  platforms  would  be  constructec  "^a- 
St.  Mary  s  Street  on  the  Framingham  Line,  nea'  "-■? 
O'Bnen  Highway  on  the  Fitchburg  Une,  at  Sw.  -a- 
Square  on  the  North  Shore.  Lowell  and  -lave'- 
Unes.  and  at  JFK/U  Mass  on  the  Old  Colonv  _  -e 
As  with  Alternative  3E.  three  different  routes  wc.  : 
serve  the  comdor  One  route  would  run  the  eT  -f 
corridor  from  JFK/U  Mass  to  Logan  Airoon  Z'~ 
would  provide  service  between  Ruggles  Staticr  a-c 
Sullivan  Square  Station  And  one  would  zc""e:^ 
jFKy'U  Mass  Station  to  Mam  Street  m  CamDr:cce 
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Alternative  5D  -  Mini  Me..o  Core  Alignment         8.     Alternative  6  -  Guided  Bus 


'^ —  ' ^ 


'he  initial  analysis  of  fully  grade  separated,  medium 
caoacity  raoid  transit  options  indicated  that  only  tne 
central  oortion  of  the  corridor  had  potential  year 
2C'C  ncersnip  large  enough  to  warrant  this  nign 
capital  cost  alternative.  As  a  result,  the  detailed 
a-aiysis  was  limited  to  an  alternative  running  from 
=  'jggies  Station  to  Community  College  Station,  The 
line  would  consist  of  approximately  S.i  miles  of 
aouDie-tracK  guideway,  ail  in  subway  except  for  a 
limited  section  oerween  Lechmere  and  Community 
College.  A  total  of  ten  stations  would  be 
constructed,  one  on  aerial  structure,  and  nine  m 
supway.  Also  mduded  is  a  new  maintenance  and 
storage  facility  rxxtti  of  Community  College  Station, 
anc  new  commuter  rail  platforms  on  the 
=ramingham  Lint  near  St.  Mary's  Street  and  on  ail 
.North  Station  lines  at  Community  College. 


Coportunities  for  low  cost  guided  bus  development 
are  very  limited  in  the  core  segment  of  the 
Circumferential  comdor  between  Ruggles  Station 
a-^c  Community  College  Station.  However,  outsice 
■"e  core  area  significant  opponumties  exist  'c 
:-.ced  bus  development  on  both  the  extensions  to 
.^■<.U  Mass  from  Huggles  ana  Logan  Airporr  'rom 
r immunity  College,  Thus,  the  core  comccr 
•ecL^ires  significant  subway  construction,  similar  to 
•-at  identified  for  the  light  rail  and  mini  metre 
2  ;ernatives.  For  purposes  of  analysis  the  guioec 
c-s  alternative  was  defined  with  guiaewav 
ceveiopment  througnout  the  length  of  the  comoor 
f'om  Ruggles  Station  to  Logan  Airport.  Therefore, 
in  this  area  it  is  similar  to  the  light  rail  svstem 
cescribed  m  Alternative  3E.  A  total  of  13.3  aouoie 
track  guideway  miles  would  be  included,  with  over 
four  miles  of  subway,  limited  sections  on  aenai 
stnjcture,  and  the  balance  at  grade,  A  total  of  "9 
stations  would  be  included,  with  nine  at-grade.  two 
on  aerial  structure,  and  eight  in  suoway  Cuioec 
bus  vehicle  storage  and  maintenance  was  assumec 
to  be  accommodatefl  by  expansion  cf  existing 
MBTA  bus  bases.  Six  separate  bus  routes  wouid 
operate  m  the  corndor 
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EVALUATION 
IMPROVEMENTS 


OF       LONG       RANGE 


~-^e  alternatives  were  suCDiected  to  a  aetaiiec 
e>.aiLaticn  and  cost  effectiveness  anaivsis  using  a 
.ear  2CtO  oesign  horizon  The  results  are 
Su'mmarized  m  the  accomcanying  tame.  Key 
fincings  with  regard  to  the  ma|or  investment 
alternatives  mciuae: 

•  Ridership  -  all  maior  build  alternatives  generate 
-iign  leveis  of  noersnio  ranging  from  100.000  to 
'50.000  Doaroings  per  aay.  Of  this  ridersrup 
aooroximately  60  percent  is  diverted  .from 
existing  rail  lines  and  Pus  routes,  and  40  percent 
are  new  riders. 

•  Green  Line  Impacts  •  all  maior  build 
alternatives  proauce  sucstantial  reductions  m 
Green  _;ne  oeaK  load  volumes  between  ParK 
and  3oyiston  Stations  Reductions  average 
"ougniy  2C  percent  compared  to  the  TSM 
Alternative. 

•  Commuter  Rail  Impacts  ■  improved  service  m 
the  circumferential  corridor  produces  large 
increases  m  commuter  rail  ndership, 
particuiany  for  routes  serving  North  Station. 

•  Travel  Time  Savings  -  all  major  build 
alternatives  produce  ma|or  travel  time  savings 
for  corndor  transit  usersy  " 

•  MBTA  System  Requirements  -  most  of  the 
maior  ouiid  alternatives  produce  savings  m 
reduced  vemcie  requirements  for  buses-J5ed 
-ine  cars  and  Green  Une  cars. 

•  Service  to  Users  with  Special  Needs  -  impacts 
vary  depending  on  the  technology  The  hign 
platform  Mini  Metro  Alternative  provides  the 
most  improved  accessibility  for  wneel  chair 
users. 

•  Reliability  -  all  ma|or  build  alternatives 
significantty  improve  the  reiiaDiiity  of  transit 
service  in  the  comdor.  Greatest  improvement 
would  occur  with  the  fully  grade  separated  Mini 
Metro  Alternative. 

•  Implementation  -  all  build  alternatives  require 
major  investments  and  construction 
Implementation  and  phasing  are  probaoiy 
easiest  for  the  Lgnt  Rail  Alternatives.  Both  the 
Mini  Metro  and  Guided  Bus  Alternatives 
introduce  new  tecnnoiogies  to  the  MBTA 
system. 


•  Environmental  -  all  rr^aicr  c^iic  ai:s'"'a:..es 
oroduce  reductions  ;n  zorr\cor  aLitc  fa^e-  a^c 
'esult  :n  reductions  m  /enic:e  ems3:cns  a"" 
energy  consumotion  \oise  ncac'.s  ;■■? 
generaliv  minimal  ::eca'j3e  c"  '"r 
predominance  or  suoway  alignment, 

•  Land  Use  -  all  maior  builc  alternatives  '9~-;"e 
minimal  rignt-of-wav  acquisition  Significarr 
development  impacts  are  ukeTy  from  ail  tre 
options. 

•  Capital  Costs  -  all  build  alternatives  recuire 
major  investments  exceeding  Si  Billion  :n  '  9=3 
dollars. 

•  Operating  Costs  ■  ail  maior  punc  aitematr.es 
result  in  overall  savings  m  MB'^A  svsterr 
operating  costs  comoared  to  the  ~£M 
Alternative. 

•  Cost  Effectiveness  -  with  the  exceoticn  c'  '."e 
Guided  Bus  Alternative,  ail  produce  ratios  a, t-" 
UMTA  thresnolds  for  consioeration  ^  2- 
Altematives  Analysis. 


F.     LONG  RANGE 

RECOMMENDATION 


ALTERNATIVES 


The  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  long  -3-^^ 
alternatives,   indicate  that  a  numoer  of  cc:  :~; 
appear  to  provide  highly  cost  effective  soiut.cs  •; 
meet  corridor  travel  needs,  in  general,  it  ;s  c:ea""3 
without  a  major  investment  m  the  corncor   "z~  : 
conditions  and  transit  ooerations.will  aete^c'3:; 
significantly  by  the  year  20i  0    Growth  m  er-^e';:  - : 
activity  centers  in  both  Boston  and  Campncge  ■■■ 
be  restrained  without  a  maior  investment    -  ■-- 
corridor.    In  addition,  if  the  Circumferential  _.~r   ; 
not  Puilt  by  the  year  20i0  costly  improvements  ~  2. 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  capacity  proDiems  :-  -- 
links  of  both  the  Red  and  Green  Lines     -  ";   . 
opportunities  exist  both  for  transit  line  ngr:-;-  .-. ; 
and  for  the  shaping  of  new  development  if  car--; 
for  a  Circumferential  Line  proceeds  m  a  •  ~r 
manner. 

Investment  in  a  major  transit  facility  -  •-- 
circumferential  corridor  will  require  a  nurrze-  : 
additional  steps  and  actions.  Should  oecis.c-s  ^^ 
made  to  proceed,  more  m  depth  comr-^- • 
involvement  must  be  unoenaken:  refmeme'-'  3-: 
more  m  depth  analysis  of  cornoor  alternatives  ~_: 
occur:  further  study  of  land  use  and  envircr"-e-'3 
issues  will  be  required;  actions  must  oe  :a-r'  ■: 
preserve  existing  rignt-of-way.  and  opocT^-  ■  -^ 
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sr^cuiG  De  oursuec  :o  secure  funding  and  lomt 
leveicoment  ccssiDiimes  'he  n-.ost  imoo_r:ant_nex: 
stez  'S  :o  oegin  a  formal  Alternatives  Analysis  and 
E~'.ircnmentai  ;mDact  Statement  orocess 

~"?  'esoirs  cr  tne  long  range  alternatives  evaluation 
"~  C3:e  :.~at  octn  tne  Lignt  ^ail  and  Mini  Metro 
A.ternatives  acoear  promising  ana  are  worthy  of 
'^.rtner  stuov  .Vhne  tne  _;gnt  Rail  Alternatives 
oroduce  :ne  lowest  cost  effectiveness  ratios,  the 
Ml,-;!  Metro  Alternative  is  nearly  as  attractive  in 
acoition.  me  larter  produces  the  shoaest  travel 
times,  would  oe  fully  accessible  to  soeciai  needs 
jsers.  and  results  m  lower  operating  costs  per 
oassenger  comcared  to  the  Lignt  Rail  Alternatives. 
Zr  tne  negative  side,  it  has  a  nigner  capital  cost, 
.vouic  :niroauce  a  new  technology  to  tne  MBTA 
s.stem  anc  wouic  not  oe  as  easy  to  implement  m 
erases  as  comcared  to  the  other  alternatives. 


A  distinct  advantage  or  the  -.gnt  =aii  Aiter-.at:  .~S2'% 
their  aoiiitv  to  operate  on  lower  cost  ncn-r'scr 
secaratec  ngnt-ot-wav  ouisioe  tne  core  an--"-^'-- 
This  is  verv  important  if  me  e>aensions  from  =^oi'  rs 
to  w-"^'  'J  Mass  or  norrnwaro  'rem  2c'*"~_".'. 
Couege  are  sencusiv  consicerec 

The  Guioed  5us  Alternative  produces  cost 
effectiveness  measures  mucn  nigner  than  tncse  'cr 
any  of  the  other  alternatives,  "his  is  pnm.ani.  e 
result  of  the  high  costs  of  ngnt-of-way  development 
and  the  lower  naersmp.  The  former  occurrec 
because  of  the  e)<tensive  suoway  segments 
included  in  the  feasibility  study.  The  guicec  ous 
nowever.  has  significant  aavantages  reiatec  tc 
Circumferential  Ljne  phasing  and  its  im.pact  cn 
reducing  Green  Line  volumes.  As  a  resuit  .t  5 
recommended  that  the  cost  and  noership  impacts 
of  a  more  moaest  approacn  oe  explored. 
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INTRODUCTION 


~^-~  I.rcLimferential  "ransit  =9as;bilitv  Stucv  /.as 
initiaiec  Dy  the  Massacnusens  Bay  "ransDonaticn 
Autncritv  (MBTA)  m  early  1987  to  examine  short  ana 
iong  term  transDortation  oDtions  to  imorove  access 
to  aestinations  outsiae  the  regional  core  and  relieve 
congestion  in  cowntown  Boston  on  the  radial  rapid 
transit  svstem.  The  onmarv  stuoy  focus  was  the 
area  within  aoDroximately  five  miles  ot  the  Boston 
Central  Business  District  and  encomoassed  the 
municicaiities  of  Boston,  BrooKlme,  Camondge, 
Cheisea.  Everett,  Maiden,  Revere.  Somer^ille 
.'.atertown  anc  Wmthrop  Figure  II- 1  illustrates  the 
general  stucv  area 

""le  studv  of  circumferential  imorovements  has 
Adoe  -anging  imolications  for  the  entire  MBTA 
system  since  neanv  every  major  MBTA  service  's 
imcactec  I3y  improvements  m  tne  cornoor  Eacn  c 
the  tour  existing  orancnes  of  the  Green  wine,  anc 
coth  legs  of  the  Orange  and  Red  Lines  are 
intercepted  and  thus,  impacted  by  the  cornoor 
3eoenaing  on  the  length  of  the  corridor  to  the 
northeast  the  Blue  Line  mignt  also  be  affected 
Commuter  rail  lines  from  the  north  snore, 
northwest,  west,  and  southwest,  as  well  as  the 
pianneo  Old  Colony  services  to  the  south  shore  are 
Similarly  impacted,  in  addition,  the  corridor  is  now 
served  by  a  number  of  surface  bus  lines,  many  of 
wnicn  experience  the  highest  rioersmp  of  all  MBTA 
bus  services. 

Thus,  the  Circumferential  Transit  Feasibility  Study 
has  'eauired  dose  coordination  with  the  manv 
other  transportation  and  land  use  planning 
activities  now  unaerway  :n  the  area,  in  addition  a^n 
MBTA  system-wide  analysis  of  transit_servaces_arid 
impacts  in  the  year  20  iO  vvas_  confljuGled.  The 
findings  of  this  work  provide  much  new  ana 
extremely  valuable  information  regaraing  tne 
characteristics  and  conditions  of  transit  system 
operation  twenty  years  into  the  future.  The  studv  is 
unique  in  thai  for  the  first  time  m  many  years  a  basis 
IS  available  tor  the  MBTA  to  formulate  a  long  range 
comprehensive  p(an. 

Boston,  like  marry  ma|or  metropolitan  areas,  has  a 
large  number  o^tnp  generators  locatea  beyond  the 
central  core.  These  activity  centers  ring  the  core 
area  beginning  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  southeast  and  ending  with 
Logan  Airport  on  the  northeast  Traveling 
ciocKwise.  maior  existing  and  emerging  centers  m 
the  City  of  Boston  mcluoe: 


•  Lniversitv  ot  Ntassacnuseits  3amc-s-3--: 
=  oint, 

•  Newmarket  area. 

•  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Uni.e^s^t 
Medical  School/Southeast  "ecnnoicg 
Sauare. 

•  Southwest  Corridor  Redevelopment  -r=a 

•  Northeastern  university. 

•  Longwood  Meaicai  Complex,  anc 

•  Boston  University 

Crossing  the  Charles  Riverto  Cambnage  at  'cuc" 
the  Boston  University  Bnoge  centers  inciuce 

•  University  Park  Simplex  Development 

•  Massachusens  Institute  of  Technology    M.~ 

•  Kendall  Square. 

•  East  Cambnage  Redevelopment  Area,  a"c 

•  ^ecnmere.' North  Point  Reaeveiopment  areas 

Continuing  clockwise,  back  into  the  City  of  Bostc" 
the  corridor  connects  the  Chariestown  acti'.it, 
centers  of  Bunker  Hill  Community  College  and  t^-i 
Chariestown  Navy  Yard.  Northwara  '-:- 
Chariestown  the  corridor  continues  t.hrc-r' 
Sullivan  Square.  Somerviile.  Everett.  Cheisea  a-: 
then  south  again  through  East  Boston  to  _;:3' 
Airport. 

Boston,  however,  is  unique  m  the  densitv  anc  •?  - 
of  employment  activity  contained  m  these  :  rsf  ■  ' 
centers.  In  addition,  many  of  these  a-ea: 
panicutarly  those  north  of  the  Charles  Rive^  a-a  - 
Chariestown  are  experiencing  very  rapic  gr^.-.-- 
commercial.  retail  and  residential  aeveioome"' 

The  capacity  of  the  regional  highwav  networ.  --- 
lOcal  anenal  system  serving  many  of  these  a-%i- 
near  saturation,  with  only  modest  improveme^'. 
capacity  foreseen  m  the  future 

The  MBTA  rail  system,  while  serving  manv  3;  ""r.- 
areas.  consists  totally  of  radial  lines  focused  z"  --. 
central  downtown  core.  Thus,  most  transit  f  cs    . 
these  centers  require  riders  to  pass  throua- 
transfer  in  the  most  congested  segments  :■    '- 
system.    The  MBTA  has  undertaKen  recer:    -,- ■ 
on-going  expansions  and  improvements  to  :~c  ■  ^ 
lines,  such  as  the  Red  LmeNonhwestexiensiC"  :- 
Orange  Line  relocation,  piattorm  lengthens r 
both  the  Red  and  Orange  lines,  and  restcra:  :- 
Old  Coionv  commuter  rail  service    '-lowe^e' 
anticipated  that  implementation  o(  these  c:  r 
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FIGURE     -1                                                    "^ 
Circumferential   Studv  Corridor                                     — 
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•^3.  '"c;  ce  5urfic:ent  :o  -eneve  ;ne  ever  ncreasing 
rc^.cesiion  in  t^e  central  system  anc  imorove  ;ne 
"'C  a'3;:;CL;t:on  ro  tie  areas  surrouncmg  --ip 
::~.'.ntowr:  core 


A.     STUDY  PURPOSE 

3i'-en  :"ese  ccnaitions,  tne  M5TA  undertook  the 
C.rcjmrerentiai  'ransit  =easiDiiity  Stuay  with  the 
'oiiowing  oDiectives 

1 .  imcroveG  access  to  and  between  maior  activity 
centers  m  the  fringes  of  downtown  Boston  and 
t'^e  ten  surrounding  cities  and  towns  located 
aocrcxirr.ateiv  five  miies  from  the  central 
ousiness  district 

2.  morovec  access  to  intercity  and  regional 
3er. ices  such  as  Northeast  Corridor  Rail, 
commuter  rail  anc  air  transportation, 

3.  =9'ief  Z'  crowding  m  the  central  segments  cf  the 
3reen  L:ne  and  the  radiai  rapid  transit  lines  sucn 
as  the  Red  and  Orange  unes. 

4.  increased  overall  ndership  on  the  MBTA 
system. 

As  a  feasibility  study  emphasis  was  placed  on 
centifying  those  corridor  improvements  that  are 
//ortny  of  further  more  detailed  analysis.  The 
cpiective  was  to  identify,  describe  and  then 
evaluate  a  broad  range  of  options  for  the  purpose 
of  recom.mending  alternatives  for  consideration  m 
an  Alternatives  Analysis  The  next  ^ISD.  an 
Alternatives  Analysis,  v^ouid  lead  to  a  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  and  is  reouired 
oV  !H§  federal  'J roan  Mass  ^nsit  Administration 
oefore  federal  commitments  are  made  to  maior 
capital  investments. 


itucies  of  circumferential  transi:  se^'.ice  ca;?  ":  '"e 
Boston  '.'anspctation  ='!anninc  -e-'9w  ="==  ;• 
'9~Z  "ne  3"-^  sfjdv  ;a9ntifiec  f^e  cr:.'-a', 
corridor  for  se,'"-ice  as  :^e  3rano  -unction  'an'cac 
rignt-of-wav  frcrr  :rie  "ecnnoiogy  Scuare  a'?a  " 
Camoncge  "c  Boston  jniversit,  tn.'oug"  "-e 
Fenway/  Park  Drive  area,  aiong  Ruggies  Street  tc 
an  interface  with  tne  relocated  Grange  _,ne  en  to 
Dudley  Souare  m  Roxbun/,  througn  tne  Boston  C.tv 
ncspital/B  U  Medical  Center  crossing  -no 
Southeast  Expressway  and  eventually  terminating 
at  South  Station  m  total  the  corridor  encomoasses 
much  of  the  area  envisioned  for  wnat  was  then  tre 
recently  aoandoned  inner  Belt  Hignway  'ne  stuc, 
included  consideration  of  bus.  iignt  rail  neavv  ran 
and  personal  rapid  transit  technologies  iP^T'  ~-e 
accompanying  Rigure  11-2  illustrates  the  ccncet;t 
contained  in  tne  i972  3TPR 

In  1976  the  Program  for  Mass  Transit  fPMT  agam 
Identified  the  former  Inner  Belt  Highway  corridor  as 
tne  orererred  location  for  the  development  ct 
circumferential  transit  sen/ice  Both  the  t9"  anc 
1978  updates  of  the  PMT  continued  t-e 
recomimendations  of  transit  system  development  in 
the  inner  Belt  Corridor. 

These  studies  form  the  basis  for  much  of  the  current 
planning  effort,  since  a  number  of  actions  nave 
oeen  taken  over  the  years  to  preserve  ngnt-of-wav 
within  the  primary  study  area,  jncluding  the  Grand 
Junction  railroad  m  Cambridge  and  the  inner  Beit 
rignt-of-way  incorporated  into  Ruggies  Street  anc 
Meinea  Cass  Boulevard  m  Boston. 


Since  the  Dircumferential  Transit  Feasibility  Study 
s  iong  range  m  nature,  a  time  frame  of  the  year  20 1 C 
was  Chosen  as  the  pnmary  focus  of  analysis  ^ 
addition  consideration  was  given  m  the  study  to 
PUS  service  and  traffic  operations  improvements 
which  might  tM  implemented  m  the  near  term. 


B.    PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

■!"his  effort  IS  not  the  first  study  of  circumferential 
improvements.  Two  earlier  area-wide  transit 
studies  provide  a  base  of  information  from  wnicn 
the  Circumferential  Transit  Feasibility  Study  has 
drawn. 
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FIGURE  11-2 
Ci.  cumferential  Transit  Concept   Plan 

Boston    Transoortation    PUnning    Review    ^^9"'2l 
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III.  BACKGROUND 


'his  :"aDter  srovices  an  overview  of  tne  "lanmng 
Drocess.  key  assumotions.  anc  other  bacKground 
rrcmaiion  usetui  m  understanding  the  oasis  forthe 
alternative  actions  cescnoed  and  evaluated  m  later 
maoters.  in  general,  the  studv  of  circumferential 
corriGor  imDrovements  required  a  regional,  system 
wiae  aDDrcacn.  since  the  problems  addressed  and 
alternatives  evaluated  have  oread  ranging  impacts 
on  the  entire  MBTA  system, 

'his  Chapter  pegins  with  an  overall  description  of 
the  Planning  process,  followed  by  a  summar/  of  the 
public  involvement  program.  The  methodology  for 
upcating  population  and  employment  forecasts  to 
:ne  vear  20 1 0  !S  then  ciscussed  This  is  followed  by 
two  sections  wnich  describe  other  related 
transportation  proiects  and  planning  activities  and 
the  assumptions  maae  with  regard  to  other  MBTA 
transit  system  improvements  ukeiy  to  be  m  place  by 
the  vear  2C 10. 


A.    OVERVIEW  OF  PLANNING  PROCESS 

"he  Circumferential  Transit  Feasibility  Study  was 
designed  to  produce  three  categories  of 
'■ecommendations  as  follows: 

•  _ong  range,  maior  corridor  investments  -vcrtny 
of  funher  study  m  an  Alternatives  AnalysisyDraft 
Environmental  impact  Statement  process,  but 
not  likely  to  be  operational  tor  1 5  to  20  years. 

•  Short  range  bus  service  improvements  m  the 
corridor  that  could  be  implemented  m 
approximately  the  nex:  five  years,  with  a 
phasing  strategy  including  immediate 
improvements,  and 

•  Transportation  System  Management  (TSM) 
improvements  (generally,  lower  cost  traffic  and 
circulation  actions)  to  assist  bus  operations  m 
this  very  congested  comdor,  and  capable  of 
being  implemented  m  the  next  ten  years. 

"he  overall  planning  process  is  illustrated  m  the 
accompanying  flow  chart  of  Figure  lll-i  The 
process  started  with  four  independent  but  related 
activities.  These  activities  mciuded  the  following: 


•  3ata  collection  to  update  population  anc 
employment  forecasts  to  the  year  20 "0  A-nic" 
supseouently  pecame  the  basis  for  travei 
forecasting; 

•  A  series  of  interviews  with  local  area  officials 
regional  planning  agencies,  transportation 
providers,  and  ma|or  employers  anc 
institutions  in  the  corridor  to  identifv  current 
transportation  concerns,  anticipated  ruture 
problems,  and  long  range  plans: 

•  An  analysis  of  ngnt-of-way  opportunities  m  tne 
circumierential  corridor  based  on  information 
developed  m  eartier  studies  and  iimnec  new 
field  work:  and 

•  An  analysis  of  existing  travel  conditions  ;n  the 
corridor,  including  the  performance  of  bottitne 
street/highway  and  transit  networks. 

Next  a  sketch  plan  level  analysis  was  undertaken  to 
Identify  future  travel  needs  and  specific  transit 
corridor  opportunities.  This  was  followed  by  the 
generation  of  long  range  alternatives,  short  range 
bus  service  improvements,  and  short  to  medium 
range  TSM  improvements.  Alternatives  m  eacn 
categor/  were  then  separately  evaluated  using 
various  cntena.  in  the  case  of  the  long  range 
alternatives  both  a  year  20 iG  Baseline,  or  No 
Action"  option  and  a  TSM  alternative  were  mciucea 
:o  provide  a  basis  for  comparing  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  maior  capital  investment 
options.  The  TSM  alternative  included  m  the  long 
-ange  analysis  was  constructed  from  the  most 
promising  short  range  bus  ser^'ice  improvements 
combined  with  the  most  promising  of  the  snort  to 
■nedium  range  traffic  and  roadwav  improvements 

"he  findings  of  these  three  evaluation  steps  form 
the  basis  for  the  separate  recommendations  m.aoe 
in  each  category.  Upon  completion  of  the  '■eview 
process  of  this  report  the  following  steps  will  occur: 

•  If  decisions  are  made  to  proceed  with  the  most 
promising  of  the  long  range  alternatives  the 
MBTA  may  approach  the  federal  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  with  a  request  tjD_  enter 
into  an  Alternatives  Analysis.  Graft 
Environmental  impact  Statement  prac'esX 
Assuming  a  maior  investment  becomes  the 
preferred  alternative(s)  at  the  conclusion  ot  this 
step,  then  preliminary  engineenng  anc  a  -:nai 
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FIGURE  1II-1 
Planning  Process 
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Environmental  imcact  Statement  wouiC  tcilow 
~his  would  oe  followed  tDv  actual  system  design 
and  finally  construction  cf  tne  cnosen 
improvement. 

•  If  decisions  are  made  to  proceed  /^itn  one  or 
more  of  the  sf^ort  term  dus  service 
improvements,  ttiese  would  likely  be  pnased-as 
pjnot  the  MBTA  s  normal. secv-icaxn^ncun^-aod 
implementation  process. 

•  If  decisions  are  made  to  proceed  with  one  or 
more  of  the  TSW  improvements,  actions  will 
'.arv  with  the  nature  of  the  improvement  and  the 
schedule  estaolished  bv  the  responsible 
implementing  agency  The  simpler  traffic 
improvements  involving  restnping  of  streets  or 
euro  use  restnctions  mignt  happen  in  a  one  to 
two  year  time  frame,  while  the  more  extensive 
improvements  involving  intersection 
reconstruction  or  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
ramp  cnanges  will  reauire  additional  study  and 
tane  longer  to  implement. 

"he  first  Phase  steps  of  the  planning  process, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  public  involvement 
process  are  discussed  m  greater  detail  m  the 
oaiance  of  this  chapter  Later  chapters  provide 
detailed  information  and  findings  regarding  the 
alternatives  generation  and  evaluation  steps. 


B.    PUBUC  INVOLVEMENT 

"he  level  of  public  involvement  in  systems  planning 
sets  the  tone  for  the  entire  planning,  design  and 
construction  process.  The  MBTA  made  a  decision 
at  the  outset  that  a  program  designed  tp  generate 
extensive  early  involvement  among  regional, 
municipal,  institutional,  community  entities  and 
individuals  was  appropnate.  This  program  has 
contributed  substantively  to  the  study  by 
developing  a  network  of  study  participants  and  by 
establishing  mechanisms  for  productive 
communication  among  those  involved. 
Contributions  to  the  study  included  review  and 
comment  on  project  materials,  discovery  of 
additional  intormation.  guidance  and  refinement  of 
study  products  and  creation  of  an  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  proiect  in  the  study  area. 

The  network  'of  participants  in  the  study  has 
included  the  following: 

•  Municipal  department  professionals,  officials 
and  representatives  from  the  cities  of  Boston. 
BrooKiine,  Newron,  Watertown  Campndge. 
Medfprd,  Maiden,  Somerville.  Everett.  Chelsea, 
Severe,  and  Wintnrop: 


•  ='rofessionals  from  state  anc  .^egicnai  ace^c  ^s 
including  the  Massacruser.s  Cepaw""er'  ;• 
^ubiic  WorKs  (MCPW'  Massac'-i.ser-s 
Executive  Office  of  Transcor:aticn  a-c 
C  onstr'jcttcn  !EZ'''Z'<  MassPc"  '"r 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  iMCC,  ""e 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  ,MAPC 
the  Joint  Regional  Transportation  Commit:ee 
(JPTC).  and  Caravan. 

•  Representatives  from  the  major  institutions  anc 
ma)or  employers  m  the  corndor  including  fe 
John  F  Kennedy  Library,  the  Massacnusetts 
State  Archives,  tne  univei'sity  of 
Massachusens/Boston  Baysioe  Exccsit.c- 
Center.  South  End  Technology  Saua^e 
Associates.  Tutts  New  England  Meaicai  Certe^ 
New  England  Baptist  -lospitai  =oxc--y 
Community  College.  Boston  Penwav  ^'og.'am. 
Northeastern  University,  Museum  of  -ine  Ars. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Mus^c. 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
Wentworth  Institute  of  Technoicg, 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  Mecica. 
Area  Service  Corporation  (MASCCi  Boston 
College,  Boston  University.  Harvard  Univers::v 
Massachusens  institute  of  Tecnnoiogy  :'Mr 
and  Bunker  Hill  Communrty  College:  and 

•  A  core  group  of  thirty  to  forty  interested  citi^e^s 
who  participated  as  individuals  :'  as 
representatives  of  neighborhood  groups  •■"  '"e 
Proiecl  Coordinating  Committee  meetings  a-- 
in  individual  meetings  with  stuc.  'sa- 
members. 

The  public  involvement  process  included  :-'?e 
basic  mechanisms  which  were  conducted  Ove'  "e 
approximate  two  year  planning  process  ~-ese 
included  mailings  to  a  list  of  orgamzaticr's  i' z 
individuals,  five  Project  Coordinating  Zcrr~~re 
(PCC)  meetings;  and  over  fifty  mdiviauai  mee;  -zs 
with  public  agencies,  institutions,  orgamzatic's  a'z 
individuals. 


1.     Mailings 

An  early  step  m  the  planning  process  ^as 
establish  a  mailing  list.  The  initial  list  was  oeve'cc 
based  upon  participants  m  other  local  and  -eg^z' 
planning  activities,   municipal   offidais   a 
professionals  from  the  affected  cities  anc  -z^' 
state  and  regional  agency  professionals    -^a 
institutions,  transponaiion  interest  groups    a 
known   active  organizations   m  the   .rrzaz' 
corridor     The  primary  function  of  the  ma,;  "; 
was  to  reach  out  to  local  and  regional  ortic:a:s  3 
citizens  interested  m  transportation  issues 
initial  list  was  updated  throughout  tne  c.a-- 


ec 
~a. 
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"^ocess  in  response  to  oroiect  mauines, 
ranicipation  m  the  PCC  meetings,  and  interest 
etoressea  at  meetings  neid  with  the  various  c;ties. 
:3wns.  agencies,  institutions  and  organizations 

r^r'ng  :ne  course  of  the  sfudv  six  mailings  were 
~aae-  An  initial  mailing  describing  the  studv 
scooe  oDiectives,  and  process  was  made  m  eany 
■9S~  ~his  was  followed  dy  periodic  mailings 
associated  witn  eacn  of  tne  five  PCC  meetings  heid 
::uring  tt^e  planning  effort.  These  five  mailings 
included  detailed  summanes  df  the  information 
generated  to  date,  and  afforded  study  oaniciDants 
;ne  ODPonunirv  to  review  presentation  matenals 
prior  to  the  'CC  meeting.  This  effort  proved 
extremely  productrve  and  facilitated  information 
•lew  and  puoiic  feedback  at  the  PCC  meetings. 

2.     Small  Group  Meetings 

Meetings  with  organizations  and  individuals  were 
conducted  tnrougnout  the  planning  process  in 
:c:ai  over  'itty  meetings  were  conducted  with 
-overnmeni  agencies.  Key  institutions  and 
organizations.  This  process  began  in  eany  i987 
with  approximately  thirty  initial  information 
meetings.  It  was  followed  by  subsequent  meetings 
Id  review  specific  pieces  of  information  or  gain 
reedbacK  on  panicuiar  issues.  Most  active  of  the 
groups  in  the  process  were  the  Boston 
Transportation  Department,  the  Boston 
Pedeveiopment  Authority,  the  EOTC,  the  City  of 
Cambridge  Community  DevelopTient  Deoanment. 
and  the  Medical  Area  Service  Corporation 
(MASCO). 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  the  MBTA 
estaonshed  a  Technical  Advisory  Committee  (TAC) , 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  affected  MBTA 
departments  and  professionals  from  the  state  and 
municipal  agencies  within  the  primary  study 
corndor  The  function  df  the  TAG  was  the  detailed 
examination  of  pro|ect  matenals  and  progress. 
TAC  review  and  comment  guided  and  refined  the 
proiect  work  and  products.  The  TAC  met  six  times 
during  the  study  process  and  was  presented  with 
essentially  trw  svne  information  later  presented  to 
the  general  public  at  the  PCC  meeting. 

Throughout  the  planning  process  these  small 
group  meetings  shaped  the  direction  of  work, 
provided  invaluable  guidance  and  generated  many 
valuable  and  msignttul  ideas  and  concepts. 


3.  Project  Coordinating  Committee  (PCC, 
Meetings 

"he  -''oiec;  Coordinating  Committee  -^CC 
process  was  the  mecnanism  for  orcaces:  zlz.  z 
oarticication  in  total  five  PCC  meetings  were  "e'c 
throughout  the  planning  process.  All  individuals  en 
the  mailing  list  were  notified  of  meetings 
approximately  two  weeks  m  advance,  and  were 
provided  summaries  of  the  information  to  oe 
presented.  All  meetings  were  neid  on  weeKcay 
evenings  m  the  State  Transportation  Building 
Attendance  generally  averaged  between  50  and  "5 
individuals. 

The  dates  and  general  topics  of  the  five  meetings 
were  as  follows; 

•  Meeting  #1  (7/22/87)  -  topics  cove'^ec: 
included  an  overview  of  the  planning  process 
scope  and  schedule:  historical  perspective 
2010  population,  employment  and  travei 
forecasts;  a  description  of  possible  comccr 
service  concepts;  a  description  of  candidate 
comdors;  a  descnption  of  alternative  transit 
technologies;  and  a  descnption  of  conceptual 
short  range  bus  improvements. 

•  Meeting  #2  (10/27/87)  -  topics  covered 
included  detailed  information  on  alternative 
short  term  bus  improvements,  a  detanec 
description  of  the  six  initial  long  range 
alternatives,  and  a  discussion  of  the  evaluation 
criteria  to  be  used  m  assessing  alternative 
actions. 

•  Meeting  #3  (8/2/88)  -  topics  covered 
included  the  preliminary  findings  of  the  analysis 
of  long  range  alternatives  anc 
recommendations  on  modified  alternatives  for 
the  final  analysis,  the  preliminary  results  of  the 
ridership  forecasts  for  the  long  range 
alternatives,  a  detailed  descnption  of  the  TSM 
alternative,  and  the  scope  for  the  analysis  ot 
short  term  bus  service  improvements. 

•  Meeting  #4  (3/9/89)  -  topics  covered 
included  the  recommended  shon  term  ous 
service  improvements;  the  preliminary 
recommendations  for  TSM  improvements  m 
the  ponion  of  the  corridor  between  Ruggies 
Station  on  the  Orange  Line  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Charles  River:  and  the  ngnt-of-way.  lanc 
use.  environmental,  ndership  and  capital  cos: 
information  for  the  long  range  alternatives 
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•  Meeting  #5  (8  15  89)  •  :ooics  covered 
.naucec  the  nnamgs  or  trie  cost  ettectiveness 
anaivsis  anc  tne  orenminary  stLiCv 
recommenaations 

~-ie  ^^'Oiect  Coordinating  Committse  orocess 
strengtnened  the  framework  and  suDstance  of 
communications  within  the  reaional  transDortation 


oianning   process. 


'C^  meeting  discussions 


generated  a  genuine  give  and  take  of  ideas  and 
inrormation  among  meeting  particioants  New 
potential  alternatives  were  laentified  and  ODtions 
were  'efined  under  the  scrutiny  on  the  PCC 
meetings. 


~z  reach  year  20 10  forecasts  r.vc  mere  stecs  .ve'r 
LinoenaKen  First  the  1980  numoe-'s  -vere  ^zzai^z 
to  the  case  /ear  of  '985  Pv  ac-jst.ng  -c-  ■-;.•.-- 
developments  comcieteo  or  pencmg  -r  ea;-  r-a-  z 
zone  ~.-ien  me  figures  were  updatec  :z  '"-  .ea' 
2010  at  five  /ear  increments  Mid-term  crciec:;o."s 
were  maae  casea  on  information  octamec  'rom  ;re 
appropriate  communities  to  aetermme  -^ncwr 
aevelopment  proiects.  Long  term  projections  were 
based  on  an  inventory  of  vacant  or  unaerutii.zec 
iand  parcels  and  an  analysis  of  historical  growth 
trends,  adiustea  tor  the  stated  artituaes  or  -ccai 
officials  toward  new  development 


POPULATION 
FORECASTS 


AND       EMPLOYMENT 


=  oouiation  and  employment  estimates  for  the  base 
/ear  of  '985  and  forecasts  to  the  year  20 iO  were 
ceveiooed  py  the  study  team  in  association  with 
C'S  The  circumferential  corridor  defined  for 
anaivsis  purooses  included  twelve  communities 
within  a  five  mile  radius  of  Park  Street  Station. 
Within  the  circumferential  corridor  the  ring  of 
neignoornoods  and  communities  surrounding 
Boston  Proper  were  analyzed  at  the  traffic  zone 
level.  Boston  Proper  and  the  communities  outside 
the  corndor,  but  within  the  study  area,  were  also 
analyzed  m  terms  of  overall  population  and 
employment  trends.  Figure  lil-2  illustrates  how 
these  areas  were  structured.  As  part  of  the  travel 
forecasting  process  tnps  from  outside  the  study 
area,  to  and  through  the  corridor,  were  generated 
and  included  m  the  analysis  based  on  demographic 
forecasts  prepared  by  CTPS. 

1.     Methodology 

Year  1975  and  i980  figures  prepared  by  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  (MAPC)  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  forecasts.  Table  lll-i 
identifies  the  communities  and  the  corresponding 
zones  inauded  m  the  analysis.  Preliminary  review 
of  the  1980  forecasts  by  the  study  team.  CTPS  and 
the  cities  ai  Boaon  and  Cambridge  indicated  some 
discretiiancit*  in  zone  level  employment  figures 
which  wer«' caused  by  the  model's  allocation 
formulas.  These  were  corrected  by  CTPS  to 
provide  an  accurate  iSSO  base  listing  by  zone. 


TABLE  III-1 

Communities  and  Zones  Included  m 
Circumferential  Transit  Study  Area 


Community 

Central  Boston 
(Boston  Proper) 

Circumferential  Corridor- 


MCPV; 
Zone  Nur^ce's 


Remainder  of  Boston 

61--9: 

Cheisea 

194- '99 

Cambridge 

200-229 

Somer^'iile 

230-2-- 

Brookline 

245-25£ 

Everen 

290 -2  9c 

'   Remainder  of  Study  Area: 

Winthrop  2ST:f 

Revere  252-25; 

Medford  2" 

Maiden  28  v 

i       Waienown  3' 

Newton  345-352 

:   Remainder  of  Region  ail  othe' :: 
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FIGL'PE  III-2 
Communities  Included  In   Studv   Area  Forecasts 
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-t  the  outset  of  '.he  Circumferential  ~ransit  stucv 
MAPC  !".ac  alreacv  corrioieted  *  980-35  uccates  and 
2010  forecasts  tor  Boston.  BrooKline,  CamDridge 
ana  Medford  zones  witnm  tne  stucv  area  Thus,  '.ne 
stjdv  team  needed  oniv  to  comoiete  the  upcate  ot 
the  ■'980-85  data  tor  the  remaining  study  area 
communities  fCheisea.  Everett,  Maiden,  Revere. 
3cmen>/ille.  ana  Wmthrop)  Once  the  1985  uDOates 
were  finalized.   MAPC  staff  then  e^aended  the 


oroiections  to  20 iO  "he  tctais  then  /^e'-e  :"C3S 
cnecKec  with  a  second  set  or  orciecticns  caic'-:a:ec 
using  estimates  of  future  iaoor  force  oar:;c:c3t.c- 
and  commuting  to  tne  stucv  area  from  outs.ce  ""e 
region  The  resulting  numoers  were  sent  :c  :-e 
communities  for  review  and  comment  anc  revisec 
accordingly  The  final  1985  and  2010  pcDu:at:cr 
and  employment  forecasts  for  tne  stuav  area  are 
summarized  m  Tapies  III-2  and  111-3. 


TABLE  III-2 
Study  Area  Population,  1975,  1985  and  2010 


vc^w  Zone 

'975 

63.295 

3  6% 

'  7% 

•985 

75671 

4  8% 

2,0% 

Chance 

%  Cnanae 
'9  6% 

2010 

72  013 
4  7% 
•  9% 

Chance 

-3  558 
9  2% 
•2  8% 

°oC-a-c9 

Central  Boston 
%  Stuav  Area 
'o  Region 

•2.376 

■  1  -  4% 

~e% 

C.roum   Corricor 
°o  Stucv  Area 
%  Region 

•  378,250 
79  0% 
36  2«i 

•  22C  397 
77  •% 
32,7% 

-•57  353 
97  3='o 

■1'  5% 

1  188,938 

77  0% 
30  8% 

-31  458 
79  4% 
-24  4% 

-2  5=0 

"otai  Outer  Ring 
=■0  Stuay  Area 
%  Region 

303,474 

1  -  4% 

8  0% 

287  539 
18,2^'. 

7  7% 

••5  935 

9  9% 

22  4% 

-5  3% 

283.056 

18.3% 

7  3% 

■A  484 
11  3% 

-3  5% 

-1  6% 

~otal  Stucv  Area 
"o  Region 

•745.019 
3  805.651 

1,583,607 
3,734  563 

•16'  4-2 
-71  088 

-92% 

-19% 

1,544  006 
3,863,318 

-39,601 
128.755 

■2,5=0 

3  4% 

~otai  Region 

3805,651 

3,734,563 

-7'  088 

-1  9% 

3.863.318 

128,755 

3  4'o 

TABLE  III-3 


Study  Area  Employment, 

1975,  1985  a 

nd  2010 

MDOW  Zone 

'975 

'985 

C"3nce 

%  Chanae 

2010 

Chance 

'oC^-a-ce 

Central  Boston 
%  Stuoy  Area 
°'o  Region 

289  440 
32.0% 
18.1% 

315,935 
30  1% 
15.5% 

26  495 

■  8  3% 

6  •», 

9  2«'o 

408,353 
30  6% 
i6  2<"o 

92,418 
32.2% 
18  7% 

29  3% 

Circum.  Comdor 
%  Study  Area 
%  Region 

517  494 
57  2% 
32.4% 

618.059 
58  9% 
30  4% 

100  565 
59  6% 
23,2^'. 

1  9  4% 

121  6% 
71  7% 

791,029 
59  2% 
31  3% 

•72,969 
60  2-0 
35  '% 

28  0% 
'02  ■% 
"5  3% 

•  Total  Outer  Ring 
%  Stuoy  Area 
%  Region 

97  369 

10,8% 

6  1% 

114,859 

"  0% 

5  6% 

17  490 
•2  1% 

4  0% 

18  0% 

136  878 

10,2% 

5  4% 

22.019 
7  7% 

4  5% 

•S2% 

"otai  StuOy  Area 
%  Region 

904  303 
56  5% 

■  048  853 

51  6% 

144  550 
33  3% 

'  6  0"!-. 

1  336,259 
52  9'"o 

287  406 
58  2-0 

2-4% 

^ctai  Region 

3,805,651 

3,734,563 

■7'  088 

-1  9% 

3  863,318 

•28  755 

3  -i^o 
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Development  Trends 


"he  '9T5  and  i985  data  and  the  20i0  forecasts 
incicate  mat  study  area  communities  and 
■"e^onDornooas  will  continue  to  exoenence  aec:ines 
n  ocDuiation  and  increases  m  employment  simuar 
;o  :ncse  oro|ected  for  the  region  as  a  wnoie 

Key  'inaings  with  regard  to  trends  m  population  are 
illustrated  m  Figure  111-3  and  include  the  following: 

•  Within  the  entire  studv  area  the  circumferential 
corridor  accounts  for  about  75%  of  total 
population  3oston  Proper  contains  only  about 
5'b.  and  the  outer  communities  account  for  the 
remaining  20%. 


Population  m  both  the  circumterentiai  zzficz' 
and  entire  stuay  area  declined  '  "  5%  oeryveen 
■9~5  ana  '385  in  Boston  =-ooer  pcou.at.c" 
increased  t:y  aimost  20°o  from  "975  :c  "955 
reflecting  new  downtown  housing  aeveiopment 
and  the  'evitaiization  of  cowntcwn 
neignoorhoods 


•  Between '985  and  2010  study  area  population 
IS  forecast  to  continue  to  decline,  aithougn  at  a 
slower  rate  than  from  1975  to  i985. 


FIGURE  IIi-3 

Circumferential  Corridor 

Population:  1975,  1985.  2010 
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■<ev  nncincs  with  regard  to  empiovment  trends  are 
ilustraiea  m  Figure  ni-a  anc  inc;uae  the  roiiowmg 

•  E.TiDiovment  m  the  circumferential  ccmcor  is 
and  will  continue  to  o e  greater  than 
ernoloyment  m  Boston  Prcoer    While  Boston 

•  ^^oper  employment  of  289  000  represents 
aoout  32%  of  studv  area  employment  in  i985. 
the  circumferential  corridor,  with  employment 
of  618,000.  accounts  for  57%  Bythe  vear20i0. 
Boston  Proper  decreases  to  3i%  of  stuay  area 
employment  and  the  circumferential  corridor 
increases  to  59%  of  study  area  employment. 
Between  i985  and  2010.  the  circumferential 
corriaor  will  gam  108.500  employees,  wmle 
Boston  Proper  will  gain  92.400  empioyees. 

•  Circumferential  corridor  employment 
represents  aoout  30%  of  employment  m  the 

I  entire  MAPC  region  both  m  1985  and  2010 
Boston  ==roper  represents  about  20%  of 
regional  employment. 


he  analysis  aiso  indicated  'hat  aeveiccmen;  "■-■?. 
activity  centers  outside  Boston  Grocer  z'^:  .■.:-.'• 
the  circumferential  corncor  is  expected  ;c  mte^s.'. 
greatly  cy  tne  vear  20 iO  'he  studv  team  ,09";  '■rC 
a  numcer  o:  activity  centers  with  significant  z'z--" 
cotentiai,  inc:uaing  Logan  Airport,  tne  Chanestcvn 
Navy  Yara  the  Lechmere.'£ast  CampncgeNcT" 
='oint  areas,  the  Kendall  Square  area  :~e 
MIT 'University  Park  area,  the  Longwooa  Mecicai 
area,  the  Southwest  corridor  area,  and  the  Sout- 
Boston  Piers  area  Forecast  population  anc 
employment  change  for  these  areas  are  presentee 
in  Tables  ill-i  and  ili-S  Key  findings  of  this  wcri< 
include: 

•  Population  in  the  key  corridor  activity  cente's 
will  decline  slightly  from  1985  to  2010  cut  a:  a 
lower  rate  than  the  study  area  as  a  wncie 

•  Employment  in  key  corndor  activity  centers  wi,i 
increase  by  66  6%.  adding  62.530  empiovees 
to  the  circumferential  cornaor    This  increase 


FIGURE  III-4 

Circumferential  Corridor 

Employment:   1975.1985,2010 
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TABLE  III-4 
Population   for  Key  Activity  Centers.  1975.  1985  and  2010 


■"•V  Zc"e 


■9"5 

53  295 
3  6% 
1.7?i 


"rtai  3cs'on  Core 
'o  SiLOv  Area 
%  Region 

Activrrv  Centers 

Maw  ^arc  1449 

Scutr  3oston  Oiers  958 

3 oston  university  10  036 

-MA  7,653 

-.MA  4.965 

^^-Mass  4.612 

_3gan  Airoort  o 

.ecnmere  1932 

E  Camoricge  2.309 

<encail  2.597 

<encaii  5  698 

Ksncaii  2.986 

";•  =  '  Ac:.'VTv  Centers  --  295 

%  3;lcv  Area  ^  3% 

"o  =^egicn  i  2% 

1,745.019 
45.9% 


"oral  Stuoy  Area 
%  Region 

'OTAL  REGION 


■985 

'5  57' 
4  8% 
2  0% 


1.751 
1  653 
7  973 
7.301 
4808 

I   447 

0 
1,742 
1  850 
1  920 
6.228 
2.486 

39  558 
2.5% 

1  1% 

583. S07 

42  4% 


•2.376 

•I      '      -o 

- 1  7  4% 


302 

695 

•2.063 

146 

-157 

•3.165 

0 

■•90 

^59 

530 
■500 

•5  637 
2  5% 
7,9% 


"ar^ce 


-161  412 
227  1% 


•9  6% 


20  8% 
72.6% 

•20  6% 

1  9% 

•3.2% 

-68.6% 

•9  8% 
■19  9% 
•28,8% 

9  3% 
•16  8% 

■'2  4% 


■9.2% 


20'0 

72.013 
4  7% 
1  9'i 


3.355 
1.573 
7.588 

7,424 
4.575 
1,377 
0 
V662 
1.765 
1.832 
-5,942 
2.372 

39  465 
2.5% 
1.0% 

,544  006 

40  0% 


•2  558 

9  2% 
-2  8% 


V604 

-80 

•385 

-377 

■232 

■70 

0 

■80 

■85 

-68 

■286 

-'  14 
-194 

0.5% 
•0.2% 

-39  601 
-30.8% 


3  805.651        3,734,563         -71,088 


-1.9%         3,863.318        128.755 


TABLE  III-5 
Employment  for  Key  Activity  Centers,  1975,  1985  and  2010 


9^  6% 
-3% 
-4  8% 
-4  8% 
-4  8% 


-4  6% 

-i  6% 

-i5°-o 
-i  5% 
-4  5% 

-0  5% 
•9  5%" 
•4  2% 

-25% 
3  4% 


MDOW  Zcne 

1975 
289  440 

'985 

315,935 

C.ianoe 
26495 

%  Chance 

2010 
408.353 

CManoe 
92  418 

%C^a'--9 

"otai  Boston  Core 

92% 

29  2°o 

%  Stuov  Area 

32,0% 

30  1% 

18  3% 

30  6% 

32.2''o 

°'o  Region 

18,1% 

15,5% 

6  1% 

16.2% 

18  7% 

Activity  Centers 

Navy  ^ard 

3.895 

2.262 

-1  633 

^1  9% 

12.106 

9844 

435  2°, 

Soutr  Boston  Piers 

5,507 

8  405 

2,898 

52,6% 

33  750 

25.345 

30-  5°» 

3oston  oniversiry 

6,251 

7  484 

',233 

'9  7% 

8.036 

552 

"•     ■  0 

L.MA 

11,456 

4.979 

-6  477 

■56.5% 

5,347 

368 

~    -l°o 

_UA 

1,662 

22.562 

20,900 

1 .257  5% 

26,101 

3.539 

'5  '% 

o-Mass 

894 

1,276 

382 

42.7% 

1  370 

94 

'  -i". 

_ogan  Airpoft 

10,000 

12.329 

2,329 

23.3% 

12,482 

153 

•  ->« 

_ecnmere 

5,000 

5,334 

334 

6.7% 

9,924 

4590 

86  •% 

r.  Camondge 

5.000 

3,659 

-1   341 

■26  8% 

4,659 

■000 

27  2% 

!         Kenaail 

3.620 

3,378 

-242 

-6.7% 

11  638 

8260 

244  5»,, 

;        Kenoaii            ' 

19,906 

20,759 

853 

4  3% 

29.527 

8  758 

42  2'=o 

Kencali 

4,000 

1  722 

•2.278 

■57  0% 

1  889 

168 

9  -% 

7otai  Activiry  Centers 

77  191 

94  149 

16  958 

22.0% 

156  830 

62  680 

66  5% 

%  Siucy  Area 

8,5% 

9  0% 

1 1  7% 

1 1  7% 

2'  8% 

%  Region 

4  8% 

4  6% 

3  9% 

6  2-. 

12.7% 

~otai  Siuoy  Area 

904  303 

1  048,853 

144  550 

16  0% 

'336  259 

287  406 

27  2% 

%  Region 

565% 

51  6% 

33  3% 

52,9% 

58  2«o 

-CTAL  REGION 

599,573 

2,033,087 

433,514 

27  1% 

2.526.545 

493  458 

24  2% 
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reoresents  over  20°o  of  tne  stuay  area  increase 
ana  i2''o  of  tne  emoiovment  growth  m  :ne 
entire  region  between  ^985  anc  tne  vear  20  iC 

Several  zones  snow  oarticuiarly  large 
ncreases  m  employment  oerween  i985  anc 
2010.  as  follows 

South  Boston  Piers  -  25.300 
Kencall  Square  -  1 8.000 
Chanestown  Navy  Yard  -  9.800 
;_ecnmere  area  -  •I.SOO 
Longwood  Medical  Area  -  3.500 


D.     RELATED     TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 


AND 


'''".IS  section  provides  summary  information  on 
'e'ateo  puoiic  transit  and  transportation  studies  and 
proiects.  as  well  as  ma)or  redevelopment  activities. 
anc  ciscusses  potential  implications  for  the 
C.rcumferentiai  Transit  Feasibility  Study. 

A'ltnin  the  pnmary  study  area  (a  5-mile  radius  from 
oowntown  Boston)  many  transportation  and  ma|or 
land  development  pro|ects  are  m  the  planning, 
design,  and/or  construction  phases.  Many  of  these 
activities  such  as  the  South  Boston  Piers/Fort  Point 
Channel  Transit  Study  could  have  significant 
implications  for  circumferential  transit 
development  Others  such  as  the  reconstruction  of 
North  Station  are  less  critical  and  will  have 
secondary  consequences  only. 

"he  following  sections  provide  brief  discussions  of 
the  related  studies  and  projects  grouped  by  transit 
pro.iects.  highway  projects  and  major  land 
redevelopment  activities. 

1.    Transit  Projects 

A  number  of  transit  projects  have  been  recently 
completed,  are  unoer  design  or  are  m  the  planning 
stages  by  the  MBTA.  Many  of  these  projects  could 
have  significant  impacts  on  the  future  development 
of  circumferential  transit  service  The 
accompanyfifig  map  in  Figure  III-5  shows  the 
general  pra|CCt  locations  m  relationship  to  the 
circumferential  comdor  as  identified  by  previous 
studies. 

For  each  transit  project  it  was  necessary  to  make 
certain  specific  assumptions  regarding  the  status 
of  capital  improvements  and  service 
additions/cnanges  for  the  year  2010  forecasting 
work. 


a.  Southwest  Comdor  Orange  Line  -as  ZS'S'- 
reiocated  from  the  Washington  Street  eievatec 
alignment  to  'he  Penn  Central  nc.nt-cf-.va , 
(Southwest  Corridor)  Oeiow  graoe  Both  -aciC 
transit  and  commuter  rail  services  ooeraie  ^ 
corridor  ~he  new  Orange  Line  intersects 
proposed    circumrprpntial   alignment   at    " 


■LiCC 


??'^- 


es 


Station  Suggies  Station  has  been  viewec  as  cne 
of  the  most  important  transfer  points  and  pcssioiv 
an  .initial  terminus  for  circumferennal_service  For 
purposes  of  the  year  2010  forecasting  work,  all 
currently  planned  Orange  Line  and  commuter  rail 
improvements  were  assumed  to  be  m  piace 
including  six-car  trains  on  the  Orange  Line. 

b.  Bowdoin/Charles  Connector  -  would  hhk  the 
Red  and  Blue  Unes  oy  eictending  Blue  Line  ser^^ice 
unoer  Cambridge  Street  from  Bowooin  to  Chanes 
Stations.  At  present  these  are  the  oniy  rapid  transit 
lines  that  do  not  intersect.  There  would  oe  no 
physical  interface  between  this  project  and  a 
circumferential  transit  line.  For  purposes  of  vear 
2010  forecasting,  this  connection  was  assumec  tc 
be  in  place, 

c.  South  Boston  Piers/Fort  Point  Channel  Study 
■  a  number  of  transit  options  are  under  study  :o 
serve  the  South  Boston  Piers  area  across  the  Fcr 
Point  Channel.  These  options  include  pecpie 
mover,  light  rail,  trolley  bus,  conventional  ous  a-z 
rapid  rail  technologies,  on  a  vanety  of  alignments 
below  and  at  grade.  None  of  the  options  jncs' 
study  would  connect  directly  with  :-e 
circumferential  corridor  If,  however  a 
circumferential  alignment  along  Albany  St'ee: 
through  South  Bay.  to  South  Station  were  cncse- 
a  potential  interface  at  South  Station  mignt  z~ 
possible.  An  additional  consideration  ; 
technology.  If  a  people  mover  system  w9'= 
developed  m  the  South  Boston  Piers  area,  tne  sarre 
technology  might  be  logical  tor  even'^a 
implementation  in  the  circumferential  comdor  = :  - 
purposes  of  year  2010  ndership  forecasting  ;-r 
Red  Line  loop  option  :-om  Broadway  Station  aic"; 
the  Seaport  Access  i^oad  then  to  South  Station  ^as 
assumed  to  be  in  place. 

d.  Blue  Line  Modifications  -  designs  are  oemz 
developed  for  modernization  and  plattorr- 
lengthening  to  accommodate  six  car  trains  or  tne 
Blue  Une.  The  Blue  Une  currently  operates  wit- 
four-car  trains  dunng  peak  hours.  By  the  year  2C '  C 
It  was  assumed  that  the  Blue  Line  will  operate  ^■•■~ 
six-car  trains. 

e.  Red  Line  Pocket  Track  -  establishment  :■  : 
turnback  facility  for  the  Red  Line  north  of  Kenca 
Square  is  being  considered  by  the  MBTA     ~-r 
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FIGURE  111-5 
.Related  Transit  IrrtDrovements 


3rcD0sai  would  involve  tne  construction  of  a  oocket 
;racK  unaer  tne  Grana  ^unction  -aiiroao  ^me  noan 
01  Mam  Street  m  Camonage  This  laciiitv  wouic 
allow  a  oortion  of  tne  Bramtree  ana  Asnmont  trams 
:z  oe  turned  aacn  oetore  feacnrng  Central  Scuare 
anc  :s  estimated  to  'esult  .n  significant  savings  m 
'ieet  size  ana  ooeratmg  costs^  The  deveiooment  of 
tne  oocKet  track  would  iimit  some  ahgnme^nt 
options  for  those  circumferential  alternatives 
contemoiatea  to  operate  m  subway  below -the 
Grana  junction  railroad  north  of  Main_Slieet.  _ll 
would  aiso  mane  the  development  of  a  new  Red 
jne  station  between  Kendall  and  Central,  difficult. 
The  'ignt-of-way  analysis  for  all  circumferential 
alternatives  assumed  the  development  of  this 
•-  faciiitv 

f.  Replacement  Transit/Improvement  Study  -  a 

Craft  Environmental  impact  Repon  (CEIR)  is 
currently  being  prepared  wmch  evaluates  bus- 
tracKiess  trollev,  and  light  rail  service  as 
reoiacement  ootions  in  the  Wasnington  Street 
comcor,  m  ciace  of  the  now  dismantled  eievatec 
Crange  une.  All  replacement  service  alternatives 
would  cross  the  circumferential  corridor  As  m  tne 
case  of  the  Orange  _jne/Circumferential  interface 
the  convenience  of  the  transfer  between  lines  is 
imoortant.  For  purposes  of  the  year  2C'~ 
forecasting.  Iignt  rail  service  was  assumed  frc.T; 
Dudley  Square  (RoxDury)  to  the  Green  Une  central 
suDway. 

g.  Arborway  Study  -  bus  and  light  rail  altematives 
are  being  considered  as  permanent  service  options 
between  Bngham  Circle  and  Forest  hills.  Green 
Lme  iignt  rail  service  will  continue  to  be  operated  or 
the  section  of  the  line  between  Park  Street  anc 
3ngnam  Circle.  A  bus/light  rail  transfer  will  oe 
required  if  bus  service  is  implemented  on  the  outer 
section  of  the  route.  The  segment  of  tne 
circumferential  comdor  along  Huntington  Avenue 
could  coincide  with  an  Arborway  segment  it  a 
single  right-of-way  is  snared,  coordination  ;• 
operations  would  be  necessary.  For  purposes  ;• 
year  20 10  forecasting,  restoration  of  light  rail  service 
to  Forest  Hills  was  assumed. 

h.  Green  Lin*  Accessibility  Study  •  is  examining 
the  feasibility  of  vanous  accessibility  improvements 
for  the  eldlKly  and  handicapped  on  the  MBTA  s 
Green  Une.  All  aspects  bf  Green  Une  access  will 
be  examined  including  station  entrances,  platform 
design  and  vehicle  boarding  and  alighting.  Hign 
Platform  operation  on  the  Green  Une,  if  cnosen  as 
a  preferred  alternative,  would  need  to  be 
accommodated  at  any  interface  with  the 
circumferential  service.  All  accessibility 
improvements  to  the  Green  Une  were  assumed 
applicable  to  the  circumferential  light  rail  options 


I.  Green  Line  Alternatives  Beyond  Lechmere 
ten  oDtions  tia^e  been  evaluated  *or  ir^co.  "~ 
:rans;t  senyice  oerween  Lecnmere  Station  cr  '~~ 
Green  :.me  and  pomts  in  Somer/iile  These  cct:c"s 
m.c:uce  several  alternative  Green  _me  exTte^s.:"; 
exclusive  Duswavs  and  cnanges  m  ous  coerai;c"3 
A  new  circumferential  une  would  intersect  wit"  5 
radial  extension  of  the  Green  Une  at  or  oevcc 
Lechmere  Station  Coordination  is  necessar,  ;c 
provide  for  the  compatibility  of  this  interface  anc 
convenience  of  transfer  between  the  two  lines  -zr 
purposes  of  year  201 0  forecasting,  extension  of  tne 
Green  Une  from  Lechmere  to  Ball  Square  was 
assumed, 

j.     Relocation   of  Lechmere  Station    -     a" 

Environmental  Impact  Report  fEIR)  wmcn  anaivzes 
the  relocation  of  Lecnmere  Station  to  tne  east  sice 
of  the  0'3nen  Highway  is  oeing  prepared  The  new 
station  would  be  combined  with  an  enlarged  ncnt 
rail  maintenance  facility  and  allow  for  the  extens.cn 
of  Green  Une  service  to  the  nonh.  Relocation  or  tne 
.echmere  Station  would  facilitate  the  interface  -vitr, 
all  circum-srential  altematr^es  under  consideration 
The  design  of  the  new  station  snould  mciuce 
provision  for  possible  future  interface  with  tne 
circumferential  line.  For  analysis  purposes,  all 
circumferential  alternatives  assumed  the  relocation 
of  Lechmere  Station. 

k.  Green  Line  Three  Car  Train  Operation  •  oowei- 
and  track  improvements  are  currently  uncerwa-. 
along  the  Green  Une  to  provide  the  necessary 
ntrastructure  to  operate  three  car  trams  througnout 
the  system.  For  purposes  of  the  circumferential 
analysis,  the  B,  C.  and  D  Unes  as  well  as  tne 
Drooosed  G  Une  (Ball  Square)  were  assumed 
caoaole  of  operating  with  three  car  trams  m  the  year 
2010. 

I  Waterlown  Trolley  -  the  MBTA  is  evaluating 
croposals  to  restore  trolley  service  on  the  A  _jne  of 
■ne  Green  Une  Iignt  rail  system.  A  restored  a  „;ne 
vvouid  cross  the  probable  circumferential  alignment 
n  the  Fenway  area.  For  purposes  of  year  2CiC 
•orecasting,  restoration  of  light  rail  service  was 
assumed  not  to  occur. 

m.  South  Station  Transportation  Center  -  a  maior 
renovation  which  involves  rehabilitation  of  its 
physical  structure,  redesign  of  commuter  rail 
terminal  facilities,  and  construction  of  a  bus 
terminal,  air  nghts  commercial  development,  anc 
parking  garage.  The  circumferential  comdor  as 
now  envisioned  would  not  extend  to  South  Station 
If  however,  an  alternate  southern  routing  aiong 
Albany  Street  through  South  Bay  to  South  Station 
were  cnosen.  then  provision  at  South  Station  for  tne 
circumferential  service  would  be  needed    Because 
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:ne  onrriarv  circumtereniiai  cornaor  wouia  ^ct 
9x\sna  '.0  Soutn  3;aiion  no  assumotions  /^ere 
lecessar.  aoout  :ne  ■ac;iities  'econstrucnon 

n.  North  Station  Reconstruction  -  will  mvcive 
'iiocaiion  ar  tne  Green  _.ne  Siation  jnaergrcLina 
anc  ronsrruction  or  a  oarking  garage  "^^e 
'econstructea  station  /."ill  ocovide  imDrovec 
ccnnec'.icns  oerween  me  3reen/0range  _;nes  ana 
commuter  'ail  ~'ne  primary  northern 
rircumrerentiai  termini  ao  not  mciuae  North 
Station  If  however,  circumferential  service  were 
extenaea  from  _echmere  to  North  Station, 
provision  for  the  comaor  would  De  necessary 
Because  the  onmarv  circumferential  cornaor  wouid 
net  extend  to  North  Station,  no  assumotions  were 
maae  aoout  the  facility  s  reconstruction. 


A  numoer  of  other  sernces  are  under  stucv  or  are 
oemg  oonsiderec  ^assenger  beat  oo9ra::ons 
were  assumed  to  nave  nrtie  or  no  n-oact  zr  --o 
circumierentiai  comoor  ^or  ourocses  o'  /ear  ;c  ' " 
'orecasting,  Soutn  Snore  crcss-rarccr  airoc"  a'o 
O.nanestown  Na-".  'ard  ser-ices  were  assumec  'z 
De  exoanded 

r.  Park  and  Ride  Program  -  the  MB'A  is  designing 
and  constructing  new  parking  facilities  at  /ancus 
commuter  rail  and  transit  stations  'his  mciudes 
exoansion  of  existing  parking  facilities  as  well  as 
new  lots  and  structures  The  modelling  or  the  /ear 
2010  transit  network  for  the  circumterentiai 
alternatives  assumed  park  and  ride  cacac;:v 
sufficient  to  meet  modelled  demand  will  oe 
avaiiaoie  svstem  wide 


0.  Old  Colony  Commuter  Rail  -  service  may  De 

•estorea  to  the  South  Shore  on  the  Greenoush, 
Midcieccrough  and  'Ivmouth  lines.  The  nnes 
Aduic  extend  mitiallv  from  3raintree  Station  to 
Sc:tjaie  -"ivmoutn  and  Bncgewater  Eventuaiiv 
ssr.ica  woLiic  oe  extended  all  the  way  to  South 
Station  'he  Old  Ooiony  Commuter  rail  line  wouid 
cass  through  the  JFK;U-Mass  Station  on  the  Red 
whe.  If  a  connection  were  provided  here  to  the 
potential  southern  terminus  of  the  circumferential 
corridor,  a  significant  interchange  mignt  occur, 
especially  for  travellers  headed  to/from  the 
»ongwood  and  Southwest  corridor  areas,  ror 
purposes  of  year  20 1 0  forecasting,  restoration  of  all 
three  lines  to  South  Station  was  assumed, 
'ransfers  between  the  Old  Colony  line  and 
circumferential  service  were  assumed  possible  at 
the  JFK.U-Mass  Station,  for  those  circumferential 
alternatives  extending  this  far  south, 

p.  Commuter  Rail  Extensions  -  are  under  study 
oy  the  M3TA  m  the  following  comdors; 

•  Newburyport  from  Ipswich, 

•  v^orcester  from  Framingham. 

•  !-i95/3eiiingham  from  Needham,  and 

•  =ali  River/New  Bedford  from  Stougnton. 

All  of  These  extensjons,  except  Newburyport.  wouid 
terminate  at  South  Station  and  have  little  impact  on 
the  circumferential  alternatives  under  study  None 
of  these  were  included  m  the  year  2010  ndersnip 
analysis, 

q.  Commuter  Boat  Operations  -  currently 
ooerating  m  Boston  Haroor  include  the  following- 

•  Rowes  Whar^  to  Logan  Airport. 

•  Hingham  to  Rowes  Wharf 

•  Hull  to  downtown  Boston 

•  Chartestown  Navy  Yard  to  Long  Wharf 


s.  Bus  Corridor  Studies  -  of  operations  and 
demand  for  additional  ser/ices  throughout  t~e 
region  are  complete  or  unoenA'ay  for  the  Ncrtn 
Shore,  North,  Central  Nonn,  Northwest,  /.est 
Southwest.  South,  and  South  Shore.  The  studies 
varv  with  respect  to  their  relevancy  to 
circumferential  transit.  The  highest  numoer  ti 
existing  circumferential  bus  routes  or  route 
segments  are  m  the  m  the  Southwest  and  Central 
North  comdors.  in  the  Southwest  corridor,  manv 
of  these  routes  act  as  collectors  for  the  Orange 
Line  In  the  Central  North  comaor.  there  are  severa. 
routes  serving  circumferential  segments  mat  are 
cased  at  Central  and  Kendall  Sguares  " 
Cambridge.  Allston/Bnghton.  and  Sullivan  Sauare 
in  CfTariestown.  The  Central  North  corridor  stuc . 
cites  the  lack  of  crosstown  bus  service  and  the  leve^ 
of  auto  travel  between  Cambridge  fHar.a'o 
Sduarei  and  Somerville  as  issues  that  shouic  oe 
addressed.  Service  m  the  Southwest  and  Cent,-a 
North  corridors  could  become  part  :•  a 
:oordinated  circumferential  bus  syste'^ 
Aitfe.-natr^eiy,  circumferential  service  incorooratmo 
3  different  technology  (e.g..  heavy  rail,  lignt  -a>. 
5uided  bus)  could  replace  some  existing  o„s 
'outes  For  purposes  of  year  20 10  forecasting,  o-s 
'outes  were  modified  to  reflect  the  most  logica 
Changes  to  serve  the  comdor.  depending  or  '-e 
alternative  analyzed. 

2.     Highway  Projects 

Three  major  highway  proiects  are  m  the  planning 
design  and  or  construction  pnase  withm  the  st_o. 
area.  These  proiects  are  illustrated  in  Figure  ■'5 
and  discussed  in  the  following  sections 

a.    Central  Artery/Third  Harbor  Tunnel  ■   -53    - 

downtown  Boston  will  be  reconstrucreo 
underground  with  increased  venicie-car'-.i"': 
capacity,  and  a  four-iane  tunnel  and   Seacc" 
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FIGURE  111-6 
Related  Hi^hwav  ImDrovements 
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Access  Read  will  oe  :onstructea  connecting  :he 
-90  1-93  South  Cove  'ntercrtange  to  Logan  Airoort 
"■le  access  road/tunnei  corroonent  ot  ;ne  oroiec: 
s  3C.i9CUied  for  con-iDietion  m  1996  the  Central 
-r:e':  -vui  'eauire  several  acoitionai  vears  oi 
rcst.'jction  A  cross-harbor  extension  of 
cirCwmrerentiai  service  could  occur  via  bus  service 
tnrougn  tne  new  tunnei  ~he  Seaport  Access  Road 
will  incoroorate  nOV  lanes,  wmcn  couio  be  a  link  m 
the  circumferential  system  The  possible 
'econstruction  of  the  South  Bay  interchange  could 
provioe  ODDortunities  for  oreferential  treatment  of 
t-ansit  venicies  m  the  general  area.  All  year  20i0 
CTcumrerentiai  alternatives  assumed  comoieticn  of 
this  srciect  and  the  provision  of  a  system  of  express 
PUS  routes  through  the  new  Third  harbor  Tunnel- 

b.  Central  Artery  North  Area  (CANA)  Project  - 

involves  reconstruction  of  the  interchange  of  i-93 
ano  =riLJip  '  m  ~hanestown  Ramp  connections  will 
c"ange  ana  eievatea  sections  m  Chanestown  s  City 
Scuare  will  pe  cepressed  underground.  Surface 
-tersect:ons  m  C.tv  Scjuare  will  be  reconstructed. 
Construction  is  underway,  and  proiect  completion 
:s  scneauied  for  1994  The  reconstruction  of  Ciry 
Square  will  present  a  numper  of  opDortunities  for 
improved  Pus  services  m  that  portion  of 
circumferential  comdor  perween  the  Chanestown 
Navy  Yard.  Community  College  Station  on  the 
Orange  Line,  and  Lecnmere  Station  on  the  Green 
_ine.  All  /ear  20  iO  circumferential  alternatives 
assumea  completion  of  this  project. 

c.  Cross  Harbor  and  Regional  Transportation 
(CHART)  Study  •  !S  an  analysis  of  the  Third  Harbor 
"jnnei  angnment  and  related  transportation 
infrastructure,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
potential  aesign  improvements  that  could  facilitate 
travel  to/from  Logan  Airport.  Reconfiguration  of 
circulation  at  the  airpon  aiLO  is  under  study,  with 
specific  emphasis  on  a  system  that  would  include  a 
central  terminal  or  processor  of  all  passengers.  The 
CHART  study  has  implications  for  any  potential 
interface  of  circumferential  service  at  Logan  Airport. 
impacted  are  both  express  bus  services  m  the  new 
Third  Harbor  Tunne<  and  connections  between  the 
Blue  Line  or  the  East  Boston  leg  of  the 
Circumferential  corridor  through  Everett  and 
Cheisea.  All  circtjrnferential  altematr-'es  assumed 
that  a  direct  transit  connection  is  provided  from 
both  the  Blue  Line  and  any  East  Boston 
circumferential  extension  to  the  new  Central 
='Ocessor  at  Logan  Airport. 

3.     Major  Development  Projects 

Current  and  proiected  development  activities  m 
areas  outside  the  Boston  downtown  core  are  ma|or 
aeten..,nants  of  the  need  for  transit  service  m  the 


circumferential  cornpor  "o  loentifv  tne  -.a:-.'? 
3caie  and  status  of  maior  projects,  mren/iews  .veri 
conducted  witn  oucnc  agencies  mstituticrs  a^r 
developers  "'he  following  sections  sur-rr.a.''  ;?  ■"? 
current  status  cr  development  activities  .n  eac"  ;.■ 
the  maior  areas  -igure  iii-T  illustrates  the  ge^^e's. 
locations  of  these  areas. 

a.  SETSA/Boston  University  Medical  Area  ■  this 
area  m  Boston  s  South  End  includes  the  Boston 
University  nospital.  Boston  University  Mecicai 
School.  Boston  University  School  of  Cracuate 
Dentistry,  Boston  Citv  Hospital,  and  the  Scicm.on 
Carter  Fuller  Mental  Health  Center  ~-iese 
institutions  employ  8.000  and  attract  a  cavtime 
population  of  lO.OOO.  including  staff  students 
visitors,  and  outpatients  A  ma]or  proposal  fc  t-.e 
area  is  the  South  End  Technology  Square  rr.ixec 
use  complex  on  a  T9-acre.  city-owned 
redevelopment  parcel  east  of  Albany  Street,  ~ne 
developer,  university  Associates  prcccses 
350,000  square  feet  of  office  space  a  242  -ccm 
hotel,  a  180  seat  restaurant  and  i6  300  square  :e5t 
of  retail  space  in  two  phases.  The  Master  ^an 
process  underway  by  institutions  m  the  area  is 
seeking  to  develop  an  areawide  policy  regarding 
desired  circumferential  comdor  and  Orange  -;ne 
replacement  service  options. 

b.  EDIC  Newmarket  -  the  City  of  Boston  3 
Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Commission 
(EDIC)  has  undertaken  a  master  planning  effor  for 
the  Newmarket  Industnal  Distnct  to  the  south  of  tne 
South  End  Medical  Area  described  above.  The  five 
year  plan  is  designed  to  preserve  2.000  jobs  anc 
create  another  2,000  jobs.  Two  key  sites  are  tne 
Sears  property  to  the  east  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  which  is  slated  for  acquisition  anc 
redevelopment  to  create  1.OOO  )0Ps,  and  Rarcei  2 
southwest  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  This  area 
would  be  rebuilt  to  create  new  development 
parcels,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  NewmarKet 
area,  the  proposed  replacement  for  the  SuffciK 
County  House  of  Correction  will  house  823  bees  on 
a  7.5  acre  site. 

c.  South  Boston  Piers  ■  large-scale  mixed  jse 
prciects  have  been  proposed  for  a  numper  of  sites 
in  the  South  Boston  Piers  area,  including  the  =an 
Pier/Pier  4  areas.  World  Trade  Center,  and  McCoun 
prooenies.  in  addition,  the  City  of  Boston  has  ooih 
land  use  and  traffic  studies  underway  to  deveioo 
new  zoning  and  urban  design  guidelines  as  weii  as 
strategies  for  a  new  street  grid. 

d.  Dudley  Square  Redevelopment  -  is  the  suciect 
of  a  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  pian  wmcn 
calls  for  construction  of  a  total  of  i500  •  2300 
housing  units.    BRA  plans  tor  this  area  had  once 
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:3iled  'or  ;arge  5caie  commercial  deveiocment 
"C'-vever  tr.ese  nave  oeen  greativ  reaucec  oue  ;o 
:ommunitv  concerns  aoout  '.^e  tvoe  ana  aensitv  zi 
r-^e  oroocseO  lane  jses  ~ne  mam  imoiicanons  :cr 
■~  ■  rTC'jmrerentiai  alternatives  are  tr:at  tne  DuCiev 
3'r3  s  not  ukety  ;c  cecome  a  maior  artractor  cf 
"OS  as  It  would  nave  oeen  with  tne  onor  oian 
=a:ner  the  neignoornooc  will  generate  increased 
njmoers  o^  home-casec  resiaential  tnos. 

e.  Southwest  Comdor/Parcel  18  -  is  a  5  5  acre 
ceveicoment  oarcel.  locatea  adiacent  to  fluggles 
Station.  As  pan  ota  ='arcel-to-Parcel  linkage  pian, 
n   association  with   redevelopment   of  the 

Kingston-Bedfora  Garage  parcel  m  downtown 
Eoston.  a  oeveiooer  has  been  designated  by  the 
=  =  A  re  a  orciect  consisting  of  up  to  800.000  sauare 
:eet  Of  office  space.  51.200  sauare  feet  of  i-etaii 
space,  a  90.000  sauare  foot  cultural  center,  and 
"50-200  housing  units.  In  aoaition,  145  awelling 
^r.iis  are  cianneo  for  5HA  ='arcei  i6,  and  a  new 
-oxour,  Ccmmunitv  College  campus  is  planned 
us:  to  the  south  of  tne  site  on  Coiumous  Avenue 
~nis  proiect  contributes  to  the  heavv  transit  tnp 
generation  proiected  for  Ruggles  Station 
ntroauction  of  circumferential  service  will  improve 
access  to  tms  parcel,  particularly  m  terms  of 
employment  opportunities  for  Boston  residents. 

f.  Longwood  Medical  Area  -  the  medical  and 
eaucational  institutions  m  this  area  employ  dose  to 
20.000  and  are  a  maior  generator  of  employee. 
student  and  visitor  trips.  Approved  institutional 
development  plans,  according  to  MASCO,  the 
umprelia  organization  providing  coordinated 
Planning  and  other  services  for  its  members  m  the 
area  will  add  up  to  258.000  square  feet  of  joffice, 
"Otei  and  retail  space  by  1992.  This  development 
-vili  add  2000  worn  tnps  and  2000  non-worx  trips 
per  day  to  the  Longwood  area.  This  area  is  one  of 
•he  highest  trip  generators  in  the  circumferential 
corndor  Relatively  ooony  served  by  transit  today 
the  institutions  m  this  area  nave  long  pressed  for 
service  improvements. 

g.  SimplexyUniversrty  Park  •  is  a  mixed  use 
proiect  occupying  33  acres  in  the  Camondgeport 
section  of  Cambndge.  west  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  oerween  Central  Square  ana  the  Chanes 
River  Included  in  the  pro)ect  are  i  .9  million  square 
'eet  of  office  space,  400  dwelling  units,  and  a 
250-300  room  hotel,  in  addition,  MIT  plans  to  add 
1  5  million  sauare  feet  of  space  at  its  east  campus. 
fVhiie  close  to  Central  Sauare  on  the  Red  Line, 
improved  crosstown  transit  access  is  desiraoie  to 
ser^e  this  ma)or  activity  center 


h.  Kendall  Square  ■  commercial  ceveicc^e"'  " 
Camcnage  Center  'the  neignpcrhcoc  3ur,'c„-r  ~z 
"^encaii  Station  on  the  Red  Linei  has  grpwr  -3cc  . 
over  the  past  tew  vears  as  part  of  Zarr.zr.zz9  s 
'eceveicpmenr  Plan  Since 'QS'  2  ~ -r-.v.'.ior  iz^a'r 
"eet  cf  crtice  anc  'esearcn  i  aeveicpment  scacr 
nas  oeen  ouilt  nere  aiong  Aith  ^C  300  icua'e  'rs: 
of  'etaii  space  and  a  451  'oom  ^z'e 
Redevelopment  is  largely  complete,  as  :s  the  new 
street  partem.  A  127  000  square  toot  office  puncing 
:s  Planned  as  of  1988  The  newiy  puilt  office  scace 
some  of  wnicn  is  still  oeing  leased  m  "982  s 
attracting  a  large  work  force  to  this  area.  maKirg  ,: 
a  ma|or  regional  activity  center  Simnar  :o 
Camondgeport.  Red  Line  access  is  good,  cut 
crosstown  transit  needs  improvement. 

i.  East  Cambridge.'Lechmere/Nonh  Point  •  tne 
area  surrounding  Lecnmere  Station  nas  zee^ 
another  growth  area  for  the  City  of  Car^.p.ncge 
capitalizing  on  its  proximity  to  downtown  Sostor 
and  the  Chanes  River  Since  '980.  2  5  ■nm.or' 
scuare  feet  of  office/research  i  deveiooment-scace 
nas  oeen  ouilt  ners.  along  with  44,000  Sduare  re^et 
Of  retail  soace.  145  housing  units,  and  a  200  roo.'" 
notel.  In  the  planning  and  development  stages  as 
cf  •988  are  an  additional  485.000  sauare  feet  cf 
office  and  research  &  development  space.  695. OOC 
sauare  feet  of  retail  space  and  753  housing  units 
A  recent  development  m  the  'Norm  =0.,": 
Residence  Office  and  Business  Cistnct  a^ea 
southeast  of  Lechmere  Station  is  'Nonn  =3ir; 
Center'  located  on  the  4-acre  Feaerai  Distme's 
Building  site.  Formerty  slated  for  a  438.000  3d'-a-e 
foot  office  project,  the  site  is  now  to  oe  aeveiccec 
/^ith  425  rental  housing  units  and  200  notei  rcc~  = 
"ne  new  zoning  designation  m  the  North  Rom:  a-€i 
s  for  a  low  density  base,  with  a  R'JO  ove^-a . 
aiiowmg  nigner  density  to  a  m.aximum  of  i  5  m,,,  z- 
souare  feet  of  commercial  soace.  The  recent  . 
constructed  and  committed  future  deveiopmen:  - 
:nis  area  has  greatly  increased  transit  neecs 
especially  since  traffic  imc>actsareof  great  conc?'- 
tc  surrounding  residential  neighbors.  Crosstc/-' 
links  to  Kendall  Sauare  on  the  west,  anc  ": 
Chanestown  on  the  east  are  important. 

j.  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  -  this  3cs::- 
Reaeveiopment  Authonry  uroan  renewal  area  nas 
unaergone  dramatic  change  over  the  pastten  .ea-s 
as  housing  and  commercial  uses  nave  reoiacec  '~r 
former  US,  Navy  facility  A  totai  of  1,2  m;,  c- 
sauare  feet  of  office  space  and  i200  housing  -n  •: 
nave  oeen  built  or  are  under  development,  'a;;~  3- 
additional  400.000  souare  feet  of  office  space  a-: 
600  additional  housing  units  oianned,  in  adcit. en 
the  New  England  Aguanum  recently  anncuncec 
plans  to  study  the  feasiomty  of  relocating  :c  "r 
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3~aMesiown  i\aw  ~~^ard  Shouic  :r"is  occjr  as 
-anv  as  Z.3C0.;00  visitors  a  /ear  couic  oe  accea 
;:  \av\'^arcac:ivitvcv:"e  "QS-aesigr^  /ear  .Vniie 
:;cse  tc  scwniown  Bcston  :ne  Na-A'  'arc  :s  S0Gr:v 
39-.eG  Cv  existing  raoiC  rrans.t  anc  cus  iines  .'.ater 
3--n;es  and  onvate  sn^nie  ouses  -ave  zeer  c^t 
~:z  sefvice  to  neio  .T^crsve  aowntown  access 
~.rc'jmferentiai  cor'iaor  imorovements  could 
s.gnificantly  ;morove  access  oerween  tne  Naw 
'^ard  and  ^ev  raciai  transit  lines. 

k.  Chelsea  Waterfront  ■  tne  City  of  Cf^elsea  ^.as 
exoerienced  consiaeraoie  cnange  over  tne  cast  :5 
.ears  ^itn  croiects  sucn  as  tne  Aamirals  ^ill 
'esicentiai  ceveicoment  and  tne  mcustnai  park 
■vest  of  tne  "oDin  3ridge,  To  tne  east  of  Route  ' 
"cwever  ,arge  tracts  of  crime  waterfront  land  witn 
excellent  access  to  _ogan  Airoort  remain 
^naerutiiized  The  Chelsea  Redeveiooment 
Autncrity  has  mitiatea  a  master  oiannmg  effort  tor 
:h:s  area  anc  s  seeKing  to  designate  a  oonion  of 
the  area  aiong  tne  Cheisea  and  Mill  CreeKs  as  an 
^rcan  ^enewai  area.  Potential  land  uses  mciuce 
'esicentiai.  lotei,  or  airoort  related  industrial  uses 
r,  :ne  long  term  tne  nature  and  ejftent  of  new  land 
-ses  in  tne  waterfront  area  will  affect  trip  generation 
.-  this  circumrerentiai  route  segment. 

1.  Logan  Airport  -  emoioys  14.920  on  a  daily  oasis, 
and  attracts  33.341  total  daily  passenger  ^nd 
employee  round  trios,  is  a  ma|or  generator  witnm 
tne  Circumferential  corridor  in  1988.  transit 
accounts  for  only  6  4  oercent  of  total  passenger  and 
employee  trips.  3y  2010.  total  emDioyment  is 
projected  to  increase  t:y  75  percent,  and  total 
enoianements  Py  38  percent.  Future  airport  pians 
call  for  increasing  airsioe  caDacity  wmle  anempting 
to  reauce  auto  traffic  tnrougn  parking  management 
mproved  transit,  and  other  strategies.  Transit 
service  through  the  planned  Third  Haroor  Crossing 
s  of  great  interest  to  Logan  s  planners.  A  direct 
transit  iinK  to  Logan  is  assumed  as  part  of  the  2C 1 0 
case  transit  network,  as  is  express  ous  service 
tnrougn  tne  new  Third  Harpor  Tunnel  Access  from 
tne  north  especially  Chelsea.  Everett,  and  Maiaen 
IS  accressed  by  circumferential  options. 


SCStcr  -'ers     ransit  ;2tuGV  -vera  '^rra^i..^-     ~-     I 

a  oest  guess  given  tne  limited  mrorn-.a::;'- 1:  ■-?  ■  ~r 
/.■as  mace  .n  soma  instances  oroiects  j-:"  3:  "r 
^ed  -ine  _oop  aocearec  to  oe  :ne  or=-r'"o  :o:  ;- 
n  ■  55"  anc  are  now  not  i.xeiy  to  OS  0-"3-rO  ~  "^ 
most  Significant  ohano?s  :omoar=o  ':  'coh. 
include  tne  following 

•  Red  Line  •  ail  station  platform  ■e'^ot-e'":.'-;  s 
assumea  to  oe  complete  and  zc"  "es  a-e 
assumed  to  operate  witn  six  car  •  ^  ,-s  ~~e 
South  3oston  °iers  loop  oetween  5roacv,av 
Station  and  South  Station  is  assurr^ec  'z  oe 
compietec,  /^itn  one  additional  state."  se-.  ~z 
the  piers  area. 

•  Orange  Line  ■  all  station  ciarform  e^'ot-e"  -z 
IS  assumed  to  oe  comoiete  anc  :"e  "-j  5 
assumed  to  operate  ^itn  six  car  :-3irs  "  —  = 
peaK  oenods 

•  Green  Line  B.  C  &  D  Branches  ■  ::.-.e' 
upgrading  will  allow  all  three  of  tnese  o'a.'^o'rs 
tc  accommodate  up  to  three  car  trai"s 

•  Green  Line  E  Branch  -  service  is  'esto#ec  ■; 
Forest  Hills  on  the  Aroorway  Power  upg.-ao  "; 
will  allow  operation  of  up  to  two  car  trams  a  ■  -  e 
way  to  Forest  rHills. 

•  Green  Line  F  Branch  -  service  ber-vee'"  Z  -o  e . 
Square  m   Roxpury  and   Ndrtn   S;3:  :- 
assumed  to  operate  m  the  Wasnmgto-  ;•■--• 
corridor 

•  Green  Line  G  Branch  -  service  oetv/ee"  Ei 
Sauare  m  Somenyilie  and  31anforG  Stree:  :  -  •  -  - 
3  _ine  IS  assumed  to  operate 

•  Blue  Line  •  all  station  platform  lengt-e-  -: 
assumed  to  oe  complete  ana  tne     -- 
assumed  to  operate  with  six  car  tra."s    -    ' 
peak  penods. 

•  Old   Colony  Commuter  Rail  ■  a     ----- 
prancnes  are  assumed  operational  oe-.--- 
tne  Soutn  Shore  and  South  Station 


E.    YEAR  2010  MBTA  SYSTEM 

in  the  development  and  analysis  of  circumferential 
alternatives  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  numoer  of 
assumptions  regarding  improvements  that  wouid 
occur  eisewnere  m  the  MBTA  system  py  the  year 
20 1 0.  "nese  assumptions  were  most  critical  as  they 
impacted  the  naership  forecasts  and  operating  cost 
estimates  At  tne  time  these  decisions  were  made 
in  '  98T  m.any  Questions  regarding  proiects  sucn  as 
tne  Poxoup/  Replacement  service  and  the  South 


Commuter  Rail  Stations  -  for  purposes  :• 

year  2010  analysis,  access  oetv.ee- 
commuter  rail  lines  and  the  circu.""'?'-?- 
corridor  was  assumed  possible  wnere-e' 
two  systems  intersect.  Thus,  depenciro  :" 
circumferential  alternative  access  •■ 
assumed  possioie  at  JF'K.U-Mass  =-o: 
near  Boston  university  on  the  r'3.~-:- 
L:ne.  Community  College  and  Suiir.an  5o-. 
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Express  Bus  ■  se^.ices  to  Logan  AirDon  'rom 
:ne  Souin  Shore  <vest  ana  Soutn  Station  are 
assuneo  to  ooerate  tnrcugn  me  "ew  "hird 
-ar~or  ~unnel 

Local  Bus  Network  •  cepenamg  on  :ne 
c:'C'jmferentiai  alternative  unaer  stuav  various 
"nccifications  were  made  m  the  network  of 
existing  ous  routes  serving  the  cornaor 

Park  and  Ride  System  ■  tor  the  ourooses  of 
forecasting  system  ndersnio  potential  it  was 
assumed  that  the  suDDly  of  oark  ana  nae 
spaces  was  expanoea  to  meet  forecast  2010 
cemana. 
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IV.  CIRCUMFERENTIAL  TRANSPORTATION 


""IS  cr.aoter  summarizes  the  findings  ot  tne  anaivsis 
zi  existing  anc  forecast  future  travel  canerns  and 
roncitions  in  tne  circumferential  cornaor  inciuaed 
are  summaries  of  ootn  tne  oattem  and  volume  of 
:riD  making  among  and  to  and  from  activity  centers 
n  tne  cornaor,  an  assessment  of  the  existing 
transDcrration  svstem  within  the  comdor  and  a 
rescnction  of  tne  conceotuai  services  that  were  the 
oasis  for  loentifving  the  snort  and  iong  range 
a.te'hatives  aiscussed  and  evaluated  m  later 
oracters. 

~~e  overall  aoDroacn  to  the  analysis  of  travel 
oatterns  was  to  duild  on  the  activity  center 
ccouiation  anc  emoiovment  work  summanzec  in 
C^.acier  ill  ~he  first  stec  was  a  sketcn  oian  level 
assessment  of  tne  relative  m.agnituae  of  travel  m  tne 
ccrr'Gcr  cased  on  trip  taole  information  suoDned  oy 
3~~S-  Tnis  was  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
alternative  linkages  within  the  area  to  define  general 
corridors.  Finally,  the  aoility  of  the  existing 
transDortation  system,  emonasizing  transit,  to  serve 
these  forecast  travel  oanerns  was  analyzed. 


A.    C.'RCUMFEHENTIAL  TRAVEL  PATTERNS 

~ne  estimates  of  existing  C985)  and  future  f20i0) 
scouiation  and  emoioyment,  descnbed  m  Chaoter 
III  were  the  oasis  for  assessing  both  current  travel 
demand  m  the  circumferential  comdor  and  that 
iikeiy  to  occur  dy  the  design  year.  Travel  demands 
:n  octn  cases  were  assessed  ba?'^  on  the  tno 
tallies  deveiooed  by  CTPS  through  application  of 
the  regional  transportation  models.  Travel  demand 
in  tne  corridor  can  be  categonzed  as  either  navmg 
Dotn  an  origin  and  destination  within  one  of  tne 
cornaor  activity  centers  or  as  having  one  trip  enc  m 
the  cornaor  and  one  outside  the  comdor.  Trips  wun 
one  end  in  the  comdor  and  the  other  end  eisewnere 
in  tne  region  represent  over  60  percent  of  total 
cornaor  travel  demand.  Tnps  with  both  beginning 
ana  end  points  in  the  corridor  account  for  slightly 
ess  than  40  percent  of  total  coondor  demand. 


1. 


Existing  Travel  Demand  (1985) 


An  analysis  of  the  1 985  CTPS  tnp  table  for  all  zones 
witnm  Dotn  the  pnmary  and  secondary  study  areas 
formed   the  oasis  for  identifying  current  travel 


demand,  as  /^eli  as  transit  service  deficiencies  'O' 
the  snort  term  ous  imorovements  oescicec  ~ 
Chapter  V  This  process  involved  aggregating  an 
zones  into  T4  districts  and  tnen  analyzing  those 
zone  mtercnanges  wmcn  exceedeo  a  tnresnoic 
level  of  "'SO  trips  per  cav  -actors  examinee  r  tne 
analysis  included  population  and  emoicvement 
density  m  the  zones  and  the  current  moce  scut  to 
transit  for  work  trips. 

'he  results  of  this  analysis  are  summanzec  "  ~ao  = 
!V-i  wnich  Identifies  those  zones  'bv  tne  -  =  ~=  ;■ 
the  pnmary  activity  centen  with  tne  mgnes;  ooter;  3 
interchanges  within  the  study  area  -  g'-re  ,-• 
snows  the  general  location  of  tnese  zones  c  aor. ;: , 
center 


2.     Future  Travel  Demand  (2010) 

The  year  20 10  analysis  was  oerformed  m  a  simnar 
fashion  to  the  analysis  of  current  travel  demanc. 
except  emphasis  was  placed  on  identifying  tries  that 
mignt  be  served  by  a  maior  transit  link  witnin  tne 
entire  primary  travel  comdor.  This  cornaor  ^mcr 
had  been  analyzed  m  previous  studies  ao-.o 
connect  zones  i  through  24  illustrated  -  ='~^-=: 
IV-2. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  to  summarize  00:" 
the  magnitude  and  density  of  oopuiato" 
employment,  and  tnp  ends  m  each  study  zone  -c 
the  design  year     The  results  of  this  anai.sis  3-= 
summanzed  m  Table  iV-2. 

The  next  step  was  to  identify  tnp  interchanges  ';- 
each  zone  by  those  totally  witnm  the  stua.  a^ea 
(Circumferential  tnps)  or  those  having  one  tne  enc 
m  the  comdor  and  one  tnp  end  outsioe  the  cor-  oc 
(radial/circumferential  trips).  Once  tms  ^as 
complete  It  was  tnen  possible  to  estimate  total  tra .  ei 
in  the  generalized  corridor  connecting  the  5t..o'. 
zones.  Circumferential  tnps  were  loaded  directi',  on 
the  appropriate  sketcn  network  segment  se'^vmg 
the  connecting  zones.  Radial/circumferentiai  fos 
were  loaded  on  tne  circumferential  nerwcrn  oaseo 
on  the  appropriate  existing  radial  connections 
between  the  study  area  zone  and  the  exiemai  zone 
of  ongin  or  destination  The  resulting  estim.ate  ;• 
year  20i0  travel  volumes  by  cornoor  segment  3'e 
illustrated  m  Figure  IV-3 
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TABLE  IV- 1 

1985  Circumferential  Travel  Patterns 

1980  '/^orK 

•53-  .*.  c- 

A;-.i'.,tv  Center 

'SS5  'otai 

Tr:D  =0  ry               -iciivity  Center 

•935~c:ai 

""  -  —   ■      Z 

-;5r;-anae 
MALD5N  3CUAR5 

Cailv  'riDS 

Transit                  intercnanqe 

Cailv  'r-s 

*-—,—  -.   • 

1 

anc  CaK  Grove 

1'34 

9            GROVE  HALL 

anc  Meaford  Square 

916 

28               and  VA  Hosoitai 

1387 

46 

anc  MeOford 

S39 

6               and  South  RoxDury 

953 

54 

and  South  Maiden 

1256 

23               and  Columoia  Point 

634 

•  ■" 

and  North  Maiden 

1042 

14               and  Northeastern  univ 

530 

53 

and  Everett  Square 
and  »-naen  Square 

1002 
307 

27               and  Fields  Comer 
29 

1318 

•  C; 

TOTAL 

4922 

Jt  ■ 

TOTAL 

7695 

18 

MIT 

1 

.2NGWCCD 

and  Washington  Square 

1638 

i.** 

anq  .Vasmngton  Square 

1581 

53               and  VA  Hospital 

:'33 

^ 

and  -lar^ard  Square 

•255 

60                and  Brighton 

726 

3' 

and  =cresi  Hills 

S52 

33               and  Cleveland  Circle 

708 

j.-i 

and  3orcnesier  Center 
and  South  Roxoury 
and  rresn  Pond 

321 
536 
582 

44               and  Brighton  Center 
22                                      TOTAL 

474 

-3 

4338 

and  3ngnton 

547 

51 

and  South  Dorchester 

501 

34            LINDEN  SQUARE 

and  3nghton  Center 

485 

25              and  South  Maiden 

1245 

25 

TOTAL 

7468 

^g               and  Maiden  Square 

807 

23 

and  Northgate  Shooomg  Cntr  784 

z 

and  North  Maiden 

1283 

" 

/VASHINGTON  SQUARE 

and  MIT 

1698 

24                                          TOTAL 

4119 

■  - 

and  -ongwood  Medical 

1581 

53 

and  3rooKiine  Village 

1407 

20             UNION  SQUARE 

and  -rar^ard  Square 

819 

27               and  Central  Square 

744 

-- 

and  St.  Eiizaoeth  s 

710 

33               and  Harvard  Square 

673 

_        1 

and  Centrai  Square 

702 

83               and  Bunker  Hill  CO 

630 

'.z 

TCTAL 

VA  HOSPITAL 
and  MIT 
and  Grove  Hail 
and  UDnarm  Comer 
and  Porest  Hta 
and  Soutn  f*o»*ury 
and  Dorchtst«f  Center 

TOTAL 


6916 


733 

1387 

1318 

1201 

896 

849 

6383 


38 


and  East  Somerville 


2011 


WEST  E'v'ERETT 
and  Waterfront  Development  1791 
and  Everett  Square  1563 

and  Revere  966 

and  Chelsea  Square  7i2 


TOTAL 

4057 

51 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

46 

and  Longwood  Medical 

1265 

17 

and  North  Bnghion 

1022 

43 

and  Washington  Square 

819 

2b 

49 

38 

and  Union  Square 

673 

TOTAL 

3779 

MEDFORD 

and  Wellington  Circle 

924 

0 

and  Tufts  University 

841 

8 

and  Maiden  Square 

839 

0 

1  T 

and  Oak  Grove 

729 

rOTAL 


TOTAL 


3332 


5032 
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TABLE  IV-1  icontmued) 
1985  Circumferential  Travel  Patterns 

'9SC  A'orK 
'9S5  ':;ai     'rz  '-■-  Sj             Acr:virv  Center 
Zaii'.  ""cs       "-s^sit                 .n[e''C'"anc9 

•385  '::3i 
Zativ  ~-  zs 

-'-V :  -'  = 

Ci="-  SniGH'CN 

anc  -ar.arc  Sauare 

1022 

35 

anc  Central  Scuare 

787 

52 

anc  =-esn  =anc 

669 

19 

anc  Aiewife 

504 

'3 

3121 


46 


Maicen  ScL;are 


anc  Nortr 
anc  Meaforc 


laicen 


1734 

9 

571 

0 

729 

0 

'C"AL 


2G23 


SOUTH  R0X3URY 
and  VA  -tosDital 
and  Longwood  Medical 
and  Grove  Hall 

"CAL 


:entral  square 

and  Nonn  Sngnton 

and  Union  Sauare 

and  Wasnmgton  Square 

TOTAL 
■=E3H  50ND 


896 

635 
553 

2435 


787 
744 

"32 

:232 


53 

54 


anq  Aiewife 

766 

321 

44 

and  North  Brighton 
and  Longwood  Medical 

659 
532 

•  3 
2? 

anc 

_cngwood  Medical 

and 

VA  noSDital 

349 

49 

TOTAL 

2016 

•  " 

anq 

fields  Corner 

T59 

36 

TOTAL 

2928 

42 

ALEWIFE 

\0R~ 

-  MALOEN 

1233 

1042 

0 

14 

and  North  Bnghton 
and  Fresh  Pond 
and  Tufts  University 

644 
756 

485 

"3 

and 

Maiden  Sauare 

TOTAL 

1895 

■J  ■        1 

anc 

Can  Grove 

571 

0 

TOTAL 

2395 

5 

TUr^S  UNIVERSITY 
and  Medford 

841 

22 

E.-S" 
anq 
anq 

SOME=VIL_E 
jnion  Square 
Ball  Square 

2011 
732 

16 

0 

and  Medford  Square 
and  Alev/ife 

509 

485 

- 

TOTAL 

1835 

■2 

TOTAL 

2743 

12 

BRIGHTON 

sour 

and 
and 

^  MALOEN 
Maiqen  Square 
_;nqen  Square 

TOTAL 

1356 
1245 

2601 

23 

25 

24 

and  MIT 

and  St.  Elizabeth's 

and  Longwood  Medical 

TOTAL 

726 

531 
547 

1824 

*>* 

22 

51 

3-i 

E/ER.E' I' SQUARE 
and  Maiden  Square 
and  vVest  Everen 

~OTAL 

1002 
1563 

2555 

27 

8 

16 

MEDFORD  SQUARE 
and  Maiden  Square 
and  TufTs  University 

TOTAL 

916 

509 

1425 

23 

13 

43 
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FIGURE  IV-1 
Activity  Center  Bus  Connections 
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FIGURE  IV-2 
Circumrerencial   Sketch  Plan   Zones 
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:'-cs.  This  :iecrease  in  rail  tncs  suggests  tnat  rne 
~'^s  rrcrc'-ements  orovide  travel  :ime  savings  fcr 
; T—o  :"cs  ARich  are  now  maae  via  the  rail  svstern. 
"-■?  c-5  T^te  rrcrovemenrs  Tiav  '=duce  t-e 
■"■-.— cer  :r  transfers  at  tre  downtown  stations  as 
-2  =  ^3  snift  •>orn  taning  a  racial  rail  une  into 
:cwrfcwn  and  rransfernng.tQ  anotner,  ;o  using  an 
~orcveo  circumferential  ous  connection.  With  the 
::ls  'oute  .mDrovements.  cornmuter  rail  tncs 
r^crease  and  exoress  ous  tnps  decrease.  These 
:-anges  are  relatively  small,  and  will  not 
s.gnficantly  arfect  the  coeration  ot  the  transit 
svstern. 


rcr  the  local  bus  categorv.  the  overall  oasserce's 
oer  ous  miie  was  caicuiated  to  snow  the  '■e!at:crs~.c 
-er<veen  tre  :nange  in  ncersnio  and  r.^ange  - 
route  miles,  '-.ncer  tne  tmal  set  zr  mcrc'.eme'^ts 
:^e  average  passengers,  bus-mile  aecsases 
sngntly  ^he  coverage  ratio,  wmcn  is  the  'atio  of  'are 
revenues  to  operating  costs,  remains  urcr^argeo 
~^ese  figures  indicate  that  as  the  ricersnio  arc 
revenue  increase  on  the  bus  svstern  the  ocerating 
costs  can  be  covered  as  effectively  as  m  the  current 
necworx. 
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V!.   TRANSPORTATION   SYSTEMS 
MANAGMENT    IMPROVEMENTS 


-5  cart  of  rfie  Circumferemai  Transit  -easibilirv 
StLCv  an  analysis  of  cotential  low  cost  rrarfic 
incrovements  -vas  jndertaken  for  rhe  primary 
stLiov  comaor  "he  ooiective  of  tnis  analysis  was  to 
centify  imorovernents  tnat  //ould  facilitate 
rrcroveO  Sus  coerations  ana  smooth  traffic  flow  m 
:r"cse  areas  of  greatest  congestion.  The  traffic 
microvements  centified  in  this  chaoter,  together 
//ith  the  short  term  ous  service  imorovernents 
c:sc'jssed  in  C^aoter  V  and  the  added  express  Dus 
ser-ices  cetaiied  .n  Chaoter  VII,  comonse  the  year 
2C'0  "-ansoorration  Systems  Vlanagemem  (TSM) 
■Alternative  usea  as  the  oasis  for  analyzing  the  cost 
erfectrveness  of  the  long  range  alternatives. 


A.    CCRRIDCn  TRAFFIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

Zne  of  the  early  tasks  m  the  study  was  to  oerfonn 
an  analysis  of  traffic  conditions  with  the  ooiective  of 
identifying  low  and  moderate  cost  imorovements  for 
bus  coerations.  The  corndor  was  divided  into 
segments,  as  illustrated  m  Fgure  Vl-1,  extending 
from  Columoia  Point  to  the  Chartestown  Navy  Yard. 
Field  observations  were  conducted  m  each 
segment  and  identified  problems  were  reviewed 
with  affected  local  lunsdictions.  Where  warranted 
general  solutions  to  orooiems  were  then  identified. 

The  fcilcwing  sections  provide  a  summary  of  the 
'indings  of  the  segment  oy  segment  analysis. 


1.     Segment  A:     Columbia  Road  from  JFK/U 
Mass  Station  to  Edward  Everett  Square 

Mo  senous  traffic  proDlems  exist  at  present  along 
this  oomon  of  Columbia  Road.  Southeast  of 
Edward  Everett  Square,  Columbia  Road  nas  two 
travel  lanes  m  each  direction,  immediately  beyond 
Edward  Everta  Square,  there  is  one  parking  lane  on 
Coiumoia  Road  which  could  be  re-stnped  for  a 
travel  lane  if  n««ded.  However,  the  parking  conflicts 
seem  to  be  minor,  and  this  improvement  would  have 
only  a  small  impact  on  traffic  operations. 


2.     Segment  B:     Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Edward  Everett  Square  to  Glynn  Way 

North  of  Edward  Everett  Square  ocucie  carwo<: 
/ehicies  and  turning  truck  traffic  occas.craii/ 
congest  traffic  flow  on  Massacnuserts  Avenue  "^e 
existing  parking  could  ce  taken  'or  accec  favo' 
capacity  and  smoother  pus  stco  cceraticns  on  :-:s 
one  mile  segment.  This  will  require  'sstr'oing  or  :~e 
roadway  and  an  enforcement  program  l,rr,:  zzr: 
land  use  cnanges  and  traffic  circjiaticn  crar  ges  are 
likely  to  occur  m  this  area  as  a  result  of  oeveicc'~e'"t 
plans  now  being  formulated  oy  the  3oston  =Z:C 
The  MBTA  Should  review  these  of.anges  as  trev 
develop  to  assure  smooth  transit  ocerat;crs  r.  ■-? 
area.  Potential  bus  travel  time  reductions  or  --e 
order  of  ten  percent  might  be  possioie  m  this  3-=a. 


3.    Segment  C:     Massachusetts  Avenue  t;om 
Glynn  Way  to  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard 

The  intersection  of  the  South  Bay  mtercrarge 
ramps  (1-93)  and  Massachusens  Avenue  s  •-? 
source  of  some  congestion  in  the  area.  The  le^-t-ai 
Artery  reconstruction  may  result  in  modificat  c^s  ■: 
this  interchange  and  the  locai  roaowav  "er-vcr-  - 
ttie  area.  The  MBTA  should  review  DP'A  2:3.-3  :- 
changes  when  available  to  assure  f-a:  :.; 
operations  are  improved. 


4.     Segment  D:    Melnea  Cass  Boulevar-  ■ 
Massachusetts  Avenue  to  Ruggles  Sfa: 

No  significant  bus  operation  delay  occurs   ' 
segment  at  the  present  time.     Exclusive    -- 
lanes  are  provided  at  the  intersections  witr.  "•?- 
and  Harrison  Streets.    The  other  maior  3ig-3 
ntersections  at  Shawmut  Avenue.  Aitarv  £ 
Hampden  Street  and  Massachusens  Avenue  : : 
have  exclusive  turn  lanes.  Since  ngnt-of-wa.  -■ 
Melnea  Cass  could  be  widened  to  provide  ;ur- 
at  all  these  intersections.   Bus  pull  outs  aisc  ; 
be  constructed  within  the  ngnt-of-way 


S.     Segments  E.  F,  G  and  H:  Ruggles  Sta; 
Cfiarles  River 

These  segments  were  subjected  to  a  -r^^z~ 
detailed  analvsis  and  evaluation  and  are  :  3; 
in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter 
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FIGURE   VI-1 
T5M  Corridor  Segments 
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5.     Segment  M:    Allston  Turnpike  Interchange 

"-.s  Executive  Office  of  "ransoorration  and 
Ccnsiruction  :5CTC)  and  the  Massacnusstts 
"jr-ome  Autnoruy  are  studying  alternatives  'cr 
'CLting  hazardous  cargo  carn/ing  irucKS  ^omjne 
■^s'tdn  Turnoike  mtercnange  over  me  Grand 
^unction  Raiircad  3ndge  to  Camondge.  The  route 
•vculd  follow  the  Grand  Junction  ngnt-of-way.  wnich 
-jns  oarailel  to  the  turnpike  and  crosses  the  Charles 
==iver  utilizing  the  rail  andge  (under  the  3oston 
'university  3ndge).  At  oresent.  trucks  carr/ing 
-azarcous  .Tiatenals  must  leave  the  Tumoike  at  the 
■iJston  nrercnange  (thev  are  not  allowed  to  travel 
thrcugn  the  Prudential  Center/Ccciey  P'ace  tunnel) 
and  'oilow  circuitous  and  often  congested  routes 
through  Camondge.  if  express  duses  coerating  on 
the  Turnoike  were  also  allowed  to  use  this  new 
:cnnect:on.  transit  service  to  Jniversity  Park.  MIT, 
<endail  Scuare.  East  Cambridge.  Lecnmere  and  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  could  t:e  improved 
significantly. 


7.     Segment   I:      Boston   University   Bridge 
(CamDridge  side)  to  Massactiusetts  Avenue 


The  City  of  Cambridge  is  studying  roadway 
modifications  m  the  area  bounded  oy 
Massacnusetts  Avenue.  Vassar  Street.  Sidney 
Street  and  the  Eoston  Universiry  Bndge  to  support 
redevelopment  within   the  area.     Possible 

morovements  include  the  development  of  a 
cne-way  traffic  oair  between  iMemonal  Drive  and 
Massacnusetts  Avenue  and  the  imorovement  of  the 

ntersection  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Mam 
Street.  The  MBTA  snould  monitor  the  cianmng  and 
-esign  of  these  improvements  to  insure  'hat 
aoecuate  consideration  is  given  to  actions  :nat 
-vouid  support  improved  bus  services  m  the  area. 


3.    Segment  J:     Massachusetts  Avenue 
Kendall  Squars 


to 


Kendall  Square  redevelopment  and  tne 
-econstruction  of  the  fled  Line  Station  have 
provided  for  a  bus  loop  through  the  area  and  layover 
scace  for  txsas  adjacent  to  the  new  station  As 
currently  designed  buses  travelling  from  -vest  to 
east  ^ould  be  required  to  make  a  circuitous  looo 
aiong  vassar,  Broadway  and  Mam  Streets  to  reach 
the  iaycver  area.  Cirect  access  to  Kendall  Station 
could  oe  orovided  by  allowing  buses  to  turn  ngnt 
from  Vassar  Street  to  Mam  Street,  From  nere  buses 
could  oroceed  directly  to  East  Cambridge  and 
Lecnmere  if  a  iett  turn  were  allowed  from  Main  Street 


!o  Third  Street,  '-'owever  the  current  oesign  of '-3.^ 
Street  restncts  this  movement,  a  cut  :ut  exists  -cr 
emergency  vemcie  access  wmcn  couid  ce  mcc  ::ec 
to  allow  :nis  connection  for  ouses,  "'-is  :-arc5 
z^cuid  necessitate  an  enforcement  crcgra.T-  •; 
restrict  automobile  movements. 


9.     Segment  K;     Kendall  Square  to  Lechmere 
Station 

This  segment  traverses  an  area  of  significarr 
construction  activity  involving  both  cnvate 
develooment  and  modifications  to  tne  street  anc 
roadway  network.  At  the  oresent  time  :ongsst;cn 
IS  experienced  in  a  numoer  of  areas.  ~~e 
completion  of  the  Binney  Street  extension  anc  ctne'- 
construction  m  the  Kendall  Square  area  s.~cl.c 
result  in  some  imorovement.  However  as  fart  c 
volumes  associated  <vith  new  deveiocment  n 
Kendall  Square.  East  Cambridge  and  _5cnn?ers 
grow  new  problems  may  develop.  Therefore.  ;t  s 
recommended  that  the  MBTA  monitor  this  s.tuaticr 
and  work  cioseiy  with  the  City  of  Camondge  "c 
identify  solutions  as  problems  deveioo.  ~he  -icst 
likely  segments  requmng  attention  will  oe  m  T.s  Pirs: 
Street  area  approaching  Lachmere  Station,  n 
addition,  the  design  of  the  new  Lecnmere  Station 
should  provide  for  efficient  bus  movement  cer^een 
Kendall  and  Bunker  Hiil  Community  College. 
particulafly  grven  the  growing  traffic  congestion  on 
the  Giimore  Bndge  and  the  Monsignor  C  3r;en 
Highway. 

The  intersection  of  Austin  Street  fGilmcre  3r'c^s\ 
and  the  Monsignor  O'Bnen  riignway  excenences 
significant  congestion  at  oresent.  'eaK  -cur 
queues  often  extend  across  the  Gilmore  Encge  as 
far  as  Rutherford  Avenue  m  Chartestown  ^.c 
analysis  of  this  intersection  has  been  uncertaKen  as 
part  of  the  Circumferential  Study;  nowever  : 
appears  that  the  problem  is  most  acute  curing  tre 
morning  rusn  hour  and  involves  the  apcrcacn  'rem 
Charlestown.  As  a  result,  this  condition  is  iikeiy  to 
worsen  grven  the  quantity  of  new  oeveiocment 
occumng  m  the  areas  of  Camondge  accessed  ov 
this  route  from  1-93.  Therefore,  work  to  centir/ 
possible  solutions  or  alternative  bus  routings  to 
avoid  the  area  should  be  pursued. 


10.  Segment     L:        Lechmere 
Chartestown  Navy  Yard 


Station 


The  CANA  proiect  will  totally  reconfigure  the  T.tv 
Square  area  of  Charlestown,  which  histcncaiiv  ~as 
been  the  location  of  significant  congestion  "ne 
oroposeq  design  creates  a  ma|cr  intersection 
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cer//een  =LitheHcrd  -ivenue.  Cheissa  Street,  and 
•.^s  -amcs  :o  and  'rem  :ne  CANA  .ntercnange  ii-33 
3rd  ncute  " )  Virtually  all  access  to  the  Cl^anestown 
Navy  ^ard  will  passjfirougn  tms  intersection  3ctn 
:-?  Z'-Vj  :f  Boston  and  :re  State  rave  'eviewea  :re 
r'cccsec  ^resign  at  tms  intersection  and  come  :o 
:;,r3rart  rcnciusicns  as  to  wnether  it  wiii  ooerate  at 
an  accsctacie  evei  of  sernce.  Sesciution  or  this 
ssi-e  row  awaits  an  analysis  oasea  on  :rarfic 
'crecasts  :nat  are  cemg  srecared  as  oart  of  :ne 
Central  ^nen  Scociementai  Environmentai  imiDaci 
Statement  SEiS).  Since  this  intersection  is  cruc^ 
:o  ail  transit  access  to  tne  Navy  Yard,  the  M8TA 
sncuid  rnonitor  this  orocess  and  gam  assurance 
:~at  CLses  will  not  suffer  undue  delay  dunng  peak 
oerccs. 

Vehicular  access  to  the  intenor  of  the  Charlestown 
Mavy  Yard  can  ce  gained  only  from  Chelsea  Street 
through  either  3ate  *4  or  Gate  s*5.  Scheduled 
.V.STA  dus  service  coes  not  now  enter  the  Yard.  An 
analysis  of  the  geometncs  of  ootn  gateSu  indicates 
:.-at  ngnt  turn  movements  either  m  or  out  of  the.Navy 
"^ard  at  these  gates  is  very  difficult  for  staridard 
transit  coaches  cecause  of  the  narrow  approach 
wioth  on  ooth  Fifth  Street  (Gate  #4)  and  Thineentn 
Street  -'Gate  *5).  To  solve  these  orotoiems  the 
vvidening  of  ooth  gates  has  been  anaiyzed.  While 
from  a  onysical  stanoocint  doth  improvements  are 
oossibie.  only  the  Gate  #5  approach  can  be 
accomplished  without  major  construaicn.  The 
/Oldening  of  Gate  #4  would  require  the  relocation  of 
-  a  retaining  wail  and  acquisition  of  property  from  the 
National  Park  Service.  An  alternative  approach  that 
.vcuid  rot  -equire  this  constnjction  would  oe  to 
ooen  Gate  *i  to  exclusive  use  oy  transit  and  other 
-ign  cccucancy  vemcies  (vans,  school  buses,  and 
tour  cusesi.  if  this  were  aone  M8TA  buses  mignt 
ce  ccerateo  through  the  Navy  Yard,  either  one  way 
or  ?«vo  ^ay  from  Gate  #i  to  Gate  #5  via  First 
Avenue.  'Under  a  one  way  loop  buses  might  enter 
tne  Yard  through  Gate  #i.  exit  via  Gate  *S.  and 
return  :o  Cir/  Square  using  Chelsea  Street.)  it  is 
.'scommenoed  that  the  M8TA  work  closely  with  the 
City  cf  Boston  and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
resolve  this  issue. 


a.    GREATER  LONGWOOO 

IMPROVEMENTS 


AREA 


Cne  of  the  most  severely  congested  areas  m  the 

oomcor  are  tne  artenals  wmcn  connect  Fuggles 
Station  on  the  Grange  Lne  to  the  Boston  University 
Briqge  crossing  of  the  Chartes  River  to  Cambridge. 
~hese  iinKs.  tnrougn  the  Northeastern  University. 
_ongwocd.  Fenway,  and  Boston  University  areas. 


.vers  studied  -n  much  g.'eater  oeoth  tnan  ;ne  otner 
segments  to  ::etermine  ocssicie  "oac-.a/ 
.mcrovements. 

~-o  corrdcr  through  this  area  is  :ur'?rtiv  se'".  ^c  : . 
tne  Foute  a7  ous.  //men  runs  from  Ancrew  5o-5'-; 
en  tne  Fed  Lne  to  Central  Square  r.  Zarrzr'cz= 
and  tne  Fcute  ■iTA.  wmcn  connects  Bcstcr  3.:. 
HcsDitai  to  Kenmdre  Square,  aisq  ser/mg  •~q  a^aa 
are  tour  ous  routes  ocerated  oy  the  Meaicai  --=3 
Service  Corporation  (MASCO),  orovioirg 
connections  to  Kenmore  Square,  ^enway  'ark, 
Cambridge,  and  parking  facilities  m  '-e 
BrccKline/Allsion  area,  in  addition,  tne  snort  term 
t:us  analysis  identified  a  new  Route  229  tnat  -rig-t 
connect  through  the  area  from  Fuggies  Station  "o 
points  in  Camoridge  and  ultimately  the  Chanestowr 
Navy  Yard. 

The  analysis  undertaken  involved  data  ooilecticr 
and  observations  'egarding  existing  trans.t  arc 
trarfic  ocerations  along  the  entire  oorrqcr  ':om 
Ruggies  Station  to  the  Chanes  River  ,n  acciticn 
MASCO  has  recently  completed  a  comorerers^-e 
study  cf  the  area,  wnich  provioes  mucn  .aiuacie 
information. 

The  study  area  was  subdivided  mto  twelve  -mKS 
wmch  were  analyzed  m  detail.  This  produced  a 
senes  of  recommended  roadway  modifications  arc 
operation  changes  m  the  corridor  '-ese 
improvements  are  designed  to  improve  current  c_3 
operations  m  the  Longwood  area,  as  ^en  is 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  proposed  new  ous  -o-;5s 
to  serve  tnps  m  the  comdor  oetween  Ruggies  s-r 
points  in  Camoridge.  Recommencat.crs  ;•- 
summarized  m  the  following  sections  z-  '- 
corridor  segments  illustrated  m  ='gure  j\-Z. 

•  Segment  l:  Ruggies  Station  Ei'»  ■  a  — :  ■ 
widening  of  the  exit  from  Ruggies  Static  : 
Ruggies  Street  to  allow  re-stnomg  'or  seoa-^- 
ieft  and  ngnt  turn  bus  lanes  is  recommero?c 

•  Segment  2:  Ruggies  Street  -  from  =i^c;-?i 
Station  to  Huntington  Avenue  shou.c  :- 
widened  as  currently  planned  oy  the  MB' a  j-  : 
Boston  Transponation  Department  BTC  : 
provide  two  travel  lanes  m  either  directicr 
32footnghtofway  snould  be  retained  tcr-..:,-^ 
development  of  a  fixed  transit  facility  digr:  -2 
mini  metro,  or  guided  bus). 

•  Segment  3:     Huntington  Avenue       a:      ■ - 
Ruggies   Street  and   Louis  Prang   £:•-- 
intersection  traffic  signal  timings  snc^.o 
revised  to  optimize    ooeration  given  o'es--' 
traffic  flows.  The  Louis  Prang  Street  leg  sr: .  : 
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ze  'e-sircea  :o  crovide  r^o  enrr/  lares  and  one 
exit  ane.    This  <viii  -eaure  imitea  removal  af 
cn-itreet  parKing  on  :ne  soutn  side  or  the 
'     "oacway. 

•  Segment  4:  Fenway  Avenue/Louis  Prang 
intersection  -  :r-e  existing  'lasning  rrarfic  signal 
-ceration  snoud  oe  cnangea  to  orovide  a 
.eilow  indication  ror  througn  movements  from 
=enway  :c  _ouis  Prang.  Minor  aO|usiments  ro 
:-e  -cacway  stnomg  snouid  be  considered  to 
c:anfy  movement  :n  the  area. 

Segment  S;    Fenway  Avenue/Louis  Pasteur 

Intersection  -  tne  Ous  stoo  on  Avenue  Louis 
=3s:eur'or  ouses  oound  for  Longwood  Avenue 

snouid  oe  relocated  furtner  from  the 
intersection  with  Fenway  to  allow  ouses  to  stoD 
at  tne  curcside.  The  oresent  location  makes  it 
•.er^  Oifficut  'or  ouses  to  maneuver  to  the  cum. 

Segment  6:  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur/ 
Longwood  Avenue  Intersection  •  The  M8TA 
Ous  stOD  on  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  near  Togo 
Circle  'or  ouses  bound  for  Longwood  Avenue 
snouid  Oe  relocated  closer  to  tne  existing 
MASCO  bus  stoo.  The  laner  is  currently  often 
used  by  MBTA  buses  and  is  m  a  oecter  location 
'or  buses  ro  oull  to  the  euro.  Roadway  and 
crosswalk  striping  m  the  Togo  Circle  area 
snouid  be  imoroved  to  better  delineate 
oedestnan  movements  m  the  area. 

Segment  7:  Longwood  Avenue  •  between 
-venue  Louis  Pasteur  and  3rooKline  Avenue 
oasses  tnrcugn  the  core  of  the  ncsoitai  area,  ah 
existing  on-street  parking  and  loading,  with  trie 
excecticn  of  bus  stops,  on  Longwood  Avenue 
oer/^een  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  and  3inney 
Street  snouid  be  removed.  Longwooci  should 
oe  re-stnoed  from  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  to 
Binney  S'reet  to  provwe  a  single,  wide  travel 
ane  m  either  direction.  An  enforcement 
program  should  be  implemented  to  maintain 
:uro  use  restnctions  throughout  this  section, 
and  tne  MBTA  should  enforce  operator  rules  to 
nsure  tft«t  buses  pull  completely  out  of  the 
trave<  Ian*  into  designated  bus  stops. 

Segment  8;    Longwood  Avenue/ Brookline 
Intersection  -  Traffic  signal  timing  snouid  be 


optimized  oased  on  existing  :-3rfic  :c,-c.:  0.-3 
Cn-street   parking   and   'Caamg   sncLiC   oe 
eliminated  from  bctn  sides  of  octn  3oorcac-?s 
on  Srcckiine  Avenue,  and  exclusive   er  -^r- 
lanes  snouic  oe  crovioeo  for  ail  lert  'urrs  :-  ;;:- 
Oirections  of  Longwood  Ov  'e-stncmg  :re  -.-.c 
Srockline  Avenue  approacnes.     ')-e  exis;:,-- 
bus  stop  on  3rookiine  snouid  oe  •eiccateo 
awav  from  the  Longwood  Avenue  ntersecron 
to  allow  the  addition  of  :ne  lert  turn  anes.   ~-e 
Longwood  Avenue  approach  from  the  mscicai 
area  snouid  be  widened  to  orovioe  an  acc:r;cnai 
lane  for  ngnt  rums,  and  the  euro  racius  srcuic 
be  increased  ro  allow  oetter  ous  oce'-aticrs 
The  widening  of  the  Longwood  accrcac-  s-c 
modifications  to  me  euro  raoius  migr:   39 
accomplished  as  pan  of  :he  reoeveicpmert  :r 
the  Massachusens  College  of  Arts  sire. 

Segments:  3rookline  Avenue/Fenway  Pzrk. 
□rive/Boylston  Street  Intersections  '-r.c 
signal  timings  should  oe  octimizeo  oasec  :r 
existing  traffic  conditions. 

Segment  10:  Park  Drive  Rivefway 
Intersection  -  the  eastpound  merge  :: 
Riven«/ay  and  Park  Drive  should  be  sigranzec 
or  the  roadway  layout  should  be  mcG:::ec  :o 
provide  stop  sign  control  of  the  apprcac."  -:m 
Riverway. 

Segment  11:  Park  Drive/Mounttort  Sireet 
Intersection  -  the  eastbound  apcrca:-  :• 
Mountfort  Street  to  Park  Drive  src.  :  zi 
re-designed  to  eliminate  the  sucden  -?'-?  :■ 
r-vo  traffic  'anes  ro  one  as  ail  rrarf;c  •-  — ;  :-• 
at  the  intersection.  This  couid  oe  3ccr~:  --: 
by  a  re-alignment  of  the  euro  ;ine  :r  : .  -- 
re-5tnping  of  Mountfort  Street  ro  ■:-::-  -- 
merge  prior  to  the  ngnt  turn  to  Park  ;-  .  j 

Segment  12:  Mountfort  Street  Z^r  ■  zn 
Street/Commonwealth  Avenue  Intersec:  :  -; 
the  Carlton  Avenue  apprca:-  ; 
Commonwealth  Avenue  should  be  re-i;r  z-rz  : 
provide  proper  lane  definition  =:3c-.  ■;. 
signage  on  the  Commonweaitn  -.--.^ 
eastbound  approach  should  be  imcrc.-: 
encourage  the  use  of  the  reverse  c:o  .— 
an-angement  to  the  Boston  Universif,  S.:  zzi 
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V!I.  LONG  RANGE  ALTERNATIVES 


"■-IS  c.-acterdescroes  the  Circumferential  Lne  lorg 
'3Pge  alternatives,  ^he  deveiooment  of  alternative 
elements  is  ijiscussed  first.  mcluOing  ngnt-of-way 
actions,  service  concepts,  and  tecnnoiogy 
alternatives.  ~i-!is  ;s  followed  by  a  descnction  of  tne 
nit.ai  alternatives,  findings  of  the  first  stage 
evaluation,  and  :ne  generation  of  the  eigm  detailed 
alternatives.  Also  included  ^s  a  descnotion  of  the 
'■ansocrtation  Systems  (TSM)  alternative,  wmcn 
crovices  the  Casis  for  the  recommenaed  mid-range 
street  and  nignway  improvements  detailed  <n 
Chapter  y|. 


A.     ALTERNATIVES  GENERATION 

''ie  SKetcn  plan  analysis  identified  the  primary 
corncor  as  exrendmg  from  fluggles  Station  on  the 
Southwest  Corndor/Crange  Lne.  through  the 
_pngwood  and  Boston Universiry  areas,  across  the 
Chanes  River  to  Camondge.  through  the  University 
?ark/MlT  area.  Kendall  Square  and  Lachmere.  and 
terminating  at  either  Community  College  Station  or 
Sullivan  Square  Station  on  the  Orange  Lne.  A 
-lumoer  pf  additions  to  this  oasic  comdor  were 
oentified  including  the  following: 

•     ='uggies  Station  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
area. 


Boston  City ' 
-ed  Lne. 


'ospital  area  to  jFK;u  Mass  on  the 


^FK  U-.Mass  on  the  Red  Lne  t'^  Columdia  Point, 

Boston  C;ty  Hospital  area  to  South  Station. 

Boston  C;ty  Hospital  area  to  South  Boston  Piers 
area, 

SoutJi  Boston  Piers  to  Logan  Airport. 

Logan  Airport  to  Airpon  Station  on  the  Blue 
Lne. 

Longwood  Medical  area  to  Kenmore  Square 
Station  on  the  Green  Lne. 

Kenmore  Square  ro  Kendall  Square  Station  on 
:he  ^ea  Lne. 


•  Kendall  Square  to  Sullivan  Square  3;a:ic."  :" 
the  Orange  Lne. 

•  Communif/  College  to  Sullivan  Square. 

•  Community  College  to  the  Chanestcwn  \av^/ 
Yard, 

•  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  to  Airport  Station  zr:~? 
Blue  Lne. 

•  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  to  Sullivan  Square  a-z 

•  Sullivan  Square  to  Airpon  Station  /la  E.rre:: 
and  Chelsea. 

Figure  VIM  illustrates  both  the  general  ccfccr  =-c 
the  possible  comdor  extensions. 


1, 


Right-of-Way  Analysis 


For  each  of  the  identified  linkages  pcssicie 
ngnt-of-way  was  assessed  based  on  ava.iacie 
transit  facilities,  existing  and  -'^t-re 
streets/highways,  railroads,  and  vacant  ;r 
underutilized  land.  Where  ngnt-of-way  did  -ct  exst 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  least  Cisr-ctive 
connection  was  undertaken.  ~his  orccess 
identified  24  generalized  ';gnt-of-way  segms^rs  23 
illustrated  m  Figure  vil-2.  These  segments  .ve-e 
field  Checked  and  evaluated  casea  en  ccss.c  e 
oevelopment  for  both  bus  and  fixed  5u:c  =  Aa. 
transit  facilities.  Descnotions  of  the  seg.'^r-ts 
analyzed  and  general  conclusions" of  the  evai:,3:.c" 
are  as  follows: 

a.  Segment  1  -  JFK/U  Mass  (Red  Lnei  tc  Cc:u,-c  3 
Point:  Previous  M8TA  studies  of  aiterrar.e 
alignments  and  technologies  m  this  area  ccnc:-Crc 
that  demand  aid  not  warrant  'arge  mvestmeTs  " 
fixed  facilities  to  ser^e  the  maior  traffic  gerer^.tcs 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  camcus.  .r'< 
Lbrary.  Baysiae  exposition  Center  and  .'-arocrcci."t 
Housing  development.  Surface  ous  oceraticrs 
interfacingwith  theRed  Lne  and  theC.rcumreren::ai 
wne  at  the  existing  station  appear  adequate  :c  ^ee; 
all  future  needs.  As  a  result  this  segment  .-.as 
dropped  from  further  consideration. 
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I:.  Segment  2  ■  JFK.U  Mass  ^ned  L-nei  ro  Meinea 
Cass  aouievard:  Limited  surface  sireet  ngnt-of-way 
5  avaiiaole  along  Coiumoia  Road  and 
'.'assacnusens  Avenue  'o  Memea  2ass  Scuievard 
'.'.xoa  rrarfic  Qus  ooerations  are  sossioie.  out  ^^gnt 
-3ii  .vouid  ceauire  ngnt-of-way  acQuisition  for 
iurace  oceraticn  A  full  sudway  segment  is 
o.'ccaciv  not  required,  aitriougn  grace  sec:aration  at 
:!~e  'ntersecnon  of  Massacnusetts  Avenue  and  tne 
Soutneas!  Expressway  ramps  is  oesireacie 
oecause  of  traffic  congestion. 

c.  Segment  3  ■  Meinea  Cass  Boulevard  to  South 
S:ation:  Lmited  ngnt-of-way  is  availaoie  aicng 
-ibanv  Street  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Massacnusens 
'jrnoike.  ='cm  the  Turnpike  to  South  Station  the 
existing  rail  facilities  are  highly  used  and 
ngnt-of-way  is  iimitec'  With  connections  provided 
oy  Segments  '  and  2  and  the  Circumferential 
ntertace  at  .=  uggles  Station,  this  segment  is 
-eduncant  for  distnbution  from  the  3ed  Lne  south 
and  the  commuter  rail  lines.  Therefore,  it  /^as 
-rocced  from  furtner  consideration. 

d.  Segment  4  -  South  Boston  Conrail  Cut:  ">iis 
ngnt-of-way  is  to  oe  developed  as  a  haul  road  and 
bypass  for  South  Boston  as  part  of  the  Seaport 
Access  fload  and  Third  Hart3or  Tunnel  constnjction. 
:t  could  be  used  for  bus  service,  but  fixed  rail 
^development  would  be  difficult  unless  m  a  suoway 
segment.  Given  this  and  the  possible  redundancy 
-vith  the  South  Boston  Piers  transit  connections 
'rem  South  Station,  further  consideration  was 
-rocped.  This  Sigment  could,  however,  play  a  roie 
as  a  possible  connection  to  the  Circumferential  Lne 
■f  the  laner  were  oeveioped  as  a  guided  bus  facility 

e.  Segment  5  -  Seaport  Access  Road:  This  i-90 
segment  will  extend  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  to 
tne  portal  of  the  Third  hartjor  Tunnel.  As  currently 
::ianned  it  -vill  include  facilities  for  preferential  bus 
access  to  the  tunnel,  providing  bus  connections  :o 
South  Station  and  the  Turnpike.  The  alignment  has 
been  considered  for  the  fled  Une  Loop  aitematn^e 
in  the  South  Boston  Piers  Transit  Study.  For  this 
'eason  and  the  conclusions  from  the  anaivsis  zt 
Segment  4  above  it  was  dropped  from  funher  siuay 
This  segnnent  could,  however,  play  a  roie  as  a 
possible  connection  to  the  Circumferential  Lne  f 
the  laner  were  developed  as  a  guided  bus  facility 

f.  Segment  6  •  Third  Haroor  Tunnel:  As  now 
cianned  :ne  runnel  will  provide  four  lanes  from  the 
Seaport  Access  .Read  to  Logan  Airpon.  No  transit 
"gnt-of-way  is  to  oe  orovioed  in  the  tunnel, 
r-owever  ouses  will  be  provided  preferential  access 
on  botn  acoroacnes.  Because  of  tnis.  no  funner 
consioeration  was  given  to  the  tunnel  as  pan  of  tne 


circumferential  alignment.  ~'-;s  segme'-t  :r^.: 
however  piav  a  roie  as  a  oossibie  connecncr  :z  •-■; 
C.rcumferentiai  Lne  't  tne  larter  were  reveiccec  =5 
a  gu.ced  ous  "acmty 

g.  Segment  7 -Third  Harbor  Tunnel  to  Airtrcrt  =:_■; 
_ne)  ~he  internal  roadway  svstem  at  »cgan  Airic- 
j  to  oe  reconstructed  as  part  of  the  'hire  -arccr 
Tunnel,  in  aadition.  .Massport  :s  studying  :-9 
possibility  of  connections  oerween  tne  Blue  _..-  = 
and  a  new  'central  processor  at  tne  airport.  5,rce 
aecisions  have  yet  to  oe  made  on  tne  mcst 
appropnate  means  of  internal  aircorr  transit.  :r,s 
segment  was  not  considered  further  -owever 
depending  on  the  outcome  of  Masspon  s  stucies 
this  link  might  become  can  of  an  extencsc 
Circumferential  Lne  from  the  vicimry  of  the  existing 
Airport  Station  on  the  Blue  Lne. 

h.  Segment  3  -  Conraii  ROW  from  Airport  zIlb 
Lne)  to  Chelsea  River  'his  ngnt-of-way  rcuic  :e 
utilized  for  either  surface  bus  ot  fixed  guicewav 
transit  operation.  Possible  disruption  of  -roig.-t 
operations  and  the  ^eed  to  reconstruct  the  gncge 
across  the  Chelsea  River  are  the  ma)or  issues  ^itn 
Its  development 

i.  Segment  9  -  Conrail  ROW  from  Cheisea  =iver  :o 
Sullivan  Square  (Orange  Lne):  This  segment 
provides  the  most  likely  circumferential  alignment 
to  Logan  Airport.  Up  to  a  lOO  foot  ngm-ot-wav  s 
avaiiaole  in  places,  it  could  be  developed  as  a 
surface  facility  for  either  tignt  rail  or  buses. 

j.  Segment  10  -  Moran  Terminal  Rail  Sour  ■-:  — 
Sullivan  Square  fOrange  Lnei  Cniy  segme'-ts  ;• 
ngnt-of-way  are  avaiiaoie  to  make  this_:onnect:or 
tq_the_Navv  Yard,  and  travel  demand  to  anc  -rem 
the  north  does  not  appear  large  enougn  to  .varrart 
a  ma|or  investment.  Therefore,  this  unk  /^as  -ct 
considered  further  m  the  analysis. 

k.   Segment  ll  -  Moran  Terminal  to  Oiahestowr 
Navy  Yard:     No  ngnt-of-way  exists  to  mane  r.-is    ■ 
connection.    Acquisition  of  new  ngnt-of-way  does 
not  appear  warranted  given  the  likeiy  modest  travel 
demand.  ~  " 

I.  Segment  12  •  Fourth  Harbor  Crossing  -rem 
Chariestown  Navy  Yard  to  Airoort  (Blue  Lnei  ~-is 
would"  require  a  new  tunnel  or  bridge,  and  does  ~ct 
appear  warranted  based  on  the  prelimmar/  travri 
demand  estimates.  A  passenger  'erry  connect, en 
would  be  more  approonate  if  development  n  --e 
Navy  Yard  warrants.  Therefore,  this  segment  .-.as 
dropped  from  funher  consideration. 


m.  Segment  13  ■  Community  College  iCrange 
_.nei  to  Ciariestown  Navy  Yard;  Limsl^c 
acandcnea  -ail  nqnt-of-wav  is  availaoie  m  mis  area. 
Aitnccgn  oarr  of  tne  ngnt-of-wav  will  be  usea  for  :ne 
-ew  i-93(Route  i  ramcs  oemg  cevetocea  as  oarr  of 
:.^9  CANA  crciec:.  n  accition,  me  prenmirar/ 
remand  estimates  are  not  .arge  enougn  to  warrant 
a  "Ttaicr  transit  investment.  While  tnis  alignment  was 
orocoed  from  furtner  study,  bus  connections 
oetween  :ne  Navy  "^ard  and  Community  College 
Station  are  oesireacle. 

n.  Segment  14- Community  College  (Grange  Lne) 
;o  _3cnmere  Green  Lne):  Most  of  this  area  is 
oeveioced  m  rail  vards  and  will  require  construction 
zt  a  -lew  aenal  guideway  for  either  buses  or  rail 

-enicies. 

0.  Segment  15  -  MBTA  ROW  Lechmere  (Green 
-re)  to  Grand  Junction  Railroad:  This  segment  has 
oeen  dentified  as  a  possible  means  for  extending 
^gnt  -ail  service  from  Lechmere  to  Sail  Square. 
=cilowing  an  analysis  of  oossible  circumferential 
alignments  :o  connect  the  Red.  Green  and  Grange 
-.nes  It  accears  to  be  the  least  likeiy  of  three  ootions 
centified.  'herefore.  it  was  dropped  from  further 
study. 

p.  Segment  16  -  Grand  Junction  Railroad  from 
McGrath  Highway  to  Sullivan  Square  (Grange  Lne): 
■  ris  segment  could  be  deveioped  for  either  bus  or 
ignt  rail  surface  operation,  in  combination  with 
segment  i7  it  forms  one  of  the  two  most  likely 
means  of  connecting  the  Red,  Green  and  Orange 
Lnes  m  this  area. 

q.  Segment  17  -  Grand  Junction  Railroad  from 
Mam  Street  (Camcndge)  to  McGrath  Hignway  This 
segment  could  be  developed  for  either  bus  or  iignt 
-ail  surface  operation,  in  combination  with  segment 
"5  t  forms  one  of  the  two  most  likely  means  of 
connecting  the  Red,  Green  and  Grange  Lnes  m  this 
area. 

r  Segment  18  -  intersection  of  Grand  Junction 
=aiircad  and  Mam  Street  (Gambndge)  to  Lechmere: 
Rignt-of-way  to  provide  this  connection  from  the 
Grand  -unction  Railroad  to  Kendall  Sduare  Station 
on  the  Red  Lirw  and  Lechmere  Station  on  the  Green 
Lne  IS  very  limited.  A  subway  segment  is  orobabiy 
-ecuired  between  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad  and 
<endail  oeneath- Broadway,  while  limited  surface 
oceration  may  be  possible  between  Kenoail  and 
-ecnmere  'or  either  lignt  rail  of  buses.  This  is  the 
ether  cf  the  most  oromising  means  of  connecting 
the  Red.  Green  ano  Grange  Lnes. 


s.  Segment  19  •  Crand  -unction  ^aurcac  — - 
Boston  Lniversitv  3ricge  to  Mam  St-ear  - 
Cambridge:  Arter  mmai  analysis  this  segrrerV—-; 
not  appear  feasipie  tor  surace  operation  -j  i'-Vr 
ouses  or  ngnt  -ail  '^e  ,-;gnt-cr-way  -^arrc.vs  -  ''' 
feet  m  places,  and  given  rail  freignt  and  comr-Lte'' 
rail  use  or  this  segment,  jomt  operation  of  ouses":.- 
ignt  .'ail  does  not  appear  oossicie.  'he  'ignt-cf-A'a'. 
^ould  be  an  anractive  and  less  disruptive  ang-r-pr': 
•or  a  suoway  segment,  however 

t.  Segment  20  •  Boston  University  B.-cge  "c 
Huntington  Avenue  and  Ruggies  Street''  '.,-> 
ngnt-of-way  exists  for  this  .<ey  unK  acVss  ■-'= 
Chartes  River  and  through  the  Boston  ^nvgrs,;' 
and  Longwood  areas.  ~ne  area  is  nigmv  oeve'co-'- 
and  environmentally  sensitive.  A_5ucwav  seg.^Vr-""; 
appears  the  only  feasible  alierp^ia.e-^-  •.-  s 
connection. 

u.  Segment  21  -  MBTA  ROW  Ruggies  Streoc  ^",~ 
Huntington  Avenue  to  Ruggies  (Grange  Lr'e"  "-= 
transrt  easement  r^ere  could  be  utilized  'zr  ?:-=' 
surface  or  subway  development  ano  orcvces'--'= 
most  logical  imk  from  Ruggies  Station. 

V.  Segment  22  -  MBTA  ROW  Meinea  Zazs 
Boulevard  from  Ruggies  Station  fOrange  ..-=  •- 
Massachusetts  Avenue:  The  transit  easemerr  —-'= 
could  be  utilized  for  either  surface  or  s.c.'.'a" 
development  and  provioes  the  most  logicai  -■  •: 
the  southeast  from  Ruggies  Station. 

w.  Segment  23  -  Srookline  Avenue  from  Long .-. : : : 
to  Kenmore  Square:  While  no  ngnt-:--.-.  5,  " 
available  an  optional  alignment  to  zzrr^^z-  -'- 
Longwood  area  to  the  3.  C  and  C  Branc.-esV  -^ 
Green  Lne  would  be  a  .'outing  througn  .^----^ 
Square  and  tnen  across  the-rtver  to  Carrz-  z-r 
subway  section  is  prooaoiy  the  oniv  ri. 
approach  here. 

X.  Segment  24  -  Kenmore  Square  (Greei-  _  -- 
Kendall  Square  (Red  Une):  This  would  •:"—  -- 
other  segment  needed  for  the  option  to  tre  :  3  : 
Junction  connection  across  the  Charles  =  -e'  :- : 
through  Gambndge.  a  suoway  section  acoea--  -- 
only  feasible  approach  nere. 


2.    Service  Concepts 

The  preliminary  demand  analysis.  discLss^: 
Chapter  IV,  indicated  that  two  general  types  ;■  - 
take  place  m  the  corridor     Slightly  .ess  '-i-   - 
percent  of  travel  demand  is  for  mterc.'^anges  3  ~  ■  - 
origins    and   oestinations   totally   wi:-  -     -. 
circumferential  corridor,  ^mle  over  50  zerzi~- 


::efTana  iS  for  :r;DS  having  one  end  m  the  corridor 
and  one  end  eisewnere  m  ;ne  region,  in  ine  case  of 
Tie  aner  circumferential  service  would  oerform  a 
coiiecnon  and  distribution  function  ^or  trie  ether 
-acai  lines  of  the  M3TA  transit  system.  As  a  result. 
tmo  general  concscts  were  identified  to  ser^e  travel 
cemard  n  the  comdor  as  follows: 

•  Fixed  Circumferential  Corridor  Under  this 
ccnceot  service  would  operate  totally  within  the 
corridor  connecting  the  rnaior  aciivity  centers 
and  crossing  all  the  radial  transit  lines.  Tnps  to 
and  from  ooints  outside  the  comdor  would 
require  transfers  at  those  txjmts  where  the 
circumferential  service  intersects  each  radial 
line.  Under  this  concept  ail  the  technology 
ccticns  considered  including  conventional  and 
guided  dus.  light  rail,  and  fully  grade  separated 
rapid  transit  would  oe  possible.  The  comdor 
mignt  tie  served  oy  a  smgie  continuous  line, 
running  from  end  to  end.  Alternatively. 
concurrent  lines  mignt  operate  m  the  corridor 
providing  appropnate  levels  of  service  based 
on  the  varying  demand  m  the  corridor 
segments.  Figure  Vil-3  illustrates  this  concept. 

•  RadiaiyCircumferential  Corridors:  Under  this 
concept  the  comdor  would  be  seived  by  a 
network  of  lines  which  would  have  both  a  racJiai 
component  and  a  circumferential  component. 
Under  this  concept  lines  would  approach  the 
comdor  from  ooints  elsewhere  in  the  region  and 
then  travel  along  a  segment  of  the  comdor.  The 
idea  would  be  to  structure  the  system  to 
minimize  the  volume  of  transfers  that  would 
have  to  taKe  place  for  those  tnps  which  have 
regional  origins  or  destinations  and  only 
collection  and  distnbution  along  the  comdor. 
3y  minimizing  transfers  for  the  maionty  of  tnps 
it  was  hoped  that  a  more  attractive  system 
could  be  provided.  The  existing  radial  transit 
system  would  limit  tecfinology  options  under 
this  concept  to  either  conventionaJ  or  guided 
buses  or  lignt  rail.  Figure  VIM  illustrates  this 
concept 


;3iue  Lnei  are  currently  operated  by  the  MB'-i  arz 
r<voofthetecnnologies.  dual  propulsion  ~u,cec  zls 
and  automated  oecpie  mover  would  ce  '"ew  ro  :~9 
MBTA  svstem  Because  of  the  cor'-c;- 
ciaractenstics  of  constrained  rignts-of-wav  arc 
likely  snort  station  spacmgs  with  nign  trars'?^ 
volumes,  neavy  rail  rapid  transit  sucn  as  .^eo  a.-c 
Orange  Une  venicles  and  commuter  ran  3,-3 
inappropnate. 

Following  an  initial  screening  of  options,  a  oecis.cn 
was  made  to  structure  the  long  term  aiternai;>-9s 
around  four  general  technology  categories,  ""ese 
are  summanzed  m  the  following  sections  arc 
illustrated  m  the  accompanying  F^gures  '''■■: 
through  VII-iO. 

a.  Conventional  Bus 

For  both  the  Base  and  TSM  alternatives  ser.ics  r. 
the  comdor  would  be  provided  by  conventicrai  -C 
foot  diesel-powered  transit  coacnes  similar  to  trcse 
now  operated  by  the  WBTA. 

FIGURE  VII-5 
40  Foot  RTS-II  Diesel  Bus 


3.    Technoiogy  Alternatives 

=;ve  generalized iransrt  technologies  were  identified 
for  ong  term  development  of  the  circumferential 

corridor,  'hree  of  these  technologies,  conventional 
Ciesei  Dus.  light  rail,  and  intermediate  rapid  transit 


t;-;— 
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FIGURE  \'\\-3 
Fixed  Circ'jmrerentiai  Corridor 
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CIRCLMFERENTIAL    TRANSIT    FEASIBILITV   STL,D^ 


FIGURE   Vll-4 
Rauial  Circumferential  Corridors 


IX 


FIGURE  VlI-6 


b.    Oual  Propulsion  Guided  3us 


BN  Center  Guided 
Dual  Propulsion  Bus 


FIGURE  VII-7 

MAN  Side  Guided 
Oual  Propulsion  Bus 


Guided  Duses  are  venic^es  ^Q'J'CC^c  ": 
autcmaticaiiy  steer  ail  steeraoie  i<ies  as  :"?  :-s 
travels  along  a  soeciaiiy  equiccec  -zaz-'-i. 
Outside  tne  guideway  :ne  /emcie  s  ~'arua... 
steered  Dy  trie  driver  wno  s  aiways  on-ccarc  :"? 
venicle.  The  steering  signal  can  oe  gereratec 
mecnanically  or  electrically,  ^ncer  -r.ecrar:z3.i 
control,  guidance  can  oe  acnievea  througn  e'tner 
center  or  side  guides.  The  dual  cccuiSiC" 
capaDilitv  allows  ooeration  as  a  conventional  cesei 
bus  in  normal  traffic  conditions  ana  as  an  e'sctrc 
trolley  Dus  wniie  ooerating  on  :ne  transit  guicewa. 
For  purooses  of  generating  a  guiaec  :-3 
alternative,  a  50  foot  long  anicuiatea  -enic:e  -vas 
assumed.  Guided  bus  tecnnoiogy  s  j"ce- 
deveiopment  by  a  number  of  Ejrcoea- 
manufacturers.  Revenue  service  oceraticns  -cv 
exist  in  Germany  and  Australia.  The  duai  crccuis.c" 
capability  has  oeen  more  widely  acpned  n  :::." 
Europe  and  North  Amenca.  The  subway  icw  „,-cer 
construction  m  Seattle  will  utilize  a  dual  crccuo.cn 
non-guided  60  foot  aniculatea  ous. 

The  guided  bus  technology  nas  significant  octen;;ai 
for  serving  the  circumferential  corridor  oecause  cf 
Its  capability  to  operate  both  on  and  orf  :-e 
guideway.  This  would  allow  raaial  service  m  ger  srai 
traffic  .on  facilities  sucn  as  the  Massacnusens 
Turnpike  and  then  circumferential  ssr-ice  en  an 
exclusive  guideway  within  the  cornccr,  ail  /<un  :~b 
same  vehicle.  The  guidance  capaoiiiry  wcuic  anc-.v 
narrower  tunnels  and  structures  and  pcssicie  c:n; 
operation  with  other  rail  venicles  m  areas  SoC"  as 
the  Grand  Junction  Pailroad  ana  the  jresn  _..--- 
facilities  west  of  Kenmore  Square.  =;railv  r_.ce; 
buses  might  allow  onased  or  even  oarta. 
develooment  of  the  circumferential  ccrr'ccr  s..-r2 
discontinuities  m  the  guideway  wouic  -^ct  t,: 
wnere  service  could  be  provioed.  Guiced.  r-a: 
propulsion  buses  are  also  one  of  the  aite'-'^at  .^s 
under  analysis  in  the  South  Boston  Piers  Trans. t  a-  ■ 
the  Washington  Street  Replacement  Servic" 
Studies. 


FIGURE  Vll-3 


FIGURE  VII-9 


MBTA  Type  7 
Green  Une  LRT 


Vancouver  UTDC 
Automated  Rapid  Transit 


c.  Light  Rail 

_.gr:t  'ail  tecnnclcgy  similar  to  the  existing  Green 
_.pe  Type  7  vemcie  is  another  attractwe  option  for 
:^e  c;rcumterential  comdor.  While  lignt  rail  would 
'eauire  continuous  development  of  a  guideway,  the 
nature  of  the  guideway  could  vary  from  full  grade 
secaraiion  wnere  warranted  to  at-grade  operation 
along  existing  streets  and  rail  lines.  Lght  rail  would 
31S0  allow  the  routing  of  radial  to  circumferential 
service  along  the  four  existing  branches  of  the 
"zcsen  Une  as  well  as  the  planned  Lecnmere 
extension  to  Sail  Sauare.  Green  Une.  light  rail 
•5c~nclogy  :s  one  or  the  ootions  being  analyzed  m 
t-e  SoLtn  Boston  P'ers  Transit  and  Washington 
3:'59t  =eciacament  Studies. 

d.  Mini  Metro 

Mini  metro  is  a  term  wmch  refers  to  a  vanety  of 
ntermediate  capacity  fully  grade  separated  transit 
tecnnoioQies.  These  systems  vary  from  driver 
contrciied  rail  systems  such  as  the  existing  3lue 
Lne  to  automated  rail  and  rubber-tired  vehicles 
sucn  as  the  new  transit  systems  m  Vancouver. 
Detroit.  Miarra  and  Toronto,  and  the  people  mover 
systems  oparatad  at  a  numoer  of  airports.  The  mini 
metro  technology  would  provide  the  fastest  and 
nignest  capacity  system  of  those  technologies 
anaivzsd  for  xn&  comdor.  it  would  also  require  the 
-nest  excensive.  fully  grade  separated  ngnt-of-way 
=  90016  mover  tscnnoiogies  are  also  unaer  analysis 
as  cart  of  :ne  South  3oston  Piers  Transit  Study 


FIGURE  VII-10 

MBTA  Blue 
Une  Vehicle 


■1.     Identification  of  initial  Alternatives 

3ix  initial  alternatives  -vere  generatec  "'^e 
:ciec:ive  A/as  to  rest  tne  'easioiirv  cf  a  wice  'arge 
:r  ;cticns  to  identify  tne  most  orcmising  ccncects 
'zr  -erinement  and  evaluation  of  cost  erfectiveness. 
~'iese  alternatives  included: 

•  Alternative  i:  Baseline  -  .vas  a  year  2010  no 
action'  motion  wnicn  mctuoed  no  corridor 
mDrovements.  out  all  other  V1BTA  system 
morovements  described  m  Chaoter  II. 

•  Alternative  2:  ISM  -  or  Transoortation 
3 /Stems  Management,  included  tne  low  cost 
trarfic  .morovements  described  ^n  C^.aoter  VI 
and  exoanded  bus  ser/ices  m  the  corndor. 

•  Alternative  3:     LHT  Circumferential- •  was 

-esigned  to  rest  the  effectiveness  of  a  lignt  rail 
ine  ooerated  soiely  m  the  comdor  between 
JFK.U  Mass  on  the  ^ed  Line  and  either 
Lacnmere  or  the  Ciiartestown  Navy  Yard. 

»  Alternative  4:  LflT,  Radial-Circumferential  ■ 
-vas  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
ntegrating  radial  sen^ice  on  the  Green  Lne 
Branches  with  ooeration  m  the  circumferential 
comdor.  Included  were  three  Ngnt  rail  !ines. 
One  line  would  ooerate  from  JFK;U  Mass  on  the 
3e<3  Lne  to  Suilivan  Souare  on  the  Orange  Une. 
A  second  line  would  ooerate  from  Riverside  on 
the  0  3rancn  of  the  Green  Une.  enter  the 
circumferential  corndor  at  Longwood.  oroceed 
across  the  C'lanes  River  to  University  Park/MIT, 
then  through  Kendall  Sduare.  and  terminate  at 
Lacnmere.  A  third  line  would  run  from  3ail 
Sduare  on  the  prooosed  Green  Lne  extension 
to  Lacnmere.  enter  the  circumferential  corridor, 
travel  through  Camondge,  cross  the  Chanes 
River  to  Longwood.  and  terminate  at  Ruggies 
Station  on  the  Orange  Lne. 

Alternative  5;  Mini  Metro  -  was  designed  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  a  rapid,  higher  caoacity 
system  serving  the  pnmary  comdor  and  ail 
ooterHial  extensions.  The  primary  line 
exammBd  would  njn  from  JFK/U  Mass  on  the 
Red  Lin» south  to  a  point  between  Kendall  and 
Central  Squares  on  the  northwest  leg  of  the  Red 
Lne.  Froin  here  two  alternative  extensions 
-vere  examined.  One  would  continue  along  the 
Grand  Junction  Railroad  througn  East 
Camcridge.  Someryille.  Everett.  Chelsea,  and 
East  3oston.  terminating  at  Logan  Airoort.  A 
second  would  run  to  Kendall  Sguare. 
-acnmere.  3unKerHiii  Community  College,  the 


C'.ahestown  Maw   ''arc,  aro  :ren 
-aroor  to  Logan  Airport. 


Alternative  5;  Guided  Bus  -  .vas  ces  r-rc  ': 
cover  the  entire  ccrrdcr  -rem  ^FK.  L-'.''a33  :- 
the  =9d  Lne  to  Logan  Aircort  /^itn  cls  -c^tes 
having  both  radial  and  circumreran;  3 
ccmconents.  initially,  six  separate  'Cutes  .ve-? 
analvzed. 


S.     Evaluation  of  Initial  Alternatives 

The  six  initial  aitematives  and  suoooticns  /^ere  ■-: 
3UD|ected  to  a  oreiiminary  evaiLation  "-3  .-.r 
included  an  analysis  of  the  ootentiai  ror  ceveic-,.- 
the  alternative  route  segments  for  tne  t^c 


'--'ita  ;■ 


under  consideration  and  preiimmar/  'cr= 
ndershiD.    Significant  conclusions  from 
are  summarized  m  the  tcilowing  sections 

a.     Right-of-Way  Analysis: 


Key  general   conclusions  of  the  ngnt-cf-.va/ 
assessment  for  the  six  options  included: 

•  Existing  street  segments  oecween  ^FK,L'  Vas3 
and  Ruggies  Station  appear  useacie  for  su.-aca 
operations  for  all  of  the  options  except  t^e  —.- 
metro,  which  requires  full  grade  secaratcr 

•  The  intersection  of  the  Circumferential  _..-e  a-c 
Massachuserts  Avenue/ Albany  Street  zrzzaz.. 
will  require  grade  separation  for  ail  cct  c-3 
except  the  conventional  and  guiceo  CuS 

•  Regardless  of  the  tecnncicgy  :,-c35-  '-9 
segment  of  the  corndor  oetween  ='_cc  €3 
Station  and  the  Chartes  River  is  ven/  c:r  :_.:  •; 
develop.  The  options  appeai^to  oeeitre^-  c_3e: 
running  on  existing  surface  streets  :r  •-; 
construction  of  a  suoway  for  -.r.s  z:~i- 
technology  alternatives. 

•  Crossing  of  the  Chanes  River  will  require  a  ^e  .v 
tunnel  for  both  the  iignt  'ail  and  "nmi  ~e;-c 
options.  Conventional  and  guided  ouses  :c_  c 
use  either  the  existing  Boston  Lmvers.tv  zr'zze 
or  a  reconstructed  Grand  Junction  =a.ircic 
Sridge. 

•  The  Grand  Junction  Railroad  from  tre  C;-3."e5 
River  Bridge  to  Mam  Street  is  not  useacie  :- 
snared  rail  freight,  commuter  rgii  3pc  :."3.~3,: 
operations  regardless  or  transit  tec.-rc:;:. 
The  ngnt-of-way  is  ouite  narrow  m  a  ."l.tc^-  :■ 
locations  and  mixing  venicie  cce'a:  ;^- 
presents  senous  operational  and    ns: :_:  z-^ 
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::rccienns.  3otn  the  lignt  rail  and  -nmi  metro 
3ite'"^aiives  orofcaoly^  /^iii  reouire  suoway 
ccnsiruction  m  tnis  segment.  Conventional  and 
;'-:cea  buses  could  coerate  on  parallel  surface 
5:r=e!s. 

•  Zeveiooment  of  a  new  fled  Une  Station  :o 
intenace  witn  ;ne  Circumferentiai  Lne  oetween 
Kencail  anc  Central  Square  Stations  orodaoiy 
s  not  feasitDie.  cecause  ot  impacts  on  Red  Lne 
ocerations  and  :he  prcoosed  tumt^acx  loop  to 
oe  Duilt  Seneatn  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad. 
'he  most  iikeiy  interface  is  at  Kendall  Square 

'    Station. 

•  *'"e  Grand  Junction  Railroad  and  Conraii 
facilities  extending  from  Main  Street  m 
Camcndge  througn  Everett  and  Chelsea  to 
'_cgan  Airport  appear  useatjie  for  )0int  freight 

/'     rail  and  iignt  rail  or  guided  bus  operations. 

b.     Ridership  Analysis 

Ccrclusicns  from  the  patronage  forecasting  for  the 
r,t;ai  alternatives  included  the  following: 

•  Ridership  in  the  comdor  was  highest  on  the 
core  segment  between  Ruggles  Station  and 
either  Community  College  or  Sullivan  Square- 
LnK  volumes  were  high  enough  to  continue 
consideration  of  all  options  for  this  segment. 

•  Ridership  on  extensions  beyond  these  two  end 
points  did  not  appear  high  enough  to  warrant 
'urfher  consioeration  of  the  high  cost  mini  metro 
technology 

•  Extension  of  fixed  guideway  transit  from 
i  Community  College  to  the  Chahestown  Navy 
I       Yard  did  not  appear  justifiable  based  on  :ne 

ricersnip  potential. 

•  A  new  harbor  crossing  from  the  Navy  Yard  to 
.  Logan  Airport  for  transit  did  not  appear 
'      warranted  based  on  the  ndersiiip  forecasts. 

•  The  li^t  rail  alternative  which  included 
comt3in«d  radial  and  circumferential  service  on 
the  same  routes  did  not  perform  as  well  as  the 
purely  circumferentiai  light  rail  option.  While 
the  former  greatly  reduced  transfers,  the  longer 
heacways  resulting  from  the  multiple  routes 
more  than  crfset  any  travel  time  advantage. 


a.    LONG  RANGE  ALTERNATIVES 

3ased  on  the  results  of  the  initial  evaluation,  the  icrg 
range  alternatives  -vere  refined  nto  eignt  c:st:rc: 
options  ror  the  purpose  of  the  petaiiea  e^aiLa::^ 
and  analysis  cf  cost  effectiveness.  The  fcncvir^ 
sections  aescnbe  the  final  long  range  alternatives  n 
detail. 


1.    Aitemativa  1  -  Baseline 

This  alternative  is  the  basenne  or  no  action'  20 1C 
design  year  transit  service  m  the  circjmiferentiai 
comdor.  The  purpose  of  this  option  was  to  crevice 
a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  seven  3ct;cr 
alternatives.  While  this  alternative  aid  not  rciuce 
any  improvements  m  the  circumferential  comdor,  t 
did  include  a  numoer  of  radiai  transit  improvements 
as  descnbed  m  Chapter  ill  under  the  aescr:pt;cn  :r 
the  year  20 iO  M8TA  transit  system. 


2.    Alternative  2  •  TSM 

The  TSM  or  Transponation  Systems  Management 
alternative  consisted  of  low  cost  traffic 
improvements,  the  addition  of  new  bus  routes  and 
modificaiion  of  existing  bus  routes  to  improve  pus 
service  m,  the  circumferential  corndor  aisc 
included  was  a  senes  of  new  express  bus  rputes 
designed  to  provide  peak  penod  commuter  service 
pnmanly  from  the  western  suburbs  to  areas  in  the 
circumferential  comdor.  The  traffic  improvements 
were  subjected  to  a  detailed  analysis  anc  -esuiteo 
n  the  recommendations  presented  m  Chapter  .! 
The  corridor  bus  improvements  -vere  'efinec 
through  the  snort  term  ous  anaivsis  anc  -esuitec  r. 
the  recommendations  presented  m  ChapterJ^^^ 

The  express  bus  system  was  refined  from  that 
nitially  analyzed  and  included  four  peaK  pence 
commuter  routes  as  illustrated  m  Figure  vil-';: 
'hree  routes  (El,  £2.  and  £3)  would  utilize  a  new 
Turnpike  exit  ramp  which  provides  a  direct 
connection  to  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad  3riage. 
crossing  the  Charles  River  to  Camoncge. 
Ceveiopment  of  this  ramp  is  currently  under  studv 
by  the  EOTC  and  the  Turnpike  Authority  for  ^sapv 
tnjcks.  in  addition,  roadway  changes  m  the  area  of 
Cimbndge  bounded  by  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Vasser  Street.  Sidney  Street  and  the  3cstpn 
University  Bndge  are  anticipated  as  a  result  y  tne 
University  Park  development.  Ail  three  -cutes 
would  utilize  these  new  artenals  to  gam  access  :o 
Kendall  Square.  East  Camonqge.  Lecnmere,  anc 
the  Charlestown  Navv  Yard.  Route  Ei  wquig 
onginate  m  Waltham  and  provioe  express  sen.ice  tc 
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FIGURE    V  1 1  -  n 
Alternative    2   :    T5M    i  Ex  Dress    Bus    Routes 


1 '  > 


^e^call  Scuare  with  an  intermediate  stoo  to  ssr-e 
^nversirv  -'arn  and  MiT  ^oute  £2  would  originate 
,n  =.iverside  and  continue  as  'ar  as  .ecnmere  witn 
'-rei—eciaie  stoos  to  sen.e  Universitv  =3rK  Ml", 
--~z  ■» ancail  Square.  ?ouie  z.2  -vouia  oro'-ioe 
express  service  from  .^-ammgnam  to  Lecnmere. 
East  ramondge.  ana  tne  C^ianesrown  Navy  Yard, 
■i  'curtn  exoress  route  z.^)  would  onginate  m 
.vatertcwn  and  orovide  service  to  tne  Longwocd 
Medical  Area. 


3.     Alternative  3C  -  Core  LflT 

~-:s  alternative  is  tne  simolest  of  the  lignt  rail  octions 
ana  .vouid  consist  of  a  single  line  connecting 
^uggles  Station  on  the  Southwest  Comdor/Crange 
_.ne  to  Communiry  College  Station  on  the  northern 
egoftheCrange  Une,  as  illustrated  m  Figure  Vll-i  2. 
It  HQu\(l  consist  of  approximately  5.i   miles  of 


ooucie-track  lignt  '•aii.  predominantly  m  sycwav    S^ 
:c;ai  of  ten  new  stations  would  be  constructec.  rwo 
at-grace.  one  on  aenal  structure,  and  seven    n 
suoway       Also    included    is   an   expanded 


maintenance  and  storage  faciJity  at  Lecnmere  and 
new  commuter  rail  platforms  on  tne  rrammgnam 
Lne  near  St.  Mary  s  Street  and  on  ail  North  Station 
lines  at  Community  College. 

The  line  would  operate  at  grade  from  a  terminal 
point  at  '^uggies  Station  aiong  tne  transit  easernent 
on  ^^uGGles  Street,  enter  a  suoway  portainear 
-luntington  Avenue,  conTinuS  rnrflugn  tRe 
.pngwood  area  m  subway,  crossing  all  four 
0,-ancnes  of  the  Green  Lne  and  passing  oeneath  the 
Z .'•anes  ^iver  ust  east  of  the  Jcston  jmversi'tv 
5r:cge.  Stations  -vouid  be  located  at  Ruggles.  with 
oirec:  Crange  Lne  and  commuter  rail  access, 
oeneath  ■"untinqton  Avenue  near  Longwoog 
Avenue,  with  direct  £  Branch  connections:  oenjaih 
■cngwocc  Avenue  at  3innev  Street:  beneath_?ark 
Crive  oetween  Medtield  and  Beacon  Streets,  witn 
oirect  J  dranch  access  from  the  existing  Fenway 
Station  and  C  Branch  access  provided  oy  ajoaw 
jreen  Lne  Station  oeneath  g^arnn  .strppt  at  °ark 
C."ve_:  and  beneath  the  3U  Campus  at 
approximatalv  StTMary's  and  Babbit  Streets,  w^h 
Oirec:  F'aminqham  rnmmuter  rail  line  access  trom 
a  new  platfonn  adjacent  to  the  Tumojkg  and  B 
Branch  access  at  uommonweaitn  Avenue. 

Cnce  across  the  Charles  fliverto  Cambridge  the  line 
-vouid  continue  m  suoway  beneath  tne  Grand 
^unction  Failrcad  to  Mam  Street.  A  single  station 
-vouia  be  located  at  Massacnusetts  Avenue 
croviding  access  to  MIT  and  the  University  Parn 
area.  The  suoway  would  continue  down  Broadway 
:q  a  new  Kendail  Square  Station  near  Third  Street. 


A    peoestrian    tunnei    -vouia    :on'-ect    ■-•? 
Circumferential  Lne  oiatform  :o  the  =ea  ..."e 

-'cm  Kendall  the  suowav  would  cont:nLe  art'^~~ 
the  Sadger  Suiicing  and  intersect  Secorc  5;:?r'  i: 
Athenaeum  Street,  //nere  a  portal  -vcuic  or;rg  •-? 
me  to  grade.  F'om  Athenaeum  to  "'-crnciKe  S;.-=9; 
Secona  Street  wouio  operate  as  a  transit  — ?!i:  ,■.::- 
3  surface  station  between  .^cgers  anq  3:~ar=s 
Streets.  At  Thomdike  the  iine  -vouid  '9-ent?r  a 
subway  and  continue  oeneath  the  area  "c^ 
occupied  by  Lechmere  Station,  cross  the  2  Br'en 
Highway,  and  continue  oeneath  the  'eiccatsc 
Lecnmere  Station,  interface  -vitn  the  Green  _.-  = 
-vouid  at  occur  at  a  new  suoway  staticn  -erea;- 
Lacnmere. 

From  Lecnmere  the  line  would  nse  to  the  suracs 
and  then  to  aenal  structure  parallel  to  arc  at  "e 
approximate  elevation  of  the  Giimore  3r:cgs  ~--. 
surface  portion  of  the  line  )ust  nonn  of  _ac.~~5r? 
Station  would  also  provide  turnouts  .vre^e 
Circumferential  Lne  lignt  ,'ail  trams  couic  accass  tre 
proposed  new  Green  L<ne  /arcs  anc  sricos 
CircurrrferentiaJ  Lne  light  rail  equipment  wouit  ce 
stored  and  maintained  t^qt^.  a  new  station  wou.c 
be  buiit  aoove  the  existing  Community  College 
Station  on  the  Crange  Lne.  Commuter  rail  accsss 
would  be  provided  by  new  platforms  adiacent  to  :-e 
Crange  Lne  platform. 


4.    Alternative  3D  -  JFK;U  Mass  Core  LRT 

~his  alternative  includes  the  core  3iigrr-e''t  ;• 
alternative  3C  and  adds  an  extension  -rem  - ^zz  r-. 
Station  to  the  jFKjU  Mass  Station  on  tne  neo  -  -r 
as  liiustrated  m  Figure  vil-13.  This  exta^-s:- 
oroducesa  total  douole-irack  line  'ergth  :•  '  : 
miles.  The  total  numoer  of  static -is  wou.d  nc-?2ii 
to  1 4,  with  four  at-grade.  two  on  aertai  strucf-rs  i  -  - 
eight  m  suDway.  New  commuter  rail  oiafc-~i 
vvouid  added  near  St.  Marys  Street  en  --^ 
Framingnam  Lne.  at  Commumtv  College  zr  i 
North  Station  lines,  and  at  JFK;'U  Mass  on  --e  I  : 
Colony  Line.  Light  rail  vehicle  storage  a-: 
maintenance  would  be  accommocatec  a:  =" 
expanded  facility  at  Lechmere. 

Because  of  the  lines  greater  length  ana  the  c•^•?' 
rider  demand  on  the  outer  portions,  "wo  ig"'  "- 
!ines  would  be  operated  C ne  would  run  rrorr. -  =  -  . 
Mass  to  Kenaail  Square,  and  one  wouiq  zz-~^.' 
Fuggtes  Station  to  Community  College  "  ~- 
hignest  demand  segment  between  F-gg^es  ^' ' 
.Kendall  the  Imes  would  be  concurrent  giving  a  -  :" 
level  of  service. 
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FIGURE    Vll- 12  " 
Alternative  3C  :  Core  LRT 
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FIGURE    V  11-13 
^lternati,3   3D  :  jFK   /  U  \Us5   Core    Alienrrent 
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Zzrrczr  ::9veiCDrnent  frcm  Juggles  Station  ;o 
romrnL^itv  College  /^ouid  se  :ne  same  as  :nat 
-esc.'iced  for  Alternative  2C.  'ne  segment  from 
=  -ggies  Station  to  ^FKU  Mass  Station  .vouiC 
:rccas<3  en  a  surface  alignment  m  me  median  zt  a 
.viG_ened  Meinea  Cass  Souevard  from  Tremont 
-venue  to  aDproximaieiy  Morrison  Avenue.  The 
widening  would  utilize  tne  existing"  transit 
'=ser;ation.  ~^.e  median  treatment  would  t:e  similar 
:o  :ne  existing  Green  _ine  3  3rancn  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  A  single  side  oiattorm 
station  would  ze  located  in  the  median  or  Meinea 
Cass  Boulevard  at  Washington  Street.  At 
accrcximateiy  Momson  Avenue  the  ime  wouid  enter 
3  iucwav  section  running  under  AJbany  Street  and 
:ren  rcwn  Massacnusens  Avenua  The  line  would 
:.'"en  surface  again  m  the  median  ot  a  widened 
Massac.-userts  Avenue  at  approximately  Maga2:ne 
Street.  A  single  station  would  be  located  m  tne 
suoway  segment  between  Albany  and 
Southampton  Streets.  A  pedestnan  mezzanine 
evei  would  connect  to  Bosron  City  Hospital. 

~'"e  alignment  would  continue  m  the  median  zi 
Massachusetts  Avenue  with  side  platform  stations 
coated  at  Magazine  Street  m  the  Newmarket  area 
and  near  the  intersection  of  3oston  Street  and 
Columbia  Road  to  serve  the  area  around  Edward 
Everett  Souare.  The  line  would  continue  m  me 
median  ot  Columbia  Road  to  a  point  near 
Corcnester  Avenue  where  it  would  nse  on  an  aenai 
structure,  cross  over  the  Southeast  E;<pressway 
and  cur^e  south  to  a  new  station  anove  the  existing 
=ed  l_ne  ciatforms.  The  JF'rO'U  Mass  Station  would 
oe  on  a  viaduct,  with  vertical  circulation  provided 
oerween  the  Circumferential  Lneatthetopievei  :."9 
=  90  _.ne  at  the  middle  level,  and  a  commuter  -an 
ciarfcrm  at  the  ground  level. 


5.    Alternative  3£  ■  JFK;U  Mass  to  Airport  via 
Community  College 

This  alternative  would  provide  light  rail  service  '"e 
ful  length  of  the  comdor  from  JFK;'U  Mass  to  Logan 
Aircort.  It  would  be  essentially  the  same  as 
Alternative  3D  from  JFK/U  Mass  to  Communir/ 
College.  From  Community  College  Station  on  :re 
Orange  this  alternative  would  extend 
oircumferemiaJ  seryice  north  along  existing  rail 
'aciiities  through  Somerville.  cveren."  and  Chelsea. 
then  southward  to  East  Boston  and  terminate  at 
Logan  Airnort.  as  illustrated  m  Rgure  Vll-i4  This 
alternative  consists  of  a  total  of  13.3  double  track 


miles,  with  neanv  ail  of  the  acciticrai  5,x  -  ^s 
compared  to  Alternative  30  oemg  at-grace  "'-? 
total  numcer  of  stations  wouid  ncrease  to  '3  •■•  :.- 
nine  3t-grade.  rwo  on  aenai  strjcture  anc  9'g-t  - 
supway.  New  commuter  -ail  piattcrms  ^cuiC  re 
developed  near  St^  Mary  s  Street  en  t-^ 
r'ammgnam  Lne.  at  Community  College  on  aii 
North  Station  L.nes.  and  at  ^FKU  Mass  on  me  C:o 
Colony  Line.  L:gnt  rail  venicle  storage  arc 
maintenance  would  be  accommodated  at  ar 
expanded  facility  at  Lacnmere. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  'Cute  mree  igrt  -an 
ines  vvouid  be  operated.  One  wouid  ser;e  tre 
entire  comdor  from  ^FK,'J  Mass  to  .ogan  ^trzzr 
A  second  would  operate  oerween  ^F<,  l  Mass  arc 
Kendall.  And  a  third  would  connect  Ruggies  Siano.'" 
to  Community  College  Station 

The  alignment,  right-of-way  development,  arc 
station  locations  between  JFK.U  Mass  arc 
Community  College  would  be  the  same  as  these 
descnbed  for  Alternative  3D.  From  CommLri:-/ 
College  Station  the  line  wouid  extend  to  Suiiivan 
Sguare  paralleling  the  Orange  une.  This  segment 
would  involve  ai-grade,  retained  fill,  and  aenai 
structure  segments.  An  at-grade  side  platform 
station  would  be  ouilt  at  Sullivan  Sguare. 

F^rgm  Sullivan  Square  the  Circumferential  _.."e 
would  pass  over  the  Orange  Une  and  commuter  -an 
lines  and  return  to  grade  on  the  MBTAs  Easter:: 
Route  between  Reading  Junction  and  the  Mvst;c 
River  A  new  bndge  wouid  be  'eduired  for  •-  = 
Mystic  River  crossing.  From  the  Mystic  River  to  t.-e 
•  icinity  of  Broadway  m  Chelsea  the  Circumrer9nt;ai 
_ne  would  be  adjacent  to  and  to  the  south  of  t-e 
Eastern  Route.  From  Broadway  m  Cheisea  to  me 
Chelsea  River,  the  Circumferential  Lne  wouid  'ciic.v 
an  aoandoned  portion  of  the  Conrail  Cran 
.unction  nght-of-way.  At  the  Chelsea  River  a  -^e.-- 
oridge  would  be  reduired.  Beyond  Suiiivan  Scuare 
mree  at-grade.  side-olatform  stations  wouio  os 
:eveioped  at  the  intersection  of  the  Revere  Beac" 
=arkv/ay  and  Broadway  in  Everett.  Everen  Avenue 
n  Chelsea,  and  Broadway  Avenue  m  Cheisea. 

From  the  new  bndge  across  the  Chelsea  River  tre 
line  would  continue  south  using  the  existing  Conran 
and  Boston  and  Maine  nghts-of-way  to  a  ocir," 
adjacent  to  the  existing  Airport  Station  on  me  Blue 
Line.  Here,  a  terminal  station  would  be  constructec 
Afith  direct  pedestrian  access  to  the  Blue  -ne  ana 
intra-airport  transit  sen-'ices. 
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FIGURE   VII-14                                                ^ 

iFK   /  U  \^ass   to   Airport   via  Community  College 
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5.    Alternative  :F  -  JFK,  U  Mass  fo  Airport  via 
Grand  Junction 

■"^is  alternative  '/.(ould  provide  'ignt  'aii  ser-ice  :r-e 
ergrn  of  :ne  ccrnaor  Tom  wFKU  Mass  ;o  --gan 
■i.rccrt.  -ising  a  sligntly  different  alignment  tran  tnat 
-esc':oe<3  for  Aiterrative  3£.  Lncer  this  cDtion  tne 
jranc!  «unc:ion  ^aiircad  would  oe  utilized  for  its 
entire  ength  from  :re  Cranes  River  to  Sullivan 
Square  Station  en  the  Orange  Lne.  as  illustrated  ^n 
-•gure  vll-'3.  ~'nis  modified  alignment  consists  of 
■  2. "  doucie  tracx  miles.  A  totaJ  of  ^  8  stations  would 
oe  nciuced.  nine  at-grade,  rwo  on  aenal  structure, 
and  seven  m  suoway.  New  commuter  rail  ciatfcrms 
•vcuiG  oe  constructed  near  St.  Marv  s  Street  on  tne 
-'amingram  Lne.  near  tne  O'Snen  r-ignwav  on  tr.e 
^■tonfcurg  L,ne.  at  Sullivan  Souare  on  tne  Nortn 
Shore,  -cweil  and  r-avernill  Lnes.  and  at  ^FK,U 
Mass  en  tne  Cid  Colony  Lne.  Lgnt  r^ail  venicie 
"-amtenance  and  storage  would  occur  at  an 
exoandea  facility  at  Lecnmere. 

As  //ith  Alternative  3£.  three  oifferent  routes  wouid 
ssr.'e  tne  comoor.  One  route  would  run  the  entire 
corroor  from  ^FrCU  Mass  to  Logan  Aircort.  One 
/^ouid  orovioe  service  oerween  Ruggies  Station  and 
Sullivan  Souare  Station.  And  one  wouid  connect 
wFrCU  Mass  Station  to  Mam  Street  m  Camcnoge. 

The  alignments  from  JFK,'U  Mass  to  Mam  Street  tn 
Camcnoge  and  between  Sullivan  Square  Station 
and  Logan  Airpon  would  tDe  identical  to  those 
oescnbed  for  Alternative  3£.  Between  Mam  Street 
n  Camcnoge  and  Sullivan  Square,  however,  this 
alternative  would  follow  the  alignment  of  the  Grand 
wunct:cn  -ailway  Unuke  the  other  hgnt  rail  cctions 
t  .vcuid  not  oass  through  Kendall  Souare.  nsteao 
a  sucwav  station  would  oe  ouilt  near  Broadway  and 
/asser  Street  and  a  shuttle  bus  connection  ^oua 
ce  oroviaea  from  here  to  the  i^ed  Une  Station  at 
Kencall  Square.  After  oassmg  beiow  3innev  Street 
the  ^ine  would  rise  from  subway  to  grace  and 
continue  at-grade  m  the  Grand  Junction 
rignt-of-way  to  the  O'Bnen  Highway.  One  surace 
side-oiatform  station  would  be  deveiopea  n  this 
segment  near  Camondge  Street. 

From  the-O'Brien  Highway  to  Sullivan  Square  the 
Circumfef«rttiaJ  Une  would  traverse  an  area  that  was 
formerly  all  railroad  yards  but  is  graouaily  seeing 
Oevelooment  iii  other  uses.  The  line  would  remain 
almost  entirety  within  the  Conrail  Grano  ^unction 
Rauroad.  sharing  the  ngnt-of-way  with  freight 
coerations.  in  the  SncKbortom  area  of  Somervnie. 
the  Circumferential  Lme  would  rise  on  an  aenai 
structure,  and  cross  over  the  Fitcnourg  commuter 
rail  line.  A  station  //ouid  oe  constructed  on  this 
eievated  segment,  with  direct  connections  to  ootn 


3  ■^ew  at-grade  station  on  —a  ='tc."OLr-  _.-e  3-:  -■ 
station  on  the  extenced  Greaq  _  -^  --^ 
Circumferential  _.ne  -vouio  'eturn  :o  g'ace  s'c 
continue  to  an  at-grace  station  at  Suiiivan  Sc-3.'? 
F'om  Suili-an  Square  to  -ogan  -ircct  ■-.; 
alignment  wouid  oe  the  same  as  Alternative  2E. 


7.     Alternative  5D  •  Mini  Metro  Core  Alignment 

The  earlier  analysis  of  *ully  grade  secaratec 
Tiedium  cacaciry  rapid  transit  octicns  inoicaieo  t.-at 
cniy  the  central  oortion  of  the  corncor  -ao  ccte^'tai 
/ear  2010  noersmo  'arge  enough  to  -var'ant  ■- s 
nign  caoital  cost  alternative.  Asa  'esuit.  tne C9ta.:ec 
analysis  was  limited  to  an  alternative  -unnmg  "z  — 
Fuggies  Station  to  Community  College  Stat:cr  =  = 
illustrated  m  Figure  VIM  6  "I'heiine  wouic  cccs.st  ;: 
aoproximately  5.i  miles  of  ooucie-tracK  gu.ca'-va', 
all  in  suoway  exceot  for  a  limited  section  cer/.^s- 
Lachmere  and  Community  College.  A  total  cr  'en 
stations  would  be  constructed,  one  on  ae^a: 
structure,  and  nine  m  suoway.  Also  inciuceo  3  i 
new  maintenance  and  storage  faciiitv  ''crt-  :• 
Community  College  Station,  and  new  commtjte^  '3 
oiatforms  on  the  Frammgham  L.ne  near  St.  Ma",  s 
Street  and  on  all  North  Station  lines  at  Comm.u.'- 1. 
College.  The  mini  metro  alternative  would  cce'ite 
as  a  single  line  njnnmg  from  end  to  end  of  the  :c'e 
corndor. 

The  line  would  begin  at  a  station  locatec  ce'-^i:- 
the  Ruggles  Orange  Lne  and  commuter  -a.i  sta:  :- 
and  continue  m  suoway  along  the  Ruggies  l.-^i' 
t.'ansit  easement  to  nuntington  Avenue,  -'c  —  i-- 
the  suoway  would  continue  on  an  angnme'^t  .-Cr' 
-untington  Avenue.  Longwood  Avenue  5.'c;'   '^ 
Street.and  Park  Cnve  through  tne  Longwccc  i-i 
crossing  all  four  branches  of  the  Green  _-?  .-  ; 
passing  beneath  the  Chanes  River  lust  east  :■   -- 
Boston  University  Bridge.     Stations  /-c  .: 
located   beneath   Huntington   Avenue    '-. 
Longwood    Avenue,    with   direct    E    E'2";' 
connections:  oeneath  Longwood  Avenue  at  E  ~~- 
Street:  oeneath  Park  Drive  Oetween  Mec"  e-c  ^-; 
Beacon  Streets,  with  oirect  D  Branch  accsss   — 
the  existing  Fenway  Station  and  C  Branc-  3::^-.^ 
orovioed  by  a  new  Green  Lne  Station  ce^-i  " 
Beacon  Street  at  Park  Drive;  and   oenea:-    '- 
Boston  University  Camous  at  aooroximate- . 
■Mary  s  and  Baobit  Streets,  with  direct  r'am--^- 
commuter  rail  line  access  from  a  new  :i:-:- 
aoiacent  to  the  Turnoike  and  B  Branch  iczi..   . 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Cnce  across  the  Chanes  Fiver  to  Camcr'dge  '"- 
would  continue  m  suowav  oeneatn  tne    1   :    : 
Junction  Railroad  to  Mam  Street,    a  stat.cn  .-.  : .  ; 
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FIGURE  \1I-15 

Alternative   3F  :  LRT 

IFK   /  U  Mass   to   Airport   via  Grand   Junction 
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FIGURE    \ll-16 
Alternative  3D  :  Mini    Metro  Core    Alignment 
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C9  ccaie<3  at  Massacnuserts  Avenue  ::rcvicirg 
3CC9S3  to  MlT  anc  :ne  wHiversitv  ^arn  area,  """e 
3L,C'vvav  would  continue  cown  3rcaowav  'o  a  "ew 
^-jf^ca.i  Sauare  Station  -^^esr  'hire  Street.  -^ 
r-?cest"an  tunnel  /^ouid  connect  me 
T-'cur^rerertiai  _ne  oiattcrm  :o  t^e  .^ed  Lne. 

-■zrr,  <ercail  tne  sucway  would  continue  around 
fe  Badger  Building  and  ntersect  Second  Street  at 
-tnenaeum  Street.  ='om  nere  the  suoway  would 
continue  oeneath  Second  Street  and  througn  the 
area  now  ocouoied  Oy  Lecnmere  Station,  cross  the 
Z  Bnen  -iignwav,  and  continue  oeneatn  me 
'9!ccated  -ecnmere  Station,  interface  wftn  me 
jreen  _ne  would  occur  at  a  new  sudway  station 
oeneatn  Lecnmere. 


-'om  Lecnmere  the  ime  would  nse  to  the  surface 
anc  then  :o  aenal  structure  carailei  to  and  at  the 
accrcximate  eievation  otthe  Gilmore  Bridge.  A  new 
station  would  fie  ouilt  above  the  existing  Community 
College  Station  on  the  Oranga  Lne.  Commuter  rail 
access  ^ouid  be  provided  oy  new  platforms 
aciacent  to  the  Grange  Lne  piatform.  The  line 
<vouid  ramo  to  ground  leve<  beyond  Communir/ 
College  Station  parallel  to  the  Orange  Lne,  wnere 
me  mini  metro  system  s  maintenance  and  storage 
'acilities  would  be  developed. 


3.    Alternative  6  •  Guided  Bus 

The  initial  ngnt-of-way  analysis  concluded  that 
cccortunities  for  •  .v  cost  guided  bus  development 
-vere  very  limitec  n  me  core  segment  of  the 
Circumferential  corridor  between  Ruggies  Station 
anc  Communitv  College  Station.  Between  Ruggies 
Station  and  the  Charles  River  m  Boston  ana 
BrooKiine  little  or  no  ngnt-of-way  exists,  n 
Camonoge,  jomt  operation  of  guided  buses  and  rail 
vehicles  aiong  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad 
oetween  me  Charles  River  and  Mam  Street  appears 
ihfeasioie.  However,  outside  the  core  area 
significant  opportunities  exist  for  guided  bus 
development  on  botn  the  extensions  to  JFKyU  Mass 
from  Ruggies  and  Logan  Airport  from  Communiry 
College. 

Thus,  the  core  part  of  the  corridor  reduires 
significant  sudway  construction,  similar  to  that 
Identified  for  the  light  rail  and  mini  metro 
alternatives,  if  guided  buses  are  to  have  a  significant 
acvantage  over  mixed  traffic,  conventional  ous 
cceraticn  =or  ourpcses  of  analysis  the  guided  bus 
alternative  was  aefined  with  guideway  development 
mroughout  the  length  of  the  corridor  from  jF'K,U 


Mass  to  Logan  Airport,  Therefore,  t  s  simiiar  'c  •-? 
ignt  'ail  system  cescnbed  'C.  Alternative  2E  "-  = 
added  'lexicmty  of  me  ous  cceranon  .-^cweve'- 
allows  the  acoiticn  cf  extensions  'rem  me  or-ma*. 
cornocrto  activity  canters  sucn  as  :re  C:~arestcv.- 
Navy  Yard  and  the  airtme  terminals  at  Logan  ^<r-zz~. 
as  well  as  service  connections  to  racial  ccr-cc" 
such  as  the  Massacnusens  'urncike. 

A  total  of  t3.3  double  track  guideway  miies  a/cuic 
oe  included,  with  over  four  miies  of  suowav.  ^1^1:90 
sections  on  aenal  structure,  and  the  baiance  at 
grade.  A  total  of  1 9  stations  would  be  mciuced  -vun 
nine  ai-grade.  r<vo  on  aenal  structure,  ana  9'gnt  n 
subway.  New  commuter  -ail  platforms  -vouid  ce 
developed  near  St.  Mary  s  Street  on  :n  = 
Framingham  Lne.  at  Community  College  en  ail 
North  Station  Lnes,  and  at  JFK^U  Mass  on  me  C:c 
Colony  Line,  Guided  ous  venicie  storage  arc 
maintenance  was  assumed  to  oe  accommccatec 
oy  expansion  of  existing  MBTA  bus  oases. 

Six  separate  bus  routes  wouid  operate  n  :-■= 
corndor,  as  illustrated  m  Figure  711-17  Cne  ccuts 
would  traverse  the  entire  corridor  from  the  jFK  _ 
Mass  Station  to  Logan  Airport.  Three  lines  wou.c 
travel  aiong  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  from  Route 
1 23  to  three  points  on  the  comoor  Ruggies  on  :ne 
new  Orange  Lne,  Lechmere  on  the  Green  ^-ne.  anc 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  via  Community  Conege 
Station.  A  fifth  route  would  connect  Ruggies  Staicn 
to  Harvard  Sduare  via  the  Circumferential  u.ne  arc 
surface  streets  m  Cambndge.  A  sixth  route  /vcu.c 
operate  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  from  Route  'Zi  'z 
the  Circumferential  Lne.  then  continue  aicnc  "-? 
entire  line  in  Boston  and  Cambndge.  ■.9r'^"-a:  -:  r 
:he  Community  College  Station  on  the  Grange  .  ."e 

='om  JFK;'U  Mass  Station  on  the  Red  Lne  "o  -  .-c:- 
Station  on  the  Blue  Lne  guideway  development  2  - : 
station  locations  would  be  the  same  as  :-ci-? 
cascnbed  for  Alternative  3£  and  illustrated  in  =  g„-^ 
711-14.  Additional  corridor  access  wouiC  zi 
orovided  to  allow  vehicles  to  enter  and  ex.t  ■-•? 
guideway  where  the  alignment  crosses  — ■? 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  near  the  Boston  Umvers.: . 
Bridge,  at  Community  College  Station  en  '-^ 
Grange  Lne.  at  Logan  Airport,  and  at  intersect. ens 
along  the  surface  segments  between  Ruggies  anc 
jFK;U  Mass  Stations  and  Sullivan  Square  5;ai  :- 
and  the  Chelsea  River  Bridge.  With  me  ^^csc:  z~ 
or  me  Turnpike  connection  all  of  these  ^cl  z  zr 
relatively  simple  to  develop.  The  former  .v : ,  : 
-equire  a  complex  and  extremely  expensive  sr'  --. 
Cf  .'amps,  many  m  tunnel  sections,  near  me  5 :  -;i "  - 
University  Bridge. 
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FIGURE    \  11-1" 
■\lternacu'e    6    :   Guided    Bus 
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Vlll.  LAND  USE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPLICATIONS 


~-:s  cractsr  summarizes  the  findings  of  ;r:e  and 
-33  and  environmental  analysis  of  :ne  ootentiai 
—cncaticns  of  deveiccment  of  a  fixed  transit  fac;iiry 
n  :ne  :;rcumferent:al  corridor.  Because  of  the 
nat'jre  of  tne  corridor,  its  existing  dense 
oeveiccment  and  current  rapid  redeveiooment. 
anc  jse  and  land  use  imoiicaiicns  are  critical  to 
cecisicns  aoout  tne  aporoonateness  of  a  maior 
capital  .nvestment  to  connect  activities  in  tne 
comcor. 

•is  a  result,  a  r//o  ohase  study  was  undertaken.  The 
nitial  onase  smpnasizsd  a  broad  Srusn  sun/ey  of 
potential  corncor  alignments  to  identity  land  use 
cnaracterstics  and  oevelooment  opportunities  and 
constraints.  The  second  onase  focused  on  critical 
areas  witnin  selected  corrrcor  segments  to  examine 
ssues  of  iand-taKing,  neignbornood  mpact,  and 
.'and  use  cnange.  Also  included  were  the 
centification  of  potential  environmental  impacts 
including  wetlands,  oarns,  historic  areas,  and 
sensitive  air  and  noise  receptors.  In  the  second 
onase  study  individual  corridor  segments, 
corresponding  to  those  used  for  the  alternative 
route  analyses,  were  studied  m  detail  to  assess 
more  specifically  system  impact,  land  taking  and 
■and  use  issues. 


A.     CCRRIDCR  LAND  USE  ANALYSIS 


and  corridor  edges  emitted  for  simplification  irc 
facilitation  of  smail  scaie  reproduction. 

The  proposed  circumferential  transit  cor-'Ccr 
connects  existing  centers  of  nigh  activitv  as  /^eil  as 
emerging  redevelopment  oistncts  of  more  unceram 
future.  It  links  educational  and  cultural  institutions 
of  regional  and  national  imporance.  passes 
through  pockets  of  industrial  and  uroan  oecav.  arc 
traverses  residential  distncts  of  ever/  econcrr.ic 
level.  The  alignment  is  typified  oy  ts  oiversitv  arc 
IS  a  natural  product  of  Doth  its  mission  anc 
placement  across  a  senes  of  radial  transit  corr'ccrs. 
The  effect  of  this  diversity  of  land  use  anc  economic 
level  IS  that  not  all  segments  of  the  circumfe'-ertiai 
route  can  be  expected  tp  benefit  equally  'rem  :s 
development.  Major  educational  and  cultural 
institutions,  high  technology  concentrations  arc 
business  districts  can  expect  to  oeneiit  "c^ 
mproved  access  for  customers,  students,  or  iia-* 
Emerging  activity  distncts.  such  as  the  New  MarKet 
Industrial  District  along  Massacnusens  Avenue 
may  benefit  even  more.  Puolic  nousi"; 
developments  such  as  those  m  Boston's  Scuirwes: 
Comdor,  and  underseived  low  cost  nousmg  areas 
such  as  those  m  Everett  and  Chelsea  //hI  ce^-f-  ■ 
from  easier  job  access  for  residents.  But  :ne'?  r? 
other  areas  such  as  the  hign  cost  residential  o.s:-  :■: 
south  of  Boston  University  wnich  mignt  resist  i^:- 
immediate  linkage  to  lower  economic  -  - 
populations  m  nearoy  sectors. 


~nis  section  provides  an  overview  of  existing  land 
jse  m  the  circumferential  transit  corridor.  The 
overview  is  neipful  .n  identifying  are  -wide  patterns, 
'ccating  oocKets  of  decline  or  use  transition  and 
noting  areas  vvith  high  redevelopment  or  growth 
potential.  This  information  was  used  to  assess  initial 
route  alternatives  and  evaluate  system  options.  The 
analysis  aiso  identified  areas  of  special  urban  or 
natural  environmental  sensitivity  recommended  for 
'urtner  aetailad  study. 

'he  corridor  analysis  was  limited  to  a  generalized 
overview  of  existing  and  developing  land  use  along 
the  proposed  alignment.  A  more  detailed  analysis 
of  opportunities  and  constraints  is  contained  m  the 
ncividuai  segment  discussions  wnicn  follow 

Figure  Vlll-i  llustrates  general  land  use  m  the 
corndor  as  complied  from  tne  zpning  maps  of  tne 
ociitical  [unsdictions  affected.  This  information  is 
presented  in  a  general  form  witn  minor  use  areas 


In  addition  to  sectorial  land  use  patterns  a.c:   ■ 
ma|or  transit  radiais.  most  of  the  circum-r--- 
route  IS  also  typified  by  a  commonality  of  a  ;  -  - 
sort.    While  the  circumferential  pathwav  :■' 
sectors  of  varied  use.  its  relatively  constant  :  ,  , 
from  the  core  means  that  it  also  tra^e^-rs 
transitional  zone  of  existing  development  cr  - :  _ .  - 
similar  age.  an  obvious  result  of  the  c:tv  5  :•■  ■• 
outward  from  its  historic  core.     And   3.~:? 
distance  from  the  core  is  small,  its  age  is  -e  i     - 
old,  most  of  Its  development  occurring  ,n  ■-- 
years  from  the  late  eighteen  to  eany  ---  -- 
hundreds,  a  very  actr^e  period  m  city  gro'//tr 

This  older  development  has  not  remamec 
However,     but     has     undergone     zz' 
transformation  of  several  types.  Ail  districts  -  - 
seen  m  relation  to  this.    Some  areas,  sue"  .. 
along  Meinea  Cass  Boulevard,  fell  mto  sue"  :- 
mat  tney  became  suoiects  for  maior  ;.. 
interventions  and  renewal,  and  now  preser-t  1 
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FIGURE  VIII-1 
Circumferential  Corridor  Land  Use 
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and  different  'ace.  Cther  areas  with  a  stronger 
eccncrnic  case  and  greater  acacracilitv,  sucn  as 
re  -ongwccd  Medical  -irea  ana  Kencail  Square, 
-ave  jncergcnean  incremental  ana  argeiv  cnvate 
'egeneration  process  ana  new  crfer  a  mix  ot  oiC  ana 
-lew  Stiil  other  areas  sucn  as  tne  aecaymg 
rcLStnai  and  housing  areas  oordenng  tne  Mvstic 
^iver  ,n  Everett  anO  Cheisea.  remain  ovenocKed 
cccKets  of  the  'egion  wmch  might  oenefit  greatly 
'rem  rr^e  catalyst  cf  mproved  puciic  transit  access. 

'"^e  circumferential  system  crosses  bunched  racial 
transit  systems  of  oitfering  rype  at  several  points, 
sucn  as  -ecnmere  -  Ccmmunitv  College,  to  create 
oc^entiaily  sigmficarTt  new  transportation  nuos, 
ranciCates  for  aevelooment  similar  to  that  now 
occurring  at  the  Alewife  nub  in  CamPndge.  These 
ootentiais  snouid  ce  recognized  and  studied  m 
'  future  stages  of  circumferential  analysis. 


3.    CPPCRTUNITIES  AND  CONSTRAINTS 

Analysis  of  ooportunities  and  constraints  was 
uncenaken  on  a  segment  Oy  segment  oasis,  ana 
inciuaed  the  investigation  of  the  impacts  of 
alternative  routes  m  a  number  of  locations.  Findings 
for  each  segment  with  respect  to  context,  zoning, 
development,  condition,  constraints,  and  potentials 
are  summarized  later  m  this  chapter  and  were  used 
as  key  mputs  to  the  refinement  of  alternative 
alignments. 

n  aacition  to  the  specific  segment  findings,  there 
are  some  generalized  comments  wmch  can  be 
mace.  "*^.e  nature  of  the  route  selection  process, 
with  its  give  and  take,  has  resulted  m  alignments 
-vith  'siativeiy  few  conflicts.  The  process  identified 
areas,  sucn  as  the  Longwood  Medical  Area.  Kencail 
Scuare.  East  Camoridge.  Lechmere.  and  areas  of 
Everett  and  Chelsea  wmcn  need  more  aetaiied 
uroan  design  study. 

There  are.  of  course,  aiso  conflicts  worthy  of  further 
consideration.  For  example,  improved  access  m 
areas  sucn  as  Longwood.  may  generate  adaitional 
aeveicpment  raiMer  than  reduce  congestion  m  an 
already  overcrowded  area;  and  improved  access  to 
the  Mystic  River  shoreline  may  induce  high  cost 
-vaterfrcnt  develooment  and  gentnfication  rather 
than  mprcve  ]00  access  for  present  low  income 
'esidents.  On  the  wnoie.  however,  there  are 
surorisingiv  'ew  r:egatives  and  many  positives  for  a 
prciect  or  this  magnitude. 


C.    LAND  TAKINGS 

"'•"IS  araivsis  identified  and  maccec  areas  .--r^^? 
significant  'ignt-of-vvay  acouisiticn  — ig-'  ;e 
'eouirea.  wmcn  mignt  adverseiv  arfect  -cute  arr 
system  feasiciiity  Potential  takings  were  'certifiec 
through  fieia  observation  ana  alternative  augrmert 
stuoies.  These  finamgs  were  then  aeveicced  rtc 
oreliminary  route  mappings  ana  converteo  'cr 
symbolic  presentation  on  the  maps  sncwn  n 
F'gures  VIII-2  and  Vlll-3  for  the  family  or  aiterratives 
involving  light  rail  and  guided  bus  ana  mmi  metro 
cptions. 

;.and  takings  required  are  not  extensive  smca 
considerable  effort  was  tanen  to  :ce^t:^/  'cutss  'cr 
wnich  takings  would  be  minimal.  Takings  'or  t.'-e 
ight  rail  or  guided  bus  system  south  oCt.s  Z'rares 
River  are  pnmanly  for  undergrouno  stations  arc 
street  widening  for  transit  medians,  wmie  taKiPgs 
north  of  the  Charles  fliver  are  for  beicw  grace 
right-of-way  (Grand  Junction  Railroad)  ana  grace 
'evel  stations.-  Nearly  all  of  the  route  nonn  cr  the 
Charles  River  follows  existing  railroad  ngnt-of-wav 
'anings  for  the  mini  metro  alternative  are  ai;en 
fewer,  since  the  route  is  shorter  and  nearly  ail  n 
supway  below  public  streets  and  existing  -a.i 
nght-of-way. 


D.    SEGMENT  BY  SEGMENT  ANALYSIS 

The  following  sections  summarize  the  finpings  c  ""- 
segment  by  segment  land  use  analysis.  =cr  iaz- 
segment.  the  current  land  use  context,  ex.st  -: 
zoning,  current  and  future  ceveiocment,  gere'2 
area  condition,  constraints  to  transit  ceveicc~?-t 
ana  ootentiais  related  to  transit  cevelocme'-;  =': 
centified  ana  discussed. 
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FIGURE  VIIl-2 
Land  Takings  -  LRT  S,  G-^ided  3us    Alternatives 
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FIGURE   MII-3 
'-^ini    Metro  Land   Takinss 
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;FK,U  Mass  to  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard 


■"'"iis  segment  begins  at  the  new  JFK;'U  Mass  Station 
mrreciateiy  east  of  the  Southeast  Expressway 
;l-93)^  It  continues  west  along  Coiumoia  3oad  to 
Edward  Everett  Square  wftsfg  n  lomj 
MassacrLserts  Avenue  to  the  intersection  vvith~ 
Meinaa  uass  Boulevard.  Stations  wouldJia  igcatgd 
at  _JFKAJ_Mass.  Eaward  Everett  Square,  m  the 
Newmarket  area,  andai  Metnea  Cass  Boulevard. 

•  Context  -  the  segment  divides  into  two  sections 
Of  markedly  different  charactenstics.  It  passes 
firsr  through  an  established  older- 
neignoorhood.  then  beyond  Edward  Everett 
Square  it  enters  a  redeveloping  industrial 
district.  The  neighborhood,  which 
enccmcasses  the  Columbia  fload  leg  of  the 
segment.  iS  typified  by  well  maintained  three 
cecker  residences  and  significant  institutional 
uses.  inciuGing  rvvo  scnocis  and  St.  Margaret's 
Churcn.  A  small  park  to  the  south  introduces 
the  Square,  a  thrtving  neighborhood 
convenience  center.  The  industrial  district 
extends  along  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  leg  of 
the  segment  and  :s  a  mix  of  warehousing,  light 
indusrnai.  and  automotive  service  businesses. 
To  the  south  is  a  major  service  center  for  Boston 
Edison,  and  to  the  north  the  New  Market 
inoustnal  Oiatnct  which  contains  new  and 
redeveiop«0  buddings.  New  uses  also  include 
City  officM.  Continuing  development  and 
increasing  employment  can  be  expected  to 
increase  nderstTfp  m  the  future. 

•  Zoning  -     s  primarily  multi-family  residential 

aicnq  ColLmcia  ^cad.  'ight  manutactunng  at 
;"e  Sautneast  Expressway,  business  at  Edward 
Everett  Square,  and  lignt  manufactunng  south 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue  m  the  New  Market 
Inoustnal  District. 


Development  -  continued  indL,'Sfai 
development  s  forecast  m  :re  cismct.  -vitn 
seme  scill-over  south  of  Massacr^'jssrrs 
Avenue.  The  residential  distnct  aiong  CciL.Tpia 
^cad  appears  stacie  and  -nat'-re  .-.:■?  -e 
cnange  ^ikeiv 


Condition 

maintained. 


:roDerties  are   yeneraiiy   .veil 


•  Constraints  -  elevated  transit  systems  en 
Coiumoia  Road  or  througn  Edward  Everett 
Square  would  have  a  negative  impact  en 
residential  and  educational  uses.  Cf  specific 
concern  would  be  the  awkward  transition  Ten 
elevated  to  surface  placement.  vVhiie  ti'ere 
would  be  little  negative  impact  en  :he 
Massachusetts  Avenue  leg  for  elevated 
placement,  surface  placement  througncui  re 
segment  would  minimise  visual  impact. 

•  Potentials  •  the  intermediate  stations  n  cctn 
the  New  Market  area  and  at  Edward  z'.'i''^r. 
Square  could  have  a  positrve  impact  en  ser.ice 
businesses,  partly  from  New  Market  industf  ai 
Distnct  employee  transit  use.  The  latter  wcuic 
also  improve  transit  system  access  'c 
Dorchester  residents. 


2.    Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  to  Ruggles  Station 


v'**i  -'rucusLis 


s«-t» 


■  oiaiT»(.  ,\» 


This  segment  beg'ns  at  the  Melnea  '. 
Boulevard/Massachusetts  Avenue  intersect  z~ 
continues  on  Massacnusens  Avenue  anc  -_^ 
Street  to  a  ncnt-O^-'^iiy  'P'^pr.'atipn  .virnm  '/- 
Cass  Boulevard  and  en  to  Ruqqies  Sta:  : " 
T-emont  and  Ruqgies  Streets,  a  5uowav  r: 
would  oe  located  under  Massachusens  -  •  - 


oetween  Albany  Street  and  Meinea  uass  dc-  ■? 
airtfl  an  intermediate  surface  station  a/-  .  , 
located  on  Melnea  Cass  at  Washington  Sf?r- 
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Context  ■  :f  e  area  is  tvpified  bv  comcarativeiy 
'=C8nt  .arqe  scaie  'edeveiocment  in  :ne  rcrm  cr 
rs:;tLt;cnai  uses  arouna  :ne  Boston  'jmversir/ 
Meoical  Center  and  Boston  C.ty  -osonai 
rcL;stral  'aciiities.  and  'arge  muti-rarrilv  clouc 
-CLSing  proiects.  inaustrai  ceveiccrrient  east 
cf  /Vasnmgton  Street  includes  Stnde-^ite, 
Boston  Bcdv  Works,  and  a  maior  Cigital  oiant. 
='-ciic  ■^OLSinq,  .vest  or  Wasnmgton  Street  and 
to  the  soutn  :s  'ecent  and  vaned.  To  :ne  nortn 
a  "naior  -enewai  orogram  rias  recently  oeen 
nit;ated.  Housing  to  the  south  forms  the 
-lorthern  edge  of  Soxdury  Crossing. 

Zoning  -  s  light  Tianufactunng  'rom 
Massacnuserts  Avenue  to  Washington  Street, 
vvnere  t  cr^anges  to  business:  and  multi-famiiy 
■esidential  from  Washington  Street  to  Ruggies 
Station. 

Oevelopment  -  the  area  has  been  redevetooed 
to  accommodate  the  automobile,  with  more 
SLOurcanthan  urtsan  charactenstics.  esoeciaily 
the  sense  of  isolated  proiects  segregated  oy 
intervening  ooen  st:ace.  Parcei  i8  at  fluggies 
Station  orfers  an  ooocrtuniry  to  deveioo  an 
urcan  core  as  a  focus  for  the  area.  Southeast 
Tecnnclogy  Square  fSETSA)  pians  a  maior 
comciex  on  Albany  Street  near  the  Boston 
University  Medical  Center  which  would  include 
Office  soace.  a  note!,  and  a  oarkmg  structure,  it 
s  estimated  that  emDioyment  in  the  area  could 
oouDie  in  next  five  years  from  1 2.000  to  25.0CO. 

Condition  -  develocment  is  generally  recent 
and  in  good  condition,  continued 
-eoeveiocment  of  unused  public  housing  mwI 
mnrove  the  district's  image. 

Constraints  -  the  frequency  of  mtersectigns 
aionq  .Meinea  Cass  Boulevard  could  present 
conflicts  oetween  an  at-qrade  median  trans.t 
oceration  and  left  turning  vehicles. 

Potentials  -  the  new  station  near  Albany  Street 
snouid  suppgn'  and  ennance  3cTS_A  5 
-PvpippfTMMit  pjgn<s  The  intermediate  station  at 
.va<;ninr|yjp  gfrftgf  tn  interface  witn  Grange  Lne 
reciacement  service  could  create  a  focus  for 
ceveiopment  of  the  surrounding  underutilized 
carceis.  An  elevated  system  might  become  a 
oositive  design  element  uniting  the  disparate 
::evetccment  oieces  typical  or  this  segment. 
~^e  acuncant  soace  provides  the  rcierance 
these  svstems  require  for  comtofraoie  nt.  "he 
ceveiccment  ootential  of  Parcel  iS  should  be 
consicered   n  connecting  this  segment  to  the 


^uggies  Station    its  rcle  as  an  urpan  'c'^s 
mDcrrant  to  district  ;dentir/ 


3.     =^uggles  Station  to  Huntington  Avenue 


P.^r ;  . 


V 


J;MJQ01.&S 


•-X 


>W''A^ 


.    7-X- 


~his  segment  begins  at  Puggies  Staticn  ar:: 
continues  northwest  on  Puggies  Street  ■: 
-untington  Avenue  wnere  t  intersects  the  E  Branc.''. 
of  the  Green  Une. 

•  Context  -  the  area  is  typified  by  'arge  scaie 
multi-family  public  housing  deveiocments  arc 
cultural  and  educational  institutions  with  market 
residential  infill,  institutions  include  «Venr-vcr" 
institute  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Catheorai  ': 
the  south  and  Northeastern  university,  -vu- 
maior  ?  -ace  parking  to  the  nortn  "-•? 
segment  .minates  near  the  Museum  or  -  "e 
Arts  Green  une  Station  on  Huntington  A.e^-e 

•  Zoning  -  is  predominantly  multi-'a."-  . 
■esioential  and  institutional. 

•  Development  -  the  area  contains  r-at_-^ 
institutions  and  housing  proiects.  cut  ccntinLsc 
growth  could  lead  to  further  deveiooment  :- 
oarking  (Northeastern)  or  open  soace 
(Wentworth)  areas.  The  rignt-of-wa. 
reservation  along  Puggies  Street  s  jseacie  -rr 
at-grade.  suoway  or  suoway  oorta. 
development. 

•  Condition  -  generally  excellent,  gi.e-^ 
remodeling  of  unoccupied  puonc  .nousing  -c.v 
in  progress. 

•  Constraints  •  limited  soace  exists  for  sl.-s:; 
or  aerial  transit.  The  deveiooment  z^^i.:. 
increases  toward  .Huntington  Avenue 
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•  Potentials  •  The  transit  nght-of-wav  on 
^uggies  Street  is  a  majcr  asset.  Emofiasis  in 
svstem  ^evetooment  snouid  be  service  'or 
existing  lousing  and  the  area  s  institutions. 


■i.     Huntington  Avenue  to  Charles  River 


W 


::!5^s^ 


.=    (AUK  afiiva- 


•—  -^    ^^!r 


■^ » 


\ 


E^^m;>MUMTtN< 


INOTON. 


::^»- 


"h:s  segment  oegins  at  the  Ruggles  Street  and 
-untingron  Avenue  intersection,  proceeds  along 
Huntington  Avenue  to  Longwood  Avenue,  traverses 
Longwood  to  3rooi<line  Avenue,  along  Brooklineto 
Park  Onve.  then  passes  througn  the  Fens  and 
Boston  ijnrversrty.  and  crosses  the  Charles  Rrver 
jLSt  to  the  east  of  the  Boston  Univefsiry  Bndge. 

•  Context  -  the  initial  leg  on  Huntington  Avenue 
s  tycical  of  trolley  centered  commuter 
oouievards:  There  is.  however,  a  strong 
nstituticnai  presence  with  Roxpury  Community 
College  and  the  main  campus  of  the 
Massacnusetts  College  of  Art.  A.  retail, 
rnuiti-family.  and  convenienc )  cluster  marks  the 
entrance  to  the  Longwood  Medical  Area,  wnere 
institutional  density  increases  and  open  space 
is  more  constncted.  Within  this  area  are  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy.  Bngham 
and  Women's  Hospital,  the  Han/ard  Medical 
Scnooi.  Childitn's  Hospital,  and  New  England 
Ceacones»  Hospital.  These  institutions  are 
oiaced  m  a  matnx  of  supporting  lads,  offices. 
institutes,  real  uses,  and  housing.  Open  space 
IS  at  a  premium  with  the  clear  corndor  between 
tDuiiding  faces  along  Longwood  Avenue  as 
narrow  as  50  'eet  m  places.  From  Longwood 
Avenue  tne  comccr  proceeds  along  Brcokiine 
Avenue,  passing  Simmons,  Wheelock,  and 
Emmanuel  Colleges,  and  Beth  Israel  nosoital. 
r'cm  Park  Cnve  the  segment  passes  througn 
the  Fens  anc  areas  of  mixed  aensiry  nousing, 
c.'ossing  ;ne  3  Brancn  of  rhe  Green  Lne.  and 


3eacon  Street  and  the  C  Brancn  of  t'-e  3reen 
Lne.  From  Beacon  Street  areas  of  -ixec 
density  housing  and  the  campus  of  Bcstc-i 
Lniversity  are  crossed  until  reac'.ing  ;-9 
Massachusetts  "^^mpike.  Comn-on-Aea;;" 
Avenue  and  tne  3  Brancn  of  the  G/'een  _.re. 
The  segment  then  proceeds  across  tne  Cranes 
River  to  Camoncge. 

•  Zoning  •  m  the  segment  is  pnmanlv  institutional 
with  mixed  density  housing.  Business  zones 
edge  most  of  the  major  artenals. 

•  Development  -  vanes  from  smgie  "amilv  arc 
mixed  density  residential  m  BrooKiine  arc 
adjacent  areas  of  Boston  to  the  Long'/vccc 
Medical  area,  an  intensive  hospital  arc 
research  center.  Maior  educational  arc 
cultural  institutions  are  scanered  tnrcugncu: 
the  segment.  Further  expansion  of  :.-e 
institutions  in  the  area  is  likely  to  continue.  ~:-e 
redeveiopment  of  tne  Sears  property  near  =3rx 
Crive  will  increase  activity  in  the  area. 

•  Condition  ■  Most  housing  is  older,  o^: 
institutions  are  a  mix  of  older  and  ultra-mocer- 
buildings.  Building  conditions  are  generally 
good  to  excellent 

•  Constraints  •  development  oensities.  t.-ar-  : 
congestion,  and  the  environmental  sensitr.  f,  :  • 
the  area  make  a  sutDway  the  most  likely  mea-s 
of  developing  a  transit  facility  througn  •-  3 
segment.  The  impacts  of  ngnt-or-.v  =  . 
acauisition  and  surface  or  aerial  constr.,::  :- 
make  daep-bore  grade  separated  %-.i:-.-  . 
attractive.  Farklanas  m  the  Fens  and  aicr  z  -  - 
Chanes  River  are  sensitive  and  will  -e:-  - 
careful  consideration  during  oesign  :" 
construction.  Continuation  of  a  oeec  : ;  - 
tunnel  across  the  Charles  River  appears  •:  : - 
the  most  likely  alternative.  Theneedtomte'-i:  - 
with  all  four  branches  of  the  Green  une  arc  -  - 
Framingnam  Lne  of  the  commuter  rail  s.s;r- 
also  present  challenges  for  sta:  :- 
development. 

•  Potentials  -  more  important  than  new  act;.  :  -.s 
or  development  resulting  from  improved  fa'-s  • 
access  may  be  the  relief  of  present  conges:  :  - 
in  this  highly  developed  area,  improveo  •-3-  -. 
access  is  critical  the  areas  future  neait-  :-  • 
environmental  quality 
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5.    Charles  River  to  Mam  Street  m  Cambridge 


•QUARBL 


~'"is  segment  begins  on  the  north  bank  of  Charles 
-iver  ntsrsects  and  then  follows  the  Grand 
-;-nct:cn  ^aiiroad  nght-of-way  m  Cambridge  to  a 
station  serving  the  University  Park  and  MIT  areas 
-ear  Massacnusans  Avenue,  then  continues  on  the 
'ail  ngnt-ot-way  to  Mam  Street  crossing  the  Red 
_.re. 

•  Context  •  The  segment  uses,  or  tunnels 
oeneath.  the  existing  Grand  Junction  Railroad 
rignt-of-way  -A/nich  is  lined  with  typical  lignt 
ndustnal  and  research  and  development  uses. 

•  Zoning  -  the  Grand  Junction  alignment  is  zoned 
noustriai  While  University  Park  has  been 
rezoned  as  the  Cambndgeport  Revrtaiization 

Cistnct. 

•  Development  •  the  Grand  Junction  route  'S 
ecged  <vitn  a  mix  ot  new,  redeveloped,  ana 
existing  'ight  industrial  and  research  and 
::eveiODment  uses.  These  are  likely  to  exoand 
given  the  proximity  to  MIT  and  the  University 
^ark  development. 

•  Condition  -  existing  development  is  mixed, 
'rem  'air  to  good.  Out  new  facilities  range  from 
good  to  excellent.  University  Park  plans  a 
maior  researcfi  and  technology  center 

•  Constninttf  -  continued  use  of  the  Grand 
Junction  for  rail  freight  and  commuter  rail 
movements  .will  fully  utilize  the  surface 
rignt-of-way;  thus,  circumferential  transit 
development  will  require  tunneling  t:eneath. 
'his  reouces  somewnat  the  initial  appeal  of  the 
rignt-of-way  and  suggests  that  alternative 
alignments,  sucn  as  a  suoway  through 
University  'ark,  might  oe  considered 
However  the  Grand  Junction  route  -vouid 
'ocate  the  Massacnuseits  Avenue  station 


conveniently  close  to  MIT  an  institution  ret  -c.v 
Aeil  served  by  cosstcwn  transit. 

•  Potentials  -  This  segment  can  mcro'-e  access 
to  3  ooorly  ser'/ed  maior  instit'jtion  .;~  ^ 
encouraging  intensive  development  cf  'eiatsc 
researcn  and  tecnnology  uses  a'-c 
employment. 


S.     Main  Street  to  Lechmere  via  Kendall  Square 


%-/ 


■-^>: 


i"his  segment  begins  at  Main  Street  and  prccaecs 
to  Broadway,  turning  down  Broadway  to  <ercail 
Square.  From  Kendall  Square  it  crosses  "  =  .v 
right-of-way  to  Second  Street,  then  througn  :~e 
existing  Lechmere  Station  to  the  new  Lac."me'9 
Station  nonh  of  the  O'Bnen  Highway  Staticrs 
would  be  located  beneath  Broadwav  at  Kerca  i 
Square,  between  Rogers  and  Chanes  Streets  c" 
Second  Street  and  at  the  relocatea  -ec-me'-e 
Station. 

•  Context  -  Broadway  is  a  maior  avenue  as  : 
proceeds  toward  intensive  new  hign--s9 
development  clustered  at  Kenoall  Scuare 
Much  of  the  development  surrouncing  t-e 
square  consists  of  maeoendent  ouiiGir,g3 
placed  office  park  fashion  amicst  surace 
parking.  As  the  route  continues  up  Seccrc 
Street  toward  Lechmere  development  snirts  :c 
a  preponderance  of  older  buildings  uncergcir  g 
transformation  to  new  hign-tecnnoiogy  -ses 
To  the  south  along  the  Charles  River  new  -.i--^ 
density  residential  towers  are  being  ou..: 
interspersed  with  hotel  and  office  uses. 

•  Zoning-  areas  south  of  Mam  Street  are  cc-ec 
noustnal.  witn  a  mix  of  residential  PLC  5"c 
ousiness  to  the  north.  Second  Street  casses 
through  ?U0  and  industrial  to  a  -^ix  ;■ 
industrial.  PUD.  and  ousmess  at  Lecnme'-e 
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□  evelopment  -  the  Kendall  Sacare  area  is  in  a 
continuing  process  of  rransformation  from 
•'istcric  industrial  and  residential  Lises  :o  a  new 
— ;xed-uss  in-town  'esearcn  and  lecnncicgy 
center,  including  retail  ana  "ctel  uses  as  weil  as 
crficss.  'ts  aooearance  acKnowiedges  octn  its 
SLCuroan  orfice  carK  ana  .nner  city  :ncustr;ai 
-eritages.  out  t  nas  vet  to  oerine  a  new  icentir^ 
or  create  an  mageaoie  sense  of  oiace. 
Lecnmere  ana  the  East  Camonage  area  aicng 
:ne  C^.anes  River  are  also  undergoing  maior 
reaeveiooment  witn  uses  tending  toward 
-esicentiai.  retail,  hotei  ana  some  office. 

Condition  -  vanes  from  first  class  new  high-nse 
construction  along  Main  Street  and  Broacway 
tnrcugn  Kendall  Sauare  and  along  the  Charles 
^iver  to  restored  or  still  dilaoidated  older 
structures  on  the  approaches  to  Lecnmere. 

Constraints  •  nterface  with  the  ?.ed  Lriejs 
mocrtant  at  Kenaail  Square:  nowever.  this 
cdud  'ecuire  comciex  and  expensive. o.£icw 
grade  oecestnan  connections  between _the 
passenger  olatforms  of  the  rwo  systems.  3cth 
at-grade  and  suPway  alignments  are  possiPie 
along  Second  Street.  With  the  surface 
alignment  suDway  portals  are  required  at  ooth 
enas  to  reach  Kendall  Square  and  Lecnmere. 
'hese  transitions  could  become  bamers  if  not 
carefully  located  and  designed.  Stations 
snouiq  be  carefully  located  to  become  focal 
elements  of  a  much  needed  comprenensrve 
oeaestnan  circulation  system.  The  closure  and 
oisruction  of  Second  Street  to  traffic  and  access 
cose  3  senous  constraint  wmcn  could  suggest 
:~e  iogic  of  continuing  tunnel  construction 
througnout  rnis  segment.  Suosurface 
r;gnt-of-way  must  be  acquired  between  Kenaail 
Sauare  and  Lecnmere.  Attention  should  be 
given  that  on-going  private  development  does 
not  consume  the  existing  alignment  options. 

Potentials  -  The  grade-^evel  portion  of  this 
segment  could  become  a  key  element  and 
inaucement  for  the  development  of  an 
organized  p«d«sthan  circulation  system  m  the 
area.  Sucrt  a  system  could  unify  the  disparate 
buildings  and  uses,  improve  access  to  them, 
and  reauce  the.<'Olumes  of  circulating  traffic  m 
the  area.  A  oedestnan  concourse  at  Kendall 
coLia  ennance  access  to  the  fled  L.ne  from  a 
numoer  of  points  >n  Kenaail  Square. 


7.     Lechmere  to  Community  College 


-:k 


W 


^••■-^       COMMUHITY 
'■^--i  \V       COULEOS 


This  segment  begins  at  the  reiocateo  Lsc.^rrere 
Station  and  provides  a  snort  connection  "o  :r9 
Grange  Line  and  North  Station  commuter  -aii 
services  at  Community  College  Station. 

•  Context  -  this  segment  crosses  the  ~:storc 
Boston  and  Maine  railyarcs  on  an  ae'-ai 
structure  wmch  nses  from  a  sucway  station  at 
Lecnmere.  There  is  no  access  except  at  tr.e 
end  point  stations. 


Zoning 

area. 


is  industnai  througnout  the  general 


•  Development  •  railyards  and  mamterarca 
shops  occupy  most  of  the  area.  The  aciaca.nt 
North  Point  area  on  the  Chanes  Piver  is  s.ated 
for  mixed  use  reaevelooment. 

•  Condition  -  industrial  decay  o.-aractaf- c=3 
most  of  the  area,  wmch  is  nkeiy  to  continue  -."t.! 
land  is  neeoed  for  other  uses. 

•  Constraints  •  route  geometry  and  the  noea  \z 
gam  access  to  the  Lecnmere  mamtenanca 
facility  for  the  light  rail  options  will  require 
significant  nght-of-way,  and  may  limit  the  'uture 
redevelopment  potential  of  the  area  oer^een 
the  two  stations. 

•  Potentials  •  little  potential  exists  for  oirec: 
aevelopment  stimulation.  The  segment  3 
function  IS  pnmarly  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  route  to  a  key  interchange  at  Communtv 
College.  Significant  stimulus  could  occur  octn 
at  the  new  Lecnmere  Station  and  at  Commumtv 
College  Station. 
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3.    Community  College  to  Sullivan  Square 


9.    Sullivan  Square  to  Logan  Airport 


>-vi^^l 


i 


>r»iT«e  ««• 


"'"IS  segment  Segins  at  Community  College  Station 
anc  'cilcws  :ne  i-33  eievated  stmcture  to  Sullivan 
Square  Station.  No  stations  are  proooseo  between 
Ccmmumry  College  ana  Sulivan  Square. 

•  Context  •  the  area  is  a  transoortation  corridor 
edging  the  Boston  and  Maine  railyards. 
containing  1-93,  the  Orange  Line,  and 
commuter  rail  trackage.  The  circumferential 
segment  would  be  a  combination  of  surface 
ana  eievated.  it  terminates  m  Sullivan  Square, 
a  transportation  hue  with  industrial  and 
iow-scaie  ousiness  uses. 

•  Zoning  -  is  mdustnai  through  most  of  the  area. 
/^ith  ousiness  at  Sullivan  Square. 

•  Development  -  railyards  occupy  most  of  the^- 
area  'rem  Community  College  to  near  Suilivan 
Square  wnere  use  cnanges  to  an  moustnal  and 
ousiness  mix.  Development  is  old  and 
decaying  with  few  recent  improvements.  The 
Sauare  is  pnmarily  a  transit  transfer  point  and 
-iignway  crossing  rather  than  a  shopping 
cesiination. 

•  Condition  -  buildings  range  from  poor  to  good. 

•  Constraints  -  elevated  rail  and  highway 
structures  dominate  the  landscape  to  the 
oetnment  al  other  uses. 

•  Potentials  -  major  redevelopment  could  occur 
only  with  removal  of  the  railyards. 


--^^vS^"r\2?-»*?' ▼**•   v4- '■"«-.- "-^.     ^• 


This  segment  begins  at  Sullivan  Square  arc  --rs 
at-grade  through  Everett  and  Chelsea  aicrg 
existing  railroad  right-of-way.  It  crosses  :~b 
Chelsea  River  on  a  new  bndge  and  terminates  at 
Airport  Station  on  the  Blue  Une. 


Context  -  the  route  bisects  a  declining  seacc 
sen/iced  mdustnai  sector  in  Everett,  seoarat 
industnai  and  multi-family  residential  'jses 
Chelsea,    and    then    follows    the    5- 
Line/McCIellan  Highway  comdor  to  the  '■'" 
Airport  Station.     Much  of  the  mdustfai  a-?, 
especially  in  Everett,  has  fallen  into  aiSLse  ar- 
is  becoming  npe  for  redevelopment.  ~'~s  :35 
in  Chelsea  is  similar,  but  the  segment  aisc  s-  ' 
older  residential  areas  wmcn  nave  rec  "r 
along  with  the  fall   m  adiacent    res:- 
employment,  to  among  the  lowest    ^■ 
economic  sectors  of  the  metropolitan   =-- 
With  nearby  employment  dwmdi  ng      - 
neighoomoods  suffer  from  lack  of  easv  izzi- 
to  current  employment  opportunities 

Zoning  •  is  mdustnai  m  Everett,  with  cus -r: 
bounded  by  Second,  Spruce,  ana  E.^'r 
Streets:  mdustnai.  with  residential  to  :re  s:-. 
m  Chelsea:  and  mdustnai  and  transcca:  ; 
corridor  m  East  Boston  extending  2  :- 
McCIeHan  Highway  mto  Logan  Airport, 

Development  •  a  sense  of  mdustnai   :^:: 
predominates  most  of  the  area  despite  cc:  •  r 
of  redevelopment.     Residential   --a   • 
declining  and  the  need  for  reinves:~r-' 
apparent. 


9S 


•     Condition  -  is  generally  poor 
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Constraints  •  deveiccment  on  a  jery  arge 
scaie  s  ~ee<^ea  'or  -neamngiui  imcact  on  r^e' 
area,  ''tis  may  Se  :'^e  maior  ;nnibitcr  to 
-egeneration  m  tne  near  'uture. 

^ctentials  •  Witn  tne  cjrrent  erfcrts  :o  resiore 
•vate'-  ::uaiity  m  Boston  rarocr  and  tne 
cosoiescsncs  of  mstcnc  .Tiantime  activiry.  tne 
arge  OLantiry  of  cicse-in  low-cost.  waterrront 
orocerr/  couia  oecome  an  attractive  site  for 
-Tiaior  resioential  and  mixed -use 
'sceveiooment.  While  oast  mdustnal  uses  nave 
not  requirea  strong  transit  linkages  to  the  urt:an 
core,  "^ew  resicential  and  mixed-uses  would 
'ird  3ucn  connections  essential.  Extension  of 
t^e  c;rc'jmferential  t.'ansit  looD  north  of  the 
M vstic  and  C^ielsea  S  ivers  could  play  a  vital  roie 
n  -eciaiming  a  maior  piece  of  urt:an  land  to 
orccuctive  use. 


10.  Grand  Junction  Railroad  from  Main  Street  in 
Camoridge  to  Sullivan  Square 


'f^'LA^^  "SQUARE  S:--.?^ 


•■"i-r^--^  "SQUARE  ^--?^ 


fr^ 


■  t/ 


^     <:  CHABLESTOWM     ,"? 


■wA-a 


>CtCMMCIII 


^£s  ■S''*7^'^~i^/^i><^: 


-=-»-_•    37BEET     ^"'cxABL 


,-  •^,-?J- 


■at^^v 


~'~is  segment  'S  an  alternative  alignment  to  tne 
orimary  corridor  connecting  Kendall  Sauare. 
Lecnmere.  and  Community  College.  It  begins  at 
Mam  Street  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad  and 
continues  nonh  tnrough  East  Cambndge  to  Sullivan 
Scuare.    Stations  would  be  located  at  Broadway 


and   Cambridge   Street,   m   Camor'dge    ■-■? 
3r:cK0crtcm  m  Scmerviile  and  Sulivan  Scuare 

•  Context  -  trie  'oute  would  '^se  from  sucwav  ': 
t'^e  suraca  at  Smney  Street  arc  t.'-e-"  •-" 
entirely  at-grace  on  the  existing  .'aiircac 
-;gnt-of-way  Cnly  the  segment  arcunc  a  "e-v 
station  at  Camondge  Street  -vouic  rtaraca 
with  surrounding  activity 

•  Zoning  -  is  industrial,  and  multi-'amiiy 
residential  south  of  Camondge  Street,  ousiress 
at  the  Cambndge  Street  grade  crossing,  arc 
mdustnal  through  the  Boston  i  Maine  ^aiircao 


yards  into  Sullivan  Square. 


Development  •  in  Cambndge  is  n  transition 
with  some  industrial  buildings  aiong  tne 
ngnt-of-way  being  remodeled  to  resicsrtiai. 
North  of  Cambndge  Street  the  route  'S  -vitrir, 
existing  railyards  and  would  nave  .:::  = 
deveiooment  imcact  unless  the  yarcs  .ve-e 
reoeveioped  for  other  L>ses. 

Condition  •  the  properties  between  Brcacwa, 
and  Cambridge  Streets  are  m  fair  to  gocc 
condition,  wmle  north  of  Camoncge  tne 
railyards  may  be  typified  as  decaying  mcustrai 

Constraints  ■  the  tunnel  portal  at  Binnev  St-e^t 
will  require  careful  planning.  The  mterace  -■•  t- 
the  Red  Line  is  awkward  since  a  o  '  =  :' 
pedestnan  connection  to  Kendall  Square  s  -:t 
cossible.  The  most  likely  solution  s  a  3.-_:-  r 
cus  link. 

Potentials  -  the  new  station  rear  Srcac-: 
could  incuce  more  intensive  oeveiocmert  :.: 
3  not  as  well  integrated  with  surrounc": 
activities  as  would  oe  a  station  m  Kb'-zi 
Square.  A  grade-Jevei  station  at  Camo.-c:^ 
Street  could  aiso  increase  retail  and  se^.  :r 
activity.  Bnckbonom  Station  would  ore.  c-? 
connections  to  the  Fitcnburg  commuter  'an  -  -^ 
and  the  new  Green  Lne  extension,  out  "  r 
ootential  exists  for  expanded  development 
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IX.   EVALUATION  OF  LONG  RANGE  ALTERNATIVES 


~';s  cracter  summarizes  tne  evaluation  of  :ne  long 
-ange  alternatives  aescrxed  m  Chacter  VII. 
r:c;'jGing  rircings  of  :^.e  cost  effectiveness  analysis 
■or  SIX  or  ;re  mcst  oromising  alternatives  comcared 
:o  ;r:e  '3M  alternative,  a  /ear  20 iO  design  nonzon 
-vas  usee  for  ail  analyses.  Secommenaations 
'egarcing  actions  mat  snouid  oe  taken  regarding 
'urner  stuov  and  mciementaiion  of  the  most 
oromising  alternatives  are  oresented  in  the  final 
:."acter  of  tne  reoon. 

C-ter-a  were  oeveioced  earty  :n  the  studv  orccess 
'or  jse  in  evaluating  the  long  range  aitematrves  for 
circLimferential  transit  service  imorovements.  While 
a  :omcrenensive  set  of  measures  was  chosen, 
emcnasis  was  oiaced  on  maintaining  a  level  of  detail 
acorooriate  for  svstems  level  planning.  The 
cciective  //as  to  centify  those  alternatives  that 
accear  most  feasic:ie  and  worthy  of  further,  more  m 
cecth  study.  No  anempt  was  made  m  either  the 
oefinition  or  evaluation  of  ootions  to  develoo 
ODtimal  solutions,  father,  the  aoproach  was  to  test 
a  wide  range  of  imorovements  to  reach  decisions 
on  wnether  an  UMTA  Alternatives  Analvsis  /  Draft 
Environmental  imoact  Statement  iAA/D£IS) 
orocess  snouid  be  oursued:  and  if  so.  to  provide 
information  to  assist  :n  refining  the  comdor  options 
for  the  AA/CEiS  analysis. 


A.     EVALUATION  SUMMARY 

"he  alternatives  analyzed  are  described  m  detail  m 
Chapter  VII.  and  summarized  beic  v: 

•  Alternative  l:  Baseline  •  a  no  action 
alternative  which  includes  other  planned  MBTA 
radial  system  improvements  t3ut  no 
mprovements  within  the  study  comdor. 

•  Alternatlv*  2:  TSM  -  adds  low  cost 
Transportation  Systems  Management 
improvements  in  the  corndor  to  the  Baseline 


Alternative,    induced  are  traffic  morcver-e'^ts 
and  adced  locai  and  express  ous  services 

•  Alternative  3C;  Core  LRT- acdsaiight 'ad  :re 
from  Ruggies  Station  to  Ccmmunir  Ccuege 
Station  to  the  TSM  imorovements. 

•  Alternative  3D:  JFK/U  Mass  Core  LHT  •  aces 
an  light  'ail  extension  'rom  Ruggtes  Station  ■; 
JF'"C  U  Mass  Station  to  the  Ccrs  uP.T  Aiterrati'.  e 
3C. 

•  Alternative  3E:  JFICU  Mass  to  Airport  via 
Community  College  -  aods  a  iignt  -a 
extension  from  Communir/  College  to  S.-:: ..3'" 
Square,  across  the  Mystic  fliverthrougn  E-eret: 
and  Chelsea,  and  south  over  the  Cheisea  ^'■-.a'- 
to  East  Boston  and  Logan  Aircort  to  tne  ^~\  _ 
Mass  Core  U^T.  Alternative  30 

•  Alternative  3F:  JF)CU  Mass  to  Airport  v;a 
Grand  Junction  Railroad  -  is  a  variant  :- 
Alternative  3E.  which  uses  the  Grand  -uncticn 
Railroad  alignment  from  Mam  Street  .- 
Cambridge  to  Sullivan  Square,  msteac  ;' 
looping  through  Kendall  Square.  Lecnmere  ;-c 
Commumry  College. 

•  Alternative  50:  Mini  Metro  -  uses  autcma*^ 
fuily  grade  seoarated  vemcies  en  an  angr-r-' 
virtually  the  same  as  the  Core  _^T  Aite'-3:  .-r 
3C  from  Ruggies  to  Community  Ccilege 

•  Alternative  S:  Guided  Bus  ■  uses  guice-c  :.. 
technology  operating  on  the  same  aiigrr-e-:  --- 
the  JFK/U  Mass  to  Airoort  via  Corr—.-- 
Ccilege  L.RT.  Alternative  3£. 

Table  iX-i  provides  a  summary  evaluation  -j  —^ 
results  of  the  analysis  for  these  eignt  cotiors  "--r 
sections  which  follow  discuss  m  oetail  the  '-rz  --.-. 
organized  by  evaluation  cntena.  Land  use  i-- 
alignment  segment  specific  environmertai  :-: 
social  impacts  are  discussed  m  Chapter  Vili 
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TABLE  IX- 1 

Year  2010 

Long  Range  Alternatives  Summary  Evaluation 


r-5'3 

ZSM 

:=.  ,  Ccr-ccr  3iGers.-!0 

9  000 

3;/^  Svstem  Wice 

=  carsnio  Ccmcared 

*  2-'5.0OO 

■z  -387 

•Hvei  "rre  Savings 

Zc~car9a  'c  3ass- 

•57  000  min.day 

.-a  A.tarrative 

arvica  !0  users  Witn 

Minor  !morovemer 

Scec:ai  Neecs 

r"ac;;ir/ 

"air  !o  ooor 

-z  srrsrxaiion 

Simoie 

morovements. 

easily  LinoartaKen 

3C  Cc.-a  _.q-^ 


•C2.0CO 


275.000 


'49,000  Tim  ,cay 


Vlajor  imorovement 

if  Graen  Line  is 

maca  accessiDie. 

Good 

Maior  orciea.  no 
new  tecnnoiogy. 


3D  Core  _.=1T 
.r'<L'  Massl 

•20  000 


277  000 


342.000  mm  ,cay 


Maior  imorovemerrt 

■f  Green  une  is 

fTtace  accessioia. 

Good 

Maior  oroiecT.  no 
new  tecnnoiogy. 
can  oe  pnased. 


-■■'*•.  - 


■iacco 


-  287  000 


1   ^37  000  rn\n   cav 


Maior  morover-orr 

f  Green  _,re  s 
i-nace  accessible 

Gccc 

Maior  crciec   "0 
new  tecnnoiogy.* 
can  oe  onasea. 


^.'^anga  m  PegionaJ 
.  anic:e  "ravai 
Ccn-carea  to  3ase- 
ine  Alternative 


24,000  miles/day         -  379  000  miles/cay        •  385.200  miiesyoay        •  465,000  miles,  cay 


-cise  'mcacs 


ncreasao  Oiesai 
Ous  ooerations. 


Lnie  or  no  cnange 

witn  mostly 
sucway  cceration. 


Minor  increase 
on  surface 
segments. 


Minor  mcreasa 
en  surface 
segments 


-se 


:ac:s 


None 


Maior  nfluance  m 
core  segment. 


Maicr  influence  m 

core  segment. 

stimulus  for 

ceveiooment  or, 

outer  iinKs. 


Maior  nriuenca  ' 

cere  sagmo'": 

stimulus  'cr 

ceveiooment  en 

cuter  inKS 


icciai  moacts 


Minor  Dositive 
oenetit. 


Maior  service 
improvement  to 

low  income 

neignoomooGs  and 

amoioyment 

oooonunities. 


Maior  service 

imorovement  to 

low  income 

neignoornooos  and 

amoioyment 

ooponunities. 


Maior  senvica 

morovement  'c 

low  mcome 

leignoornoocs  ar: 

amoioyment 

ooDortunities 


^crriGor  Caoitai 
Costs  fgass) 


3:9.000  000 


SI  033  000,000 


ST  245  000,000 


SI  370  000  :cc 


--"uai  '-^cerating  „cs:s 
2c.— careo  to  3aseiire 
-temative  rSQS  3/ 


-3:7  000  000 


•  3-i  000,000 


•3:0.000  000 


■  5:  000 


;cs:  z^'acTiveness 
Stancaro  =ecerai 


3ase  'or 


S3  '8 


34  -a 


S4  26 
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TABLclX-1 

Year  2010 

Long  Range  Alternatives  Summar/  Evaluation 

(Continued) 


3F  ..ar  .  =  <L  Mass-0 
A.rccn  via  Grara 


"9  000 


103.000 


l-i- 


••-  :co 


Daiiy  Svsten  ,Vice 
=  cers.-'c  Ccrrcared 
re  -987 


*  278,000 


-  275.000 


2:-i  :cc 


-avei     r^s  savings 
Ccncarea  ;o  Base- 
re  A.ierrative 


396  390  mm   -ay 


"53,000  mm   cay 


Service  "c  _sers  Witn 
Scecai  seecs 


^enaomry 
""Ciementation 


Change  n  =!egional 
venc;e  ~'avet 
Ccmcared  :o  3as8- 
me  Alternative 


Maior  ;mcrcvement 
f  Green  _,re  s 
maae  accsssicie. 

Good 

Maior  crciect,  -o 
new  tecnncicgy 
can  ze  snased 


•  -134,120  miies/cay 


Maior  mDrcverrent 


Excellent 

Maicr  crciec 
ntrcduces  new 
•ecnncicgy 


-  382.000  miles/day 


Maicr 


jCCC 


S/laior  2rc  sc: 
mtrocLcas  -  =  .v 
:ecnnc:cgy  zz- 
ze  crassc 


■57  jCC  -   53  zz. 


Ncise  imoaas 


_3e  mcacts 


scc;ai 


■cacts 


\^lnof  mcrease 

No  .mcaa. 

Mccest  ,-:  =  :: 

on  surface 

ail  suoway. 

^itn  -cease  - 

segments 

c;ess!  --S 
ccerat;c-s 

*;1aior  influence  n 

MajOr  nfluence 

Maic-  -  ^  =  -Zz 

:cre  segment. 

n  cere 

:cr9  =ec-=-- 

stimulus  'or 

stimui-s  ■:- 

ceveiooment  :n 

cevsiccmr-*  z" 

cuter  ;mKS. 

:u:er  'in,<s 

Maicr  sen/ice 

Maior  sen^ice 

Maicr  sarj  cs 

.morcvement  -o 

.mprovement  to 

morovemer'  ■•: 

iow  mccme 

!ow  income 

cw  nccme 

neignocmcccs  anc 

neignoomoocs  and 

-e'g-=c'-ccc3  i- 

emoiovmerTt 

emoioyment 

amoicvmart 

CDDortunrties. 

CDccnunities. 

cccCi--n.t  as 

Ccr-;oor  Caotai 
Costs  (1988  S) 

A.-nuai  Ooerating  Costs 
Ccmcared  ;o  3aseiine 
A,:ernaiive  ,  "988  S) 

Ccs;  E^ectiveness 
3:ancarc  -acerai 
.-cexi 


Si,  180,000,000 


■SiOOOOOOO 


iO  03 


SI, '45,000,000 


-SS, 000  000 


S-i  39 


s-  384  :cc  :cc 


-  S13 


s  a  -. 
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3.     TPANSPORTAmON 


'■-;s  section  summari29S  :ne  findings  of  rhe 
rvaiLaiicn  3f  /ear  20i0  "Cersmo  'or  the  corndcr 
H.:?'— ati'.esanc  ;mcac:3  en  ;neccr=  elements  of  tne 
■.'  =  ~A  :-3nsit  system.  Also  -nc;uaed  are 
assessments  of  travel  time  imoacts  for  jsers.  ease 
:r  mciementation,  sen/ice  to  sDec:al  needs  noers. 
'enacmrv'  anc  mcacts  en  ;tner  elements  of  tne 
-egicrai  transocrtaticn  svstem. 


1. 


Circumferential  Corridor  Ridership 


~~e  oer'ormance  of  all  eigfit  alternatives  was 
evaluated  ov  CTPS  througn  apDncaiion  of  tne 
•egionai  travel  forecasting  models.  Year  ZOtO 
-cersmo  -vas  estimated  ;:ased  on  'crecast  year 
12' Z  cccuiaticn.  emcioyment  and  travel  oartems. 


~acie  iX-2  and  -'gure  iX-i  sum.manze  ra:i;  ="0 
morning  oeaK  nour  ndersnip  for  the  C'.rz'jr^'^'^'':  3. 
alternatives.  Zaiiv  -cersmc  -anes  *rom  a  : -j  :■ 
9,0CC  fortne  ~3M  alternative  to  a  nign  of '  -lo  ":  ■:- 
tne  most  aggressive  of  the  lignt  rail  octions,  ""? 
core  corridor  octions  t:etween  buggies  arc 
Commumry  College  attract  siigntly  ever  :CC  ZZC 
riders  per  day.  The  exrensicn  to  -FK^L  Mass  aces 
aporoximateiy  18.000  riders,  and  the  extension 
north  througn  Everett.  Chelsea  and  Logan  -irccrt 
adds  about  28.000  nders.  'he  alternative  alignment 
on  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad,  missing  ^encaii 
Lachmere,  and  Community  College  snc.vs  = 
ndershiD  ioss  of  29.000  oer  cay  comoarec  tc  •-  = 
options  passing  througn  these  activity  canters 


TABLE  IX-2 

Year  2010  Daily  and  Morning  Peak  Hour 

Circumferential  Transit  Line  Riderahip 

A  T9r-at;v9s 

Daily 

3:cersnio 

Morning 
PeaK  Mour 
^icersmo 

3asSMPe 

0 

0 

2 

-3.M 

9.000 

'  800 

w^ 

Core  _R^  'buggies  to 
Ccmmuniry  Ccuege) 

102.000 

20  400 

T^ 

.R'  wr'<'U  Mass  to 
Community  College) 

120,000 

24  000 

3= 

..3-  '.fK'li  MASS  to 

A.rscrt  via 
Community  Cdltge) 

148.000 

29  600 

3P 

..=-  '-P'-CUMaas  to 
A.rscrt  via  Grand. 
.-k^nction  ^aiiroaa) 

119.000 

23  300 

5D 

Mm'  Metro   ^uggies  to 
Ccmmur.?/  Cciiege) 

103.000 

20  500 

5 

Cuicea  3os  -.--CLMass 

•C  Air-cr) 

•  •  A  COO 

1 

22.300 

FIGURE  iX-1 


Year  2010 

Ridership  Forecast 

Circumferential  Corridor 


J? 
8 

o 


s 

•3 


2       30      30     3£       3F       5C 
Alternatives 
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"acie  'X-3  surnmanzes  ::ailv  ooardings  oy  sraticn 
'or  tr.e  'cur  _.=T  and  Mini  Metro  Alternatives,  ^s  can 
oe  seen  -ive  stations  consistently  snow  ocarcmgs 
greater  tnan  1 0.000  riders  oer  cav.  Puqgies  s  rr^e 
-'C-est  //itfi  15-13.300  Oeoencing  on  :n9 
=it5rrat;ve.  roijowed  cioseiy  oy  Aendait  Square  <vitn 


14-17000.    Boston   University  witn    -Z-'S:: 
.ongwcod, Brockiine  Avenue  ^itn   "-'ZIZZ    2r 
MIT  ^ith  '0-11  000.   Stations  snowing  ocaro:.-g3 
'ess  tnan  2.500  oer  day    nciude  Newmar^^ 
Camcndge  Street,  and  Pevere  3eacn  •'arv-.vav 


TABLE  lX-3 

Year  2010  Daily  Circumferential 
Station  Boardings 


wr'</'U  viass 

=cwara  Everett  Square 

NewmarKet 

Vieinea  CassMass.  Ave 

Meinea  Cass/Wasn.  St. 

buggies 

_3ng//ooc/Huntingion 

.cngwocc/SrooKiine  Ave. 

=3rK  Drive/Beacon  Street 

3cston  university 

Mi~Mass.  Ave. 

<sncail  Scuare 

East  Carroncge 

_5cnmer6 

Community  College 

Mam  St..Vassar  St. 

Camonage  Street 

3nckoonom 

Sullivan  Square 

^ev  Btacn  Parkway 

Mystic  Mall 

Cf"eisea;8roaaway 

-cgan  Airncrt 


Alternatives 

3C 

30 
7, -20 

3E 
9.250 

3'" 

•o.-so 

.«_ 

_ 

•- 

2.320 

3,270 

3.200 

— 

— 

1  500 

1  560 

1.530 

... 

— 

3.220 

4  390 

4  '30 

... 

— 

2.910 

.3.700 

3.430 

... 

usao 

'3.070 

16.750 

15.560 

•4  570 

a.iiQ 

9.190 

3.390 

3.330 

3  420 

n.i40 

'2.iao 

11.790 

11.110 

n,-60 

8.750 

9.220 

10.300 

7  300 

3.7^0 

13.990 

I4i60 

15.560 

'2.560 

•3.380 

10.730 

10.940 

11,410 

— 

•0.3-0 

16  960 

'4,130 

15390 

... 

17  380 

2.530 

2.360 

2.950 

— 

2.590 

2.360 

3,130 

4  05O 

— 

3. -50 

10.940 

9,120 

5,350 

— 

1-  590 

— 

~ 

— 

7-30 

... 

— 

— 

— 

2.150 

... 

— 

— 

— 

5.350 

._ 

— 

— 

3,030 

15.540 

-- 

— 

— 

3.320 

2.390 

... 

— 

— 

1.530 

1  490 

— 

~ 

— 

4,450 

2.990 

— 

— 

— 

2,570 

2.-00 

... 

i02.'9O 


120  340 


•48  230 


119  050 
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2.    MBTA  System  Ridership 

=  :C9rsniD  ifncacts  en  ;he  ::alancs  cf  the  MBTA 
5.s:em  are  SLfnmanzsd  n  ~aoie  X-i  ='gure  iX-2 
_s:-2t5s  :."!9  imoact  on  ".I3~A  sysiem-wice 
'rersrio,  .vmcn  vanes  from  a  iow  of  an  aacitional 
z  2ZC  30C:::onal  oaily  ncers  jnaer  tne  T3M 
aiter-ative  :o  "'  ZQO  aCCiticnal  nders  under  tne 
~cst  sxTsnsive  Of  the  :ignt  '•aii  ootions.  Th_e  core 
a'ar-ia'ives.  <vitn  service  from  Ruggies  :o 
Ccrnmuniry  College  snow  sysiem-wide  gains  laine 
range,  of  53.QQQ  nderi  per  day.  The  contrast  of 
svstem-vvioe  -idersnio  oranges  ro  Circunnferentiai 
_.,-:e  ':oersniD  Husrrates  that  over  50  oercent  cf  the 
^ew  :ine  s  noershio  is  oiverrea  from  other  elements 
:f  :re  M5TA  system. 


FIGURE  IX-2 
Ridersnip  Forecast 
Total  System 
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i'ternatives 

•987 

Sysxem 

Baseline 

- 

"SM 

-- 

Icmrnuni 

0 

ty 

uqgies  'o 
College) 

■0      .?r  ^r<v  Mass  to 
Cornmvjmty  Coilegoi 

jS       -.^T  wr'<Ll  Mass  to 
Aifoort  '/ta 
Community  College 

3F       ..=T  .FK/U  Mua  to 
'^roort  via  Grand 
.unaion  AaHroad 

:0      Mini  Metro  iPugglea  to 
Community  College) 

■5         Cuiaea  3us  (jFK/UMass 
•0  ■iifoon) 


TABLE  IX-4 

Daily  Year  2010  Ridership 

(Unlinked  Trips)" 

MBTA 

System  Circum- 

Lnxed  'efentiai        Creen  3e<3 

"nosi*  Corriaor         ;_ne  _ne 


3lue  Orange      Commuter      3us 

Line  _ine  'ail  SvSTem 


501000  0  -95.000  '73.000  ^t^  000  1*4,000  55.000  362.:C0 

911  ooo  0  2":  :cc  ;57  300  srooo  'se.ooo  9i  :co  loc.cco 

315.000  9'xo  :5' :cc  :5-icco  srcoo  ■arcco  92.000  -^-iC  :co 

375.000  102.000  25-i  ICC  :55  CCO  jS.QOO  199.000  109.000  -27  :CC 


378.000   120.000 


XC 


DOO         59.000       201  COO       nO.OOO       -na.CCO 


388.000       148.000       25C  :CG       :5'  XO         52.000       '96.000       112.000       392.200 


379.000       1 '9.000       256. CCC       251X0         54.000       201000       109.000       -108, COO 


377,000       103.000       25-*  CCC       255.200         59.000       199.000       109.000       ■12-' 200 


335.000       ii'iCCO       221  :C0       250  000         -tSCOO       '91  OOO       102.200       J92.2CC 


^r*ea  *-'SS  3re  Tie  'otal  weexaav  inos  maae  on  tne  MS'^  svstem    rnus,  a  tno  involving  transter 
•rem  -ne  Grange  '_ne  ;o  ;ne  ^ea  Lne  counts  as  oniy  one  ^nueG  'r-o 

^nhnxeo  "ros  are  'ne  "otai  average  A<ee«cav  oassenge'  •'•os  on  eacn  irne  or  ^ooe   'hus   a  ino 
nvoiving  a  transfer  'rom  -ne  Grange  ^ne  to  :ne  -ea  —ne  counts  as  one  trio  on  eacn  une 
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-•QurB  'X-3  srcws  :nat  caiiy  Green  Lne  naersmo 
declines  -vitn  tne  imoieme'ntanon  or  _ir^ 
C.rc'jrnferertiai  _:ne.  Green  '_;ne  "oersnio 
::ec:9ases  -ange  oerween  :S.CQQ  and  20.0CO  ser 
-av  'cr  -^cst  of  tne  alternatives  excect  'cr  tne 
3i..caG  Bus.  The  latter  deceases  Green  L.ne  use 
-y  ^eariy  40. COO  nders.  since  it  mciuaes  a  numoer 
zi  exoress  routes  ooerating  to  the  <vest  and 
carailenng  :ne  Green  Line.  As  discussed  -n  tne 
•oiicwing  section,  reduction  of  Green  _jne  noersniD 
■s  oenenciai  to  relieving  existing  and  iorecast  future 
overcrowding  on  tms  ime. 


3  -- 


='cm  'acie  ''X-4  t  :an  oe  seen  :rat  Z" 
'idersniD  ncreases  Siignriy  _r.cer  aii  ;r  : 
ou:iG  alternatives,  ncreases  are  neanv  :-e  ^ar-^  •:: 
tne  i-RT  and  Mini  Metro  Alternatives  nc.'rasas  3-? 
siigrtiv  less  tor  tne  '-^Tocticn  witrout  a  3:~~un,:-. 
College  Station  and  the  Guided  3us  Aitsfative 
These  'esuits  occur  oecause  of  f^e  c-era.. 
imcrovement  m  regional  transit  access  arforoed  cv 
mpiementation  of  tne  C.rcumferentiai  wne 


FIGURE  lX-3 

Ridership  Forecast 
Green  Une 


FIGURE  lX-4 

Ridership  Forecast 

Red  Une 
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"■gure  iX-4  snows  that  Red  Une  ndersnip  increases 
siigntiy  under  ail  of  the  rnajor  build  aiternanves, 
except  the  Gqidid  Bus.  The  most  likeiy  explanation 
s  tnat  the  Clraimferentia)  Une  enhances  Red  Une 
access  to  areas  such  as  Boston  Untversity  and 
Lcngwood.  particularly  from  the  Alewife  and 
-ar.ard  Sduare  areas.  Some  nders  also  use  the 
Circumferential  Une  to  reach  jFKy'U  Mass  and  then 
the  =ed  _ne  to  oomts  ^n  South  Boston  and  tne 
South  Boston  ^'ers  area.  The  lower  Red  L.ne 
'idersriD  ^ith  the  Guided  Bus  Alternative  'S  a  result 
of  the  diversion  of  Red  Une  noers  to  the  Guided  Bus 
'oute  on  Blue  miII  Avenue. 


From  Table  lX-4  it  can  oe  seen  that  Blue  _ 
ridershiD  is  imoacted  little  by  the  Circumre'?'-- 
Une.  The  Blue  Une  snows  minor  increases  ai:- 
aitematives  not  having  a  Logan  Airpon  iinn    , 
modest  decreases  for  those  options  with  the  -  -  _ 
link.     The  former  occurs  oecause  of   :•■?' 
improvements  m  regional  transit  access  as  a  'es 
of  the  Circumferential  Une.    The  latter  ccc-'i 
riders  are  diverted  from  the  Blue  u.ne  ": 
Circumferential  Line  at  stations  m  Bast  Bos::-  .■ 
Chelsea. 
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-'q\sre  iX-5  snows  that  'laersnio  on  the  commuter 
'311  svstam  ncreases  Sy  over  20  oercent  jncer  :ne 
_.gnt  ^ail  ana  Mmi  Metro  -iitematives.  '"^is  occurs 
or— ariv  as  a  'esult  of  the  connection  at  Communitv 
Zz'..S'^s  Station,  v/mch  grsailv  mcrcves  icrtn  siCe 
:cr~rrLt5r  -ail  access  to  tne  racia  grcwrn  areas  n 
Zar-zr-cge.  tne  Boston  University  area,  and  to  a 
esosr  exient  tne  Longvvood  area.  Suronsingiy,  tne 
:crrec:;cn  to  :ne  Zia  Colony  '^ne  at  ^FKlj  Mass 
-as  cmv  a  -nccest  moact  of  2. COO  adOitionai  noers 
cer  cay 


~gure  lX-6  illustrates  imcacts  on  total  cls  svsts'^ 
"cersniD.  As  /^cuid  oe  excected  ous  .'-oersnio 
crocs  are  ^arge  ranging  rrom  '3  CGO  to  -la.CCO  "osrs 
cer  cay  oecenomg  on  me  alternative,  a  -ixed  t.-ansit 
'ac:i;ty  ^n  tne  core  segment  trom  ^'^ggies  'o 
Communitv  College  diverts  aocrcxirrateiy  '3  ZZC 
nders  cer  day.  An  additional  15.000  riders  csr  cav 
are  civerted  Oy  tne  extension  to  jFKU  Mass.  a^d 
anotner  20.000  riders  switcn  from  cus  to  tne 
Circumferential  Lne  as  a  result  of  tne  extension 
through  cverert.  Chelsea  and  East  Boston  to  _ogan 
Airport. 


FIGURE  iX-5 

Ridership  Forecast 
Commuter  Raii 
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FIGURE  lX-6 


Ridership  Forecast 
MBTA  Bus  System 
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3.     Impacts  on  Core  Area  Radial  Lines 

Cne  of  the  ma|or  objectives  of  Ceveiocmg  t.-e 
Circumferential  w.ne  is  to  relieve  existing  ana 
anticicated  future  over-crowding  on  tne  cantrai 
portions  of  the  MBTA  transit  system.  Cf  greatest 
concern  are  the  following  segments: 


—         •     Creen  Lne  between -Government  Center  and 


Copiey. 


•  P.ed  Line  between  Charles  and  Broadway. 

•  Orange  Line  between  North  Station  anc 
3ac)<Day,  and 

•  Blue  Line  berween  Airport  and  State. 

To  assess  these  imoacts.  a  study  was  underaKen 
of  the  implications  on  these  segments  of  the 
'orecast  year  20 iO  transit  loadings,  'ine  anaivsis 
-vas  conducted  for  the  Crcumferentiai  ""3.M 
-I'ternative  2  and  two  Circumferential  _.g."t  ^aii 
Alternatives  3C  and  3E.  in  addition,  :-e  atest 
avaiiaoie  network  from  the  South  Boston  =  ers 
Study  was  analyzed.  The  latter  network  coes  not 
nciude  the  Red  Line  Looo  and  -an  ='er  Station  cr 
morovements  m  the  circumferential  corncor  A 
=  eocle  Mover  connection  from  Boyision  Station 
on  the  Green  Une  through  South  Station  to  tne 
South  Boston  Piers  area  is  included  instead.)  The 
atest  South  Boston  Piers  modei  is  a  more  recent 
calibration  and  reflects  a  more  likeiy  configuration 
'or  the  balance  of  the  year  2010  MBTA  system  tnan 
the  network  used  m  testing  the  Circumferential  L.ne 
alternatives.  The  analysis  procedure  was  to  -irst 
ceiermineoeak  nourand  peak  i5  minute  cassengar 
rapacities  of  the  key  raoial  ime  segments  and  :nen 
ccmcare  these  to  the  forecast  oeak  nour  and  zsax 
'5  minute  ime  loadings  suponed  ov  C-S  "-e 
MBTA  s  1995  operating  plan  expanded  to  the  year 
20 to  sen/ed  as  tne  oasis  ror  estimation  of  future 
-aciai  line  capacity. 


7^^. 
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"'^e  results  of  ti:is  analysis  are  summanzsa  n  "acie 
X-5.  'he  n^aximum  .'orecasr  passenger  ^oacings 
arc  'ccaticn  of  :he  oean  .'ink  on  eacn  une  are  srown 
'or  the  2eak  hour  and  oeak  1 5  mmute  oenccs.  Also 
srown  s  :ne  estimatefl  maximum  imk  cacac::;es  for 
:."e  comcaraDie  penoas. 

~he  'cllcwing  secnons  summanze  the  findings  and 
conclusions  for  tne  four  lines  analyzed. 

a.     Blue  Line 

Blue  _.ne  -idershio  on  the  oeak  link  between 

•lavencK  and  Acuanum  Stations  is  oniv  modestly 

mcactsd  by  the  Circumferential  Lne  aitemattves 

■^e  most  significant  conclusion  from  Taole  iX-5  s 

that  -crecast  volumes  with  the  latest  transit  network 

rcaase  sucstantially  over  those  oroduced  by  the 

Circumferential   model  runs.     The  most  iikeiy 

exoianation  for  :his  is  the  more  recent  model 

calibration,  wmch  shows  a  large  increase  m 


ccarcings  at  .Mavenck  Station    ^s  a -esui   :  ,r..c 
now  aooear  that  the  oeak  1 5  mmute  cacac  :■,  .v ,'  -a 
exceeded  ov  over  20  oercent  and  :hat  car  :-' 
oercerit  of  :he  nounv  caoacitv  wiii  oe  utilized  -'.  •,-! 
/ear  2010,     '-is   //ouid  .ncicaie  thai'l^V-   3 
orociems  could  deveioo  on  the  Blue  Lne  ^ven  v"- 
the  expansion  to  6  car  trams  ooeratingat  I's  -,r'  -a 
neadway_s.     Additional   model   runs  ~^itn'"-a 
circumferential  alternatives  on  the  aiest  npr.vorx 
would   be   required   to   determine   A/r'ar-p, 
imoiementation  of  the  Circumferential  u.ne  /vcu'- 
nave  a  positive  or  negative  impact  on  this  orcoiem" 

b.    Orange  Une 

Grange  Une  ndershio  on  the  oeak  :ink  ce-/.ann 
Haymarket  and  State  Street  Stations  3  -nv 
modestly  impacted  by  the  circumfe^a-- ai 
alternatives.  Under  ail  cases,  it  apcears  -hat  -'— 
peak  hour  and  oeak  15  minute  volumes  -^^ '-'e 
a^ccommodated  comfonaoiVLwun  the  ocerat:cn  -r'f 


TABLE  iX-5 

Impacts  on  Peak  Link  Ridership  for  Rapid  Transit  Lines 
in  the  Year  2010 


Maximum 
One-way 
CaoaciTv 

V  300 
2.300 

'5.900 

4  000 

21,600 

5.400 

"6  '00 
4  200 

Pan  P'er 
Network 

-. 

rcum-arennai  17 

erratives 

2  ~3M 

3C  L=^T 

3E  ..P- 

Blue  _,-9 

=5aK  L.nk 

^9ak  -our 
=9ak  '5  Mm 

Cra.'^ce  Lne 

Maverick/ 

Acuarium 

9.100 

3,400 

NE  Med./ 
Chinatown 

9,300 

3,100 

»ark/ 
Charles 
12.700 
7  000 

Boyaision/ 
=  ark 
•5  000 
5  300 

Maverick/ 
Aquarium 

5,300 

2.100 

Haymarket/ 
State 
9  300 
3.100 

So,  Station/ 
Pan  Pier 

11  400 

S.2C0 

Bcyisrcn/ 
Park 
9  000 
3  200 

Maverick/ 
Aquarium 

5  400 

2.400 

•Haymarket/ 
State 
9,100 
3,000 

So  Station/ 
fan  P'er 

11,400 

5,500 

3oviston/ 
=  ark 
7  :co 

2.500 

Vlaver'cx 

Aquariur- 
5  500 
2.000 

=9aK  Lnk 

=9ak  ,-cur 
=  9aK  '5  Mm 

=  9C  ,.re 

-avmark-e' 
State 
3  300 
2.900 

=9aK  Link 

=9ak  .Hour 
=  9ak  15  Min.  . 

Green  _.re 

So  Station 
Pan  P'er 
10.700 
5.300 

=9aK  ..r.K 

=9aK  -Cur 
=  9aK  -5  Mm 

Scvaistcn 
=  3rK 
5  500 
2.300 
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:ar:rairs  at  3  5  Tinuie  ■■^eacwavs  -n  tne  vear20i0.       4.    Travel  Time  impacts 

"■■^e  cniv  crange  aooarent  in  tne  Soutn  3cston  P'ers 

Tcaei  run  s  :ne  smfting  of  trie  ceak  linK  location 

■cr-n  tre  segment  oetween  Havmarket  and  State  to 

:-e  segnent  oetween  tne  Chinatown  arc   ^Jew 

England   Medical  Center  Stations.     =9aK  imk 

•  ciumes  remain  virtually  tne  same. 


c.     Red  Line 

=  9d  '_ne  'idersniD  on  the  oeak  link  between  South 
Station  and  -an  P'er  Stations  increases,  or 
:ecreases  sngntly  deoendlng  on  the  circumterentiai 
alternative  examined.  The  Circ'jmterential  Core 
-itematives  3C  and  5C  increase  volumes,  wmle  the 
extension  to  wF'<  L'  Mass  under  Alternatives  3D.  3E. 
-r  and  5  decrease  volumes  on  the  peak  link.  The 
—est  recent  South  3csion  P'ers  model  run  shifts  the 
:e3K  cao  ocmt  on  the  Ped  Lne  to  the  segment 
oetween  ^arK  and  Chanes  Stations  and  snows  a 
umo  of  aoout  VCCO  -ders  per  hour  compared  to 
tne  Circumferential  T3M  Alternative  2.  Assuming 
tne  oceration  of  5  car  trams  at  3  minute  headways, 
oeak  nour  volumes  can  be  comfonaoiy  handlJed 
-ncer  ail  cases  analyzed:  nowever.  the  peak  15 
-ninuie  volumes  will  exceed  capacity  by  as  much  as 
30  oercent  if  current  peaking  conditions  continue. 
Because  of  the  significant  differences  m  the  Red 
_.ne  networks  used  in  the  model  runs,  the  degree 
to  -vnicn  circumferential  alternatives  might  reduce 
or  increase  overcrowding  cannot  be  determined 
/without  additional  model  oins. 

d.    Green  Line 

3.'een  _ne  r'dersnio  on  the  peak  link  between  Park 
2^0  Ecyiston  Stations  decreases  significantly 
zecending  on  the  alternative.  The  Circumferential 
Zzre  -iiternatives  3C  and  50  decrease  volumes  by 
;ver  20  oercent.  ^niie  Alternatives  3D.  3E.  3F  and  6 
.vnicn  9)(tend  oeyond  the  core  alignment  decrease 
•  ciumes  cy  nearly  30  percent.  The  most  recent 
South  Boston  Piers  model  ojns  show  a  substantial 
ncrease  m  Green  Lne  peak  link  volumes.  This 
-esuit  IS  most  likety  caused  by  the  more  recent 
oaiibration  and  the  South  Boston  Piers  imk 
ntersecting  the  Green  Une  at  Boyiston  Station, 
adding  ndershi&to  the  Park  to  Boyiston  link.  Under 
the  South  3osion  Piers  Study  network,  theoretical 
oeak  nour  caoacity  iS  nearly  fully  utilized  and-oeak 
'5  minute  cacacities  are  exceeded  Oy  over  25 
oercent  ;n  the  year  20 1 0.  Because  of  the  significant 
oirferences  m  the  ner«vcrt<s  used  m  the  model  runs. 
t"e  degree  to  wmcn  circumferential  alternatives 
mignt  'ecuca  overcrowding  on  the  Green  L,ne 
oannot  oe  cetermmed  /without  additional  model 
'uns. 


Another  orimarv  ooiective  cf  the  Crcumre'enfai 
Lne  s  to  'morove  transit  access  to  destmaticrs  r 
tne  oorrcor  a  significant  measure  or  .-"crc-ec 
access  is  the  cnange  in  travel  time  "or  _sers  or  t-e 
transit  svstem.  ^o  determine  tne  Tavei  :me 
impacts,  the  year  20 1 0  'SM  -itemative  was  ..sec  as 
a  base.  The  travel  'ime  savings  or  Tavei  time 
improvement  of  each  alternative  comcared  to  tne 
TSM  Alternative  was  then  calculated,  "his  ^as 
accomoiished  by  comoaring  total  travel  time  "or 
TSM  Alternative  tnps  loaded  on  the  ner^or^s  of 
each  of  the  alternatives.  As  a  result,  the  /ciume  of 
tnps  :s  held  constant,  while  travel  times  cnarge 
depending  on  the  performance  of  eacn  of  t-e 
alternatives. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summanzed  "acie 
iX-6.  As  can  be  seen  savings  are  suostantiai  ~-e 
core  corndor  ootions.  with  service  from  Puggies  to 
Community  College,  oroauce  daily  savings  on  tne 
order  of  600,000  minutes  per  day,  wmle  the  oot:ons 
that  extend  service  to  the  north  and  around  to  uog^n 
Airport  produce  savings  approaching  t  3CC.3CC 
minutes  per  day. 


TABLE  iX-6 

Year  2010  Daily  Systemwide 

Travel  Time  Savings 
Compared  To  TSM  Alternative 

Aitermative 
1    3aseiine 

Daily  ~-avei 
Tme  Savings 

i.-rmutesi 

^  -55.340 

2  TSM 

— 

3C   L=IT 

•  592.270 

30   L=(T 

■  585.200 

3E   L^T 

•  980.050 

3r    '_=?T 

■  '39  550 

50   Mini  Metro 

•596  5-0 

6  Guicea  3us 

•  958.0-tO 
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5.    System  Requirements 

■i  transit  me  -n  T.e  c:rc'jrnferert;al  ccr^ccr  rrcaCS 
:re  -encie  requirements  for  mcs:  elements  ct  tne 
'.iS'-i  svstem.  Tacie  lX-7  summarzes  /sar  2C':C 
3'.  3:5m  .vice  transit  venicie  requirements  for  ;ne 


various  alternatives^  ^eoenqir-  z"  •-- 
C.rcLimrerential  Lne  alternative,  'ne  /eric:a  ■'-^•-' 
neecea  to  ocerate  tne  flee  and  Green  Lres  arc':-9 
^us  3vstem  will  van/  Picersnio  mcacrs  S  ■-'- 
Crange  anc  Blue  iines  are  smail  encugn  :-3:  -: 
iigniricant  cnange  m  venicie  recuirements  zcz-^r^ 


TABLE  IX-7 

Year  2010  MBTA  System  Requirements 
(including  is?'o  spares) 


■lirernatrves 


Existing 

S.-srem  Ccmsonert  '987 

^9G  _,.-e  Cars  -34 

grange  _re  Cars  38 

=iue  '_re  Cars  55 

Creen  _.re  Cars  99 

Manacan  _„?e  Cars  9 

3Lses  376 

juicea  Buses  n/a 

Circ'jmferentiai 

-.gPT  ^an  Cars  N/A 

CrCwP-ferentiai 

Min  Metre  Cars  N/A 


306 

•■16 

98 

•99 

9 

'013 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


2 

306 

■06 

98 

•97 

9 

^076 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


3C 
320 
■-16 

98 

■33 

9 

■C23 

N/A 

25 

N,A 


30 

292 

•46 

98 

•35 
9 

1011 
N/A 

31 

N/A 


3E 

292 

IA6 

98 

'82 

9 

1003 

N/A 

53 

N/A 


3F 

292 

146 

98 

132 

1009 

N/A 

37 

N/A 


;c 

320 

•46 

98 

■85 

9 

•022 

N/A 

N/A 


292 

•-6 

98 

•32 

9 

:C73 

••3 

\,A 

\,A 


Mi.'iirrun  -ur-cer  cf  vemcies  -ecuirea  -o  :cerare  eac-  system 
rcmscnent  :asea  en  CTPS  .-nccei  simuiancn 


5.     Ser/ice  to  Users  with  Special  Needs 

ir^oiementation  of  the  Circumferential  Line 
alternatives  would  result  m  significantly  improved 
access  to  tne  large  number  of  employment 
coDorrunities.  educational  facilities,  medical 
'ac:iit;es  and  cultural  opportunities  located  m  the 
ccrndor.  -rom  this  respect,  the  core  alignment 
cctions  connecting  Ruggles  to  Community  College 
serve  most  of  th«comdor's  major  destinations.  The 
extension  to  JFK/U  Mass  adds  sen/ice  to  the 
Lniversir/  of  Massachusens  campus  at  Columoia 
^cint.  The  northward  extensions  imorove  access  to 
t.-e  core  corridor  *rom  population  centers  m  Everett 
anc  Chelsea,  and  add  service  to  Logan  Airport.  The 
ar:er  lowever,  ,s  lucged  to  be  only  a  modest 
■  mcrovemeni  m  transit  access  to  the  aircorr, 
crimarily  -rem  areas  .n  Everett  and  Chelsea. 


System  access  for  the  mobility  imcaireo  wni  :e  - 
■jnction   of  the  technology   cnosen     a-z 
j^^.Timanzed  as  follows  ror  the  :our  pnmar/  .r-  :  - 
:ctions: 

•  Conventional  Bus:  Buses  ourc.iasec  •:• 
C.rcumferential  Line  service  wouia  zs  ■• 
equioped  and  could  accommodate  wneeic-a  • 
users. 

•  Guided  Bus:  Guided  buses  purchased  •:- 
Circumferential  Line  service  would  ce  • 
equipped  and  could  accommodate  wneeic-3  r 
users.  In  addition,  guideway  sections  :r  ■--? 
corridor  could  be  developed  with  mgn  oiar:  — 
stations  allowing  direct  wneeicnair  access  - :: 
requinng  use  of  a  lift.  This  would  recuire  ■-- 
purcnase  of  buses  with  nign.low  stecs  :r  i-^ 
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acGition  oi  uoonsi  on  rhe  'en  side  of  the  Sus 
/vitn  neignts  .Tiarcning  station  ciartorms.  ah 
j'^icewav  stations  wnetner  at-grace,  ^n  sucwav 
;r  en  aenai  structure  wouio  oe  fuily  accessioie 
"0  .vneetcnairs  ."a  'amos  zr  eievators  as 
;;3t3r'Tiine<3  approonate  sunng  me  design 
erase. 

•  L.gnt  Rail:  ^crrurocsesor  tnisfeasibiiitystudv 
ignt  'ail  ^enic;es  intercnangeaoie  with  :nose 
cperatea  en  tne  Green  Lne  were  assumed.  The 
existing  ~ype  7  venicle  !S  neither  lift  equipped 
nor  rapapie  of  hign  ciattcrm  loading,  lowever, 
the  MBTA  nas  .miiated  a  study  examining  the 
:cst  ana  'easibiiity  of  implementing  vanous 
accessiPiiity  options  for  the  Authonry  s  iignt  rail 
svstem  jntil  decisions  are  made  at  the 
rcnciusion  of  the  Green  Une  Accessibility 
StLCy  the  nature  of  wneelcnair  access  to  Green 
_ne  /enicies  m  tne  year20i0  is  not  oossiole  to 
assess. 

•  Mini  Metro:  Mini  metro  technology  would 
;cerate  ^ith  mgn  piattorm  stations,  allowing 
z\recz  wneelcnair  access.  All  stations,  wnether 
at-grade  or  aenai  would  be  fully  accessible  to 
wneel  chairs  via  ramps  or  elevators  as 
determined  appropriate  during  the  design 
pnase. 

An  additional  consideration  related  to  travel  by  the 
mcciiir/  impaired  are  the  transfers  that  nders  must 
maKe  to  complete  tnps  on  the  system.  Under  the 
conventional  bus  alternatives,  these  transfers 
■=C'-ire  movement  between  rail  system  stations  and 
-US  stops  ccated  on  street.  Unoer  the  guideway 
alternatives,  mat  orovioe  full  accessibilitv.  these 
transfers  would  occur  m  a  more  controlled  station 
e'^vironment.  'n  general,  the  latter  snould  orovice  a 
~!ore  convenient  and  oarrnr  free  environment. 


7.     Reliability 

"^^e  reliaoility  of  the  aJtematfves  is  both  a  function  of 
the  reiiapiiity  of  &m  technology  and  the  degree  to 
-vnicn  vehicles  ar»  subject  to  unpredictaoie  delays 
caused  oy  traffic  congestion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  technology,  the  TSM 
Alternative  2.  light  rail  (Alternatives  3C,  3D.  3£  and 
;r'i  and  mini  metro  (Alternative  5)  are  all  proven 
■.ecnnoicgies  ^/itn  significant  operating  experience 
na  /anety  of  environments.  All  of  these  actions  are 
gererailv  eaual  m  rehaoiiiry  with  a  possicie  minor 
aovantage  to  tne  lignt  rail  and  mini  metro  systems 
over  conventional  bus.  Actual  revenue  operation  of 
trie  guiced  cus  tec'.noiogy  (Alternative  6).  nowevp'. 


iS  quite  limited.  While  there  is  no  mnerent  'eascr  'cr 
this  tscnnoiogy  to  oe  ^ess  reiiapie  than  :rs  ctre'^s 
:his  lacK  of  exoenenca  means  that  preaKCcwns  rra  / 
ce  more  'recuent  and  the  ;engrh  of  time  "eeoec  'z 
cscug  prooiems  will  oe  'anger 

'he  most  ;mporrant  'actor  affecting  '9(iacil;ty  s  me 
degree  to  wnicn  the  alternatives  separate  transit 
coerations  from  conflicts  with  other  traffic  '~:s  s 
of  panicuiar  concern  m  me  circumferential  ccrr'ccr 
grven  existing  and  future  traffic  congestion.  ='om 
tnis  standpoint  the  fully  grade  separated  Mini  Metro 
Alternative  6  would  oe  supenor  to  the  others,  "^e 
Core  U^T  Aitematrve  3C  naving  minimal  cess  traffic 
mterference  snould  perform  neany  as  weil  'cilowec 
oy  3C.  3£  and  3F  wnicn  nave  some  mixed  trarfic 
light  rail  operations.  The  Guided  3us  Alternative  6 
with  more  mixed  traffic  operations  than  me  ngnt  -an 
options  would  be  next.  The  Saseiine  Aitematr.e  ' 
and  T3M  Alternative  2  would  be  the  least  'enace 
since  ous  operations  would  oe  in  mixeo  ;ra-f:c 
througnout  the  corndor. 


3.     Implementation  - 

Two  factors  were  considered  in  judging  the  ease  c* 
implementation.  First,  the  compatibility  of  t"? 
alternative  technologies  with  those  current' . 
operated  by  the  M8TA  //as  assessed.  Secc-c 
phasing  opportunities  and  strategies  were  icen:  •  ec 
for  eacn  alternative.  An  important  consicera::- 
with  regard  to  the  latter  was  the  identification  cr  -^ 
minimum  segment  that  would  have  tc  :- 
mplemented  to  provide  a  functional  system 

TheTSM  Alternative  2.  and  ail  of  the  light  ran  :z:  : 
(Alternatives  3C.  3D.  3£  and  3Fi  mvcivs  .e-  '  ' 
technciogies  now  operated  by  the  MSTa  .-.  -  -. 
additional  rolling  stock  purchases  and  mairtera-  ■  - 
base  expansion  would  be  required,  all  c 
vehicles  involved  would  be  mterchangeacie  ••  ■ 
other  mBTA  operations. 

The  Guided  Bus  Alternative  6  would  introduce  a  -^^ 
technology  to  the  system.     However,  witr    -- 
exception  of  the  guideway  itself,  the  guiceo  :_. 
comoines  diese<  and  eiectnc  powered  buses  - : 
that  dissimilar  to  the  MBTA's  current  bus  ■•?•?• 
Maintenance  could   be  accommodatec    : 
expanding  existing  ous  bases,  and  the  guioec  -  . . 
orocaply  would  not  introduce  maior  new  svstr- 
requirements.    in  addition,  guided  buses  mig--  - 
jsed  eisewnere  m  me  MBTA  system  outs.ce    " 
circumferential  corridor 

The    Mini    Metro   Alternative   5    introduce; 
completely   new  tecnnoiogy       -V  new    -•?- 


i.t 


.Tiairtenance  'ac:iitv  wouic  -e  rocuirpd.  Guicewav 
and  control  sysrsms  a/cu/o  3e  different  'rem  :ncse 
en  me  balance  of  :he  ^acio  transit  svsrem  arc  rhe 
^enicies  would  De  umited  to  exclusive  use  on  :ne 
CTCumferentiaJ  Une.  However,  an  exceotion  to  the 
'ansr  Tiignt  occur  :f  a  decision  were  made  to  use  rne 
mini  metro  tecnnoiogy  for  the  South  Boston  Piers 
system,  now  under  study. 

imolementaticn  considerations  with  regard  to 
erasing  cccortunities  'or  eacn  aitematrve  mciude 
tne  'allowing; 

•  Alternative  2:  ISM  -  imclementation  of  this 
alternative  can  de  onasec  -i  retativeiv  small, 
ncrementai  stecs.  3y  its  nature  the  ~3M 
Alternative  s  Ous  routes  and  traffic 
'morovements  are  low  cost  and  flexible.  The 
maior  nign  cost  item  would  de  the  new  Tumoike 
connection  to  the  Grand  Junction-  Railroad 
3ncge^  nowever.  the  exoress  bus  routes  using 
this  connection  could  be  imolememed  onor  to 
""^moletion  of  the   modifications  to  the 


Allston/Sngnton  interchange. 


'     Alternative  3C;  Core  LflT  -  imolementation  of 
this  alternative  would  reguire  the  construction 
of  a  minimum  useaoie  segment  of  light  .-ail  line. 
From  a   service  standpoint,   the  minimum 
functional  segment  would  have  to  extend  from 
FTuggles  Station  on  the  Orange  Une  to  Kendall 
Souare  on  the  Red  Lne.     Neany  ail  of  this 
accroximately  four  mile  link  wouid  require  high 
cost  suDway  construction,     in  addition,  the 
segment  from  Kendall  Square  to  Lecnmere 
-vculd  be  needed  to  provide  maintenance 
•acuity  access,  unless  a  connection  to  one  of 
the  four  Green  Lne  Branches  were  made  m  the 
Longwood  area.     The  final   segment  to 
Community  College  from  Lechmere  is  short 
and  of  nign  utility  and  probably  should  ce 
included.     Thus,  the  entire  alignment  'rom 
■=^uggies  to  Community  College  might  require 
deveiocment  as  a  single  pro|ect 

Alternative  3D:  JFK/U  Mass  Core  LflT  -  adds 
an  iignt  raiJ  extension  from  fluggles  Station  to 
-FK;'U  Mass  Station  to  the  Core  LRT.  Alternative 
3C.  This  exjifisjon  could  occur  m  segments. 
The  highest  cost  pieces  are  the  suoway 
segment  near  Boston  City  Hospital  and  'he 
interface  at  JFK/  U  Mass  Station. 

Alternative  3E:  JFK/U  Mass  to  Airport  via 
Community  College  -  adds  a  lignt  rail 
exrension  from  Community  College  to  Sullivan 
Sdua_re,  across  the  Mystic  River  through  Everett 
and  Chelsea,  ano  south  over  the  Cheisea  River 


to  East  Boston  ano  Logan  A,roort  to  the  .FK  ' 
Mass  Core  LRT  Alternative  :C     .Mcst  cf  -  ^ 
extension    is    at-grade    and    rcuic    zl 
imclementeo  m  segments. 

•  Alternative  3F;  jFK/U  Mass  to  A.raort  via 
Grand  Junction  Railroad  -  s  a  -ar:art  en 
Alternative  3E.  whicn  uses  the  Grand  .urcncn 
Railroad  alignment  from  Mam  St.-eet  m 
Cambridge  to  Sullivan  Square,  nstead  of 
ioooing  through  Kendall  Square,  Lecnmere  anc 
Community  College.  The  variation  on  the'core 
alignment  througn  Camonqge  //ouid  raouire  a 
commitment  to  this  option  at  the  time  tre  core 
system  from  Ruggles  to  Mam  Street  '/Tas 
^motemented.  if  sucn  a  decision  were  mace  tre 
minimum  core  option  would  -^eed  to  ce 
extended  to  Bnckboctom  and  Sullivan  Square 
to  gam  access  to  a  maintenance  'acil.ty  arc 
provide  connections  to  the  Grange  _ne  arc 
nonh  side  commuter  rail  services. 

•  Alternative  5D:  Mini  Metro  Core  Alignment  ■ 
as  with  the  similar  light  rail  option,  the  mminurr: 
useable  segment  appears  to  be.fuii 
development  of  this  system  'rom  Ruggies  to  a 
maintenance  facility  north  of  Commumtv 
College  Station. 

•  Alternative  6;    Guided  Bus  •  because  of  the 
Hexibility  of  the  dual  propulsion  technology  this 
alternative  offers  the   most  options  'c 
incremental  development.     The  primary 
consideration  relates  to  developing  useful 
tunnel  segments  short  of  a  full  sucwav  tcti 
Ruggles  to  Kendall  Square.     Consicerancn 
must  be  given  to  the  cost  and  disructicn  :r 
temporary  transition  and  oortal  sections  f  t-e 
entire  tunnel  were  not  built.    The  most  :cgic3^ 
first  segment  might  be  the  subway  link  'rom 
Huntington  Avenue  at  Ruggles  Street  to  a  ccrai 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Charles  River    n 
Camondge. 


9.     Impact  on  Other  Modes 

The  alternatives  will  have  varying  impacts  on  other 
transportation  modes  m  the  corndor  Considered 
here  are  general  traffic,  rail  freight,  commuter  rail, 
and  pedestrian  impacts,  togetner  with 
considerations  related  to  construction  imcacts. 

'raffic  imoacts  will  be  most  positive  for  the  ~i3icr 
construction  options  (Alternatives  3C  througn  ii 
-vmcn  could  divert  as  manv  as  "5.000  dailv  auto 
person  tnps  m  the  corridor  to  transit,  wmie  at  tre 
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sanne  v.ne  '9duc:ng  bus  volumes  on  the  ncsr 
congested  arerials.  The  least  oositive  imoacts  -vili 
-e  seen  rrom  ;he  TSM  alternative  wnere  diversion  of 
:niv  5.:C0  auto  oerson  rnos  is  forecast,  and  ous 
.oiL.Tes  :r  congested  arenais  wiil  ncrease. 

~-cse  alternatives  utilizing  rail  ngnts-of-way  will 
'eo'jire  cocromation  witn  freignt  and  m  some  cases 
:omrnuter  -ail  ccerations.  This  iS  most  significant 
'or  Alternatives  3£.  3F  and  6.  wnicM  utilize  Conrail 
-grt-of-way  from  Sullivan  Square  ttnrougn  Everett 
anc  Chetsea.  'he  most  sensitive  issues  will  likely 
nvoive  oedestnan  access  to  at-grade  stations. 
^n\cr\  -viil  'eauire  careful  consideration  during 
furtr:er  oiannmg  and  design.  Altematrves  3C.  3D 
and  5  utilize  very  nttle  rail  ngnt-of-way  at-grade.  and 
-viil  '^ave  few  if  any  imoacts  on  existing  rail  freignt 
ccerations. 

Ail  cf  :r:e  maior  build  alternatives  propose  the 
addition  of  commuter  rail  stations  at  the 
ntersectiors  with  tne  Circumrerentiai  Lne.  These 
stations  would  ce  ceveiooed  on  the  Frammgnam 
_.ne  near  3cston  University,  on  the  North  Station 
_nes  at  Community  College  (under  Alternative  3F 
tnis  station  would  be  replaced  oy  stations  at 
3rickoottom  and  Sullivan  Square),  and  on  the  Old 
Colony  Lnes  at  JFK  U  Mass.  While  these  stoos  will 
add  some  running  time  ro  ail  of  the  lines,  they  will 
aiso  ncrease  ndership.  Increases  in  commuter  rail- 
ndersnip  are  most  dramatic  as  a  resuit  of  the 
connections  provided  to  the  Nonh  Station  Unes. 

'edestnan  .mcacts  of  the  maior  construction 
alternatives  :  ^nerally  will  be  positive.  In  areas  sucn 
as  Kenoail  iouare  the  new  stations  can  act  as 
zr~ar.\zT.g  elements  m  a  larger  pedestnan  network. 
n  areas  sucn  as  Lscnmere  and  MIT/Unrversity  Park 
tney  could  oecome  a  focus  for  development.  In 
buiit-uo  areas  sucn  as  Longwood  and  Boston 
University  new  stations  could  improve  overall 
oedestnan  access  and  circulation. 

Construction  impacts  are  another  important 
consideration.  All  of  the  major  investment  options 

Alternatives  3C  through  6)  involve  significant 
construction,  most  at  which  would  occur  below 
existing  street  and  rai  rights-of-way.  Depending  on 
A^netner  cut-and-cover  or  bonng  methods  are  used 

mcacts  on  traffic  aiid  rail  operations  will  vary. 
Regardless,  construction  will  be  most  significant 
arcuno  stations,  in  areas  such  as  Longwood  and 
<encail  Souare  great  care  will  be  required  to  keep 
cisruotive  activities  to  a  minimum.  At  this  level  of 
analysis  scecific  impacts  are  difficult  to  identify,  but 
^iil  require  careful  consideration  if  further  study  of 
tne  alternatives  is  undertaken. 


C.    ENVIRONMENT 

Many  environmental  considerations  associated 
with  development  of  the  vanous  cornoor  segments 
are  discussed  .n  detail  m  Chaoter  vill.  ~his  section 
provides  a  oner  overview  of  general  imoacts  reiateo 
to  noise,  air  quality  and  energy  consumption. 


1.     Noise  Impacts 

Noise  impacts  of  transit  operations  aiong  tne 
corridor  will  vary  depending  on  alternative 
technology  and  wnether  the  segment  s  at-grace, 
on  aenal  structure  or  m  tunnel.  As  discusseo  n 
Chapter  Vlll.  the  pnmary  corndor  for  tne  maior  cuiic 
alternatives  (Alternatives  30  througn  61  cassss 
through  many  areas  of  high  environmeniai 
sensitivity  and  if  developed  will  most  likeiv  ce 
located  predominantly  m  suPway.  In  the  sucvav 
segments  noise  impacts  on  surrounding  sens.tive 
uses  will  be  minimal,  in  those  portions  of  the  cere 
comdor  and  comoor  extensions  located  at-grace 
or  on  aenai  structure  (beyond  Kendall  Square  tc  tne 
east  and  north  and  beyond  Huntington  Avenue  to 
the  south  and  east),  noise  impacts  to  surrounding 
receptprs  will  vary  depending  on  the  venicie 
technology. 

Figure  lX-1  illustrates  typical  pass-by  noise  leveis  'c 
existing  MBTA  technologies,  including  three  :r  -^ 
four  possible  Circumferential  Line  alternate,  es 
Noise-levels  for  the  mini  metro  option,  wmcn  are  -z: 
shown,  would  generally  fall  between  those  irz--.- 
for  MBTA  trackless  trolley  and  MBTA  _,=  v  3-rr- 
Lne,  depending  on  wnether  the  vemcies  are  _ir 
wheeled  or  rubber  tired.  Guided  buses  .vii.  -i.^ 
noise  signatures  similar  to  either  diesel  c-ses  :■ 
trackless  trolleys  depending  on  operating  -rzzi 


2.    Air  Quality 

While  a  detailed  air  quality  analysis  was   -r 

undertaken  as  part  of  the  feasibility  stuc.     -- 
impacts  of  the  alternatives  can  be  gauged  casec  ;  - 
the  transit  technology  chosen  for  service   r    -^ 
corridor  and   the  degree  to  which   'eg  r"3 
automoPile  miles  of  travel  are  reduced  m  the  reg  :  - 

The  light  rail  alternatives  (30.  3D,  3E.  3P  anc   --^ 
mini  metro  alternative  (SD)  are  eiectncailv  cc--.'?-- : 
and  will  produce  no  mooile  source  pciiLta-- 
Ceoending  on  tne  source  of  eiectncifv     s:-- 
increase  m  oomt  source  emissions  could  resL.t 
the   burning  of  nydrocarbon   fuels,      "":,- 
alternatives  using  diesel  buses  (i,  2.  and  5 
result  in  an  increase  ""  mobile  source  emiss  ;~ 
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CIRCL  MFERENTI  AL    TRANSIT    FEASIBILIT\    STLD^ 


FIGURE  lX-1 
Noise  Comoansons  or   wBTA  Modes 


''3rn  :ne  diesel  engines.  Minor  increases  ;n 
"'.crccaroons.  oxides  of  nitrogen,  ana  oamcafaies 
.-..ii  ~cc'jr,  aicng  with  diesei  bus  ocor. 

"■-3  z'arge  n  regional  vehicie  miies  of  travel  iVWH 
r'rvices  an  nairect  measure  of  :ne  :rnpac:  on 
:crr;ccr  ana  regional  air  quality  that  couid  result 
•—m  mciementation  of  one  of  tne  alternatives, 
'acie  iX-a  summanzes  the  cnange  m  aaiiy  VMT 
rcn^carec  to  the  ~SM  Alternative  2.  From  this  taoie 
r  ^an  se  seen  that  service  m  the  onmary  comaor 
between  Ruggies  and  Community  College 
Alternatives  3C  and  5D)  produces  reductions  m 
excess  cf  350,000  venicie  miles  oer  day.  The 
e)c:ension  :o  oF'-CU  .Mass  (AltematNe  3D)  results  in 
ar  3dc:tionai  savings  of  aporoximately  3.000  vehicle 
—lies  3er  oay.  Service  to  the  north  and  extension 
::own  to  Logan  Airoort  (Alternatives  3E  and  3R 
croGuces  further  savings  50.000  to  30.000  vehicle 
niies  of  travel.  ::2eoenoing  on  the  alignment.  The 
juided  3us  Alternative  6  produces  the  lowest 
smallest  savings  of  the  ma|or  built  alternatives  at 
5;igntly  more  than  132.000  venicie  miies  per  day. 


TABLE  iX-a 

Year  2010  Change  in 

Regional  Vehicla 
Miles  of  Travel  (VMT) 


Ai:5''"T3i!ve 
■  Sasenne 
2  ~3M 


Change  m  Daily 

VMT  Comoarea  to 

~SM  Alternative 

+  24  4-10 


30 

Cere  L^T  'Ruggies  to 
Community  College) 

■  354  970 

1 

30 

-RT'^FK/U  Mass  to 
Community  College) 

-  360.760 

3S 

LRT  (JFKAJ  Mass  to 
Airoortvia 
Community  College) 

•440.580 

!               3F 

-.=^T  (JPK/g  Mass  to 
Airoort  via,Grand 
-^^nction  Railroad) 

■409.680 

50 

Mini  Metro  ''uggies 
;o  CcmmLinir/  Cciiege) 

■  357  900 

1 

5  GuiOea  3us  .'-FK/ 
'w  Mass  ;o  Airoon)  _ 

■  132.750 

3.     Energy 

-Vhile  3  ::etailed  energy  consumption  anaivsis  .vas 
■•^ot  'jrdertaKen  as  cart  zt  the  'easiciiity  stucy.  :."e 
rrcacts  or  Te  alternatives  can  oe  lucgeo  t:aseo  :- 
the  transit  tecnnciogy  operated  m  the  ccrnccr  arc 
the  degree  to  wmch  regional  auto  travel  s  reouceo. 
The  findings  of  this  assessment  are  essentiaiiv  :-e 
same  as  those  discussed  m  the  previous  section 
dealing  with  air  quanty. 


D.    CCST  EFFECTIVENESS 

'his  section  summanzes  the  results  of  the  :cs; 
effectiveness  analysis  of  the  long  range  alternatives. 
Included  are  estimates  of  operating  and  :aoitai 
oosts  along  with  a  summary  of  the  anaiys.s 
methodology  and  the  study  findings. 

Because  the  circumferential  alternatives 
significantly  imoact  many  of  the  MBTA  s  ,-acic 
transit  lines  and  ous  services,  a  system  .vice 
approacn  to  the  analysis  was  used.  This  acproaen 
entailed  developing  ndersmp,  operating  cost  ana 
capital  cost  information  for  all  rapid  transit  lines  ana 
ous  routes  m  the  year  2010  for  each  of  the 
alternatives  analyzed.  The  cost  effectiveness 
analysis  was  then  conducted  on  a  system-wiae 
basis,  using  the  TSM  aitematrve  as  a  basenne 

This  approach  allowed  the  analysis  to  capture  cost 
savings  and/or  increases  that  would  accrue  to  '-e 
ether  components  of  the  transit  system  as  a  'es-.: 
:f  a  ma|or  caoital  imorovement  m  ■-.? 
circumferential  cornacr,  ~his  is  imoortart.  s.-c; 
one  of  the  maior  benefits  of  the  circumtere^:  3 
morcvements  is  to  divert  riders  from  the  cs'^fc, 
core.  oeaK  load  points,  of  the  Red.  Greer,  arc 
C range  Unes.  This  diversion  produces  cceratn; 
cost  savings,  since  service  levels  can  be  rec ucec 
on  tnese  congested  links,  and  capital  cost  savings 
since  fewer  trams  are  required  dunng  peak  cenocs 
'•n  conducting  the  analysis,  only  capital  ccs:3 
associated  with  vehicle  requirements  were  mciucec 
for  non-circumferential  lines.  No  attempt  was  n-ace 
to  estimate  other  cost  savings  that  mignt  occ-' 
Other  possible  savings  include  a  reaucticn  - 
improvements  to  fixed  facilities  such  as  stations 
track,  switcnesand  maintenance  facilities  that  -ni--: 
oe  neeaed  to  accommodate  the  nigner  nce'S"  c 
and  larger  vehicle  fleet  needed  on  these  Mnes  •  '-e 
circumferential  improvements  are  not  aunt. 
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1.    Analysis  Methodology 

3cst  erfoctiveness.  n  relation  to  transit  croiects.  :s 
:er:rea  as  the  extent  to  wmcn  an  alternative  returns 
oerents  n  ^elation  to  ;ts  costs.  ~^e  evaluation  of 
cost  erfectiveness  througn  Alternatives  Analyses 
concucteo  under  U.S.  -roan  Mass  Transoonation 
Acministration  (UMTA)  orocedures  orovides  a 
means  for  Federal.  State  and  local  orficiais  to  rate 
various  alternatives  .n  terms  of  their  t;enefits  to  the 
affected  community  and  to  comoare  various 
oroiects  to  determine  priorities  for  receipt  of 
avaiiaoie  funcs. 

'he  'irst  ndex  calculated  m  the  analysis  s  referred 
to  as  the  Stancarc  Feceral  index  in  that  it  represents 
the  cost  of  a  oroiect  ;n  Federal  funds  compared  to 
ts  total  oenefits.  included  m  the  cost  component  is 
crecit  'or  state  and;or  local  contnbutions  of  prc|ect 
•uncs. 


in  either  case,  these  inoices  'ecresent  t-e/ccst  c 
attracting  eacn  new  noer  to  the  svsiem  -'cr  --j 
alternative  oemg  evaluated,  -n  acciving  "ese 
ncices.  wMTA  has  estaonsneo  thresnciO  tests  t.-at 
'ecuire  an  :ndex  cf  3iO  CO  cer  -^ew  ':cer  n  "}c~ 
dollars  for  an  alternative  to  enter  'nto  aitamat'.es 
analysis. 

Recognizing  certain  limitations  m  the  c^'gi^ai 
indices,  UMTA  has  orcoosed  revised  mdices  "o 
more  fully  account  for  benefits  that  a  oroccseo 
alternative  provides  for  ootn  existing  ncers  anc  "ew 
users.  The  revised  indices  use  the  concect  cr  ^sar 
tenefir  as  the  measure  of  value  m  the  'ormLia  s 
oenominator,  expressed  ^n  nours  of  travel  time 

The  revised  mdex  representing  the  oerscect.'.  e  :f 
the  Federal  government,  m  wmcn  the  -eoerai  'urcs 
needed  for  the  project  are  compared  to  ts  :ctai 
benefits,  is: 


The  index  reoresenting  the  Federal  persoectrve  is 
com.outeo  as: 


Standard 

Feceral 

ndex 


A  fliDEBS 


where  the  A's  represent  changes  m  costs  and 
oenefits  compared  to  the  TSM  aitematrve.  and 

3CAP      =   total  capital  costs,  annualized  over  the 

life  of  the  proiect: 
SCiM      3   annualized  operating  and  maintenance 

costs: 
3""  =    annualized  value  of  travel  time  savings 

for  existing  riders: 
3LCC       =   annualized  value  of  local,  State,  and 

private  capital  funding; 
RICc.^S    =  annual  transit  ridership.  measured  m 

'inked"  tnps. 


Revised 
Federal 
Index 


A  SCAP  -  A  sc&M   ■  A  SLCC 
A  uSSa  SSNEriTS 


where  the  As  represent  changes  m  costs  a-c 
benefits  compared  to  the  TSM  alternative,  ano 
SCAP      =   total  capital  costs,  annuanzeo  over  :-e 

life  of  the  proiect: 
SC&M      =   annualized  operating  and  maintera-t  5 

costs: 
SLOC      =   annualized  value  of  iocai.  State    i-z 

pnvate  capital  funding; 
USER  benefits  to  both  existing"  trans. t 

SENEFITS    =  riders   and   new   transit   -  z^-i 
measured  m  hours  of  travel  :  ~e 

The  index  used  to  represent  society  s  oersce::  •- 
IS  similar,  omitting  oniy  the  term  for  local  m.atc-  ---  : 
IS  computed  as: 


The  second  ndex  represents  the  perspective  of 
society.  ;n  general,  by  comparing  total  funds 
required  to  the  benefits  of  the  proiect.  This  index  is 
referred  to  as  the  Standard  Total  index.  This  moex, 
representing  th«  total  cost  to  society,  is  computed 
as: 


Standard 

Total 

Index 


A  SCAP  .  A  SC&M  .  A  STT 

A  .^I0£.=IS 


As  noted,  each  alternative  is  comoared  m  terms  of 
costs  and  oenents  to  the  Transportation  System 
Management  (TSM)  alternative,  the  alternative 
considered  the  best  service  that  can  be 
implemented  without  a  maior  financial  investment. 


Revised 

Total 
Index 


A  SCAP  *  A  SC&M 
A  ^ScB  aSNErlTS 


Both  indices  reoresent  the  cost  of  producing  rar 
additional  hour  of  user  benefit  gamed  ov  a  ;  -r- 
alternative,  in  applying  these  indices  UM'a  -^ 
proposed  threshold  tests  that  require  an  pce«  : 
SI 2.00  per  hour  of  user  oenefits  m  igS"!  cc.  3-->  • 
order  for  an  alternative  to  enter  mto  aiter-a:  .- 
analysis. 

Both  forms  of  cost-effectiveness  indices   ■••-■■ 
calculated    for    a    total    of    six    long    -3--- 
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Circjmferantial  'ransit  alternatives      'ne 
alternatives  for  wmcn  .ncices  were  calculated  are: 

•  iuernative  3C  -  Core  Ugnt  3aii  Transit  [LRT] 

•  -.ternative  30  -  JFK,  U  Mass  Core  LRT 

•  -iternative  3£  -  ^FKL  Mass  to  Airport  LRT  via 
Ccmrnunity  College 

•  Alternative  3F  -  JFK/U  Mass  to  Airport  URT  via 
Grand  -unction 

•  A;ternative  50  •  Mini  Metro  Core  Transit 

•  Alternative  6  ■  Guided  Bus  Transit 

All  costs  and  monetary  benefits  were  calculated  in 
'588  collars.  Ciscounting  costs  and  oenefits  to 
■  33-1  collars,  *or  companson  with  UMTA  rhresncid 
ncices.  -vouid  reduce  tne  values  of  tne  moices 
calculated  oy  this  analysis. 


2.    Capital  Costs  ' 

Capital  costs  for  the  circumferential  cc'cc 
improvements  were  deveiooed  caseo  :-^ 
-gnt-of-way  and  ccrncor  construction  :c3^3  arc 
/enicie  ourcrase  costs,  'acie  iX-9  presents  --a 
estimated  capital  costs  of  ail  the  alternatives  n  •  9=3 
collars.  All  costs  were  estimated  iased  en  :-  = 
conceptual  engineenng  analvsis  ana  -nciude  an  •  3 
percent  factor  for  design  and  engineering  and  a  2C 
percent  factor  for  rignt-of-way  acpuisiticn  arc 
contingencies.  Taole  iX-9  also  contains  the  capital 
cost  estimates  for  other  elements  of  me  M3~a 
system  under  each  of  the  alternatives  anaivzep 
compared  to  the  TSM  Alternative,  included  n  r-'s 
category  are  estimates  of  vemcie  ourchase  costs 
only.  The  final  column  m  Table  iX-9  inc!icates''-e 
estimated  net  incremental  system  capital  cost  :f 
each  alternative  compared  to  the  TSM  Alternative' 


TABLE  iX-9 

Capital  Cost  Estimates 

Long  Range  Alternatives 

(in  millions  1988  S) 

Circurrrferentiai  Une- Costs 


■^'1  err  any  9 
Baseline 

2       ~3M- 

3C    CC^£  L.RT  (Ruggles  to 
Community  College) 

30     -.3T  '-'r-<,'U  Mass  to 
Community  College) 

3E    ..RT  '^FK/U  Mass  to 
Airocrr  via 
Community  College) 

3F    _RT 'JFWJ  Mass  to 
Airoort  vn  Grara 
^Lpaion  Railroad) 

50    MINI  ME^O  fRuggtes 
10  Communiry  College) 

5       Gw.CED  3US  :.F<L  Mass 
;c  A.rocrt) 


Right -of- Way 

OeveiQoment      Vencies  Total 


SO 

S10* 

S997 

SI, 203 

SI. 294 
SI, 128 

31  va 

SI, 27a 


30 
S9 

336 

S42 


SO 
S19 

SI, 033 

31.245 


575  31.370 


352  31,130 


Other  Total 

Venice      Net  Svstem 
Costs"        Costs" 


>Si9) 
SO" 

;si3) 


'3331 
SC" 

3S96 


vS61)  31.165 


.S57) 


SI  275 


31 '0  31  334 


;S66) 

SI  095 

315) 

31  1" 

,352) 

3-  3-3 

*3M  costs  tor  rnoai/.cattons  :o  Mass  ryrnoihe  ana  Ztanc 
-unction  i^^iiroaa  iT9  not   nciuaeo 
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3.    Operating   and   Maintenance  Costs  and 
Operating  Revenue 

"acie  :X-'0  snows  :^e  estimated  oceraimg  and 
-amtsrancs  costs  fcr  tre  entire  MS'a  svstem  -ct 
rc:LCing  :r.e  commuter  rail  imes.  fcr:-e  /ear  ZO'.O 
.vitn  :re  vanous  C.rc'sjmferential  '_jne  alternatives, 
•iil  costs  are  excresseo  ^n  '988  dollars.  Cceratirg 
rests  -vere  estimated  "or  eacn  rail  line  of  tne  MBTA 
5>  stem  ;jsing  a  single  'actor  mooei  or  ooerating  cost 
cervenic:e-mile  for  '988.  Conventional  and  guided 
ous  gross   coeratmg  costs   ^ere  calculated 


senarateiy,  oased  on  rre  -lumcer  cr  •■?'■  :53 
-ecuireo  muiticneo  ov  an  annuai  cce'^anng  :c3:  zi^ 
■2US  provided  oy  :ne  mB'a 

'acle  !X-io  also  snows  estimates  zf  .ear  ;:■: 
ccerating  revenue,  expressed  .n  '533  ccars 
Pevenue  was  calculated  cirectiy  ovC^S,  ^s.rg:-? 
cutouts  of  tne  UT?S  modei  //ith  factors  oeveiccec 
oy  CTPS  for  other  MBTA  analyses,  ano  jsing  --e 
current  .MBTA  fare  structure.  Revenue  /-as 
subtracted  from  gross  ooerating  costs  to  Oeterm:,-a 
net  operating  costs. 


TABLE  IX-10 

Year  2010  MBTA  System  Wide 

Annual  Operating  and  Maintenance 

Costs  and  Revenues 

(in  millions  1988  S) 


Baseline 

2      "S.M 

30    CORE  L=^T  'buggies  to 
Ocmmunity  Ooiiege) 

30    _RT  '.F'<'U  Mass  ;o 
Ccmrrunity  College) 

3E    -^~  -F'<'L'  Mass  to 
Aircon  via 

Ccmrrunir/  College) 

2f    .?'  ■^"■■CL  Mass  to 
A,f-crt  via  Grand 
-unction  Railroad) 

50    MINI  ME~RO  I'Ruggies 
:c  Ccmmunity  College) 

5       ColCED  3US  (JFK/'U  Mass 
to  Airport) 


Ooerating 

Net  Cceratirg 

Cceratirt: 

Costs 

a  over  1, 

.es 

Ccsts 

>iS3 

S170 

S3' 3 

3501 

S171 

S320 

S493 

S134 

S309 

S^6 

S183 

S303 

3.i97 


i-33 


S-32 


3506 


3135 


S'85 


3134 


3130 


33'2 


3303 


S3C8 


S326 


4.    Cost  Effectiveness  Indices 

Six  cost  effectiveness  indices  were  calculated  for 
eacn  of  t.ne  six  ma|or  ouiid  alternatives.  The 
standard  ncex  was  calculated  as  a  total  and  witn  a 
;c  oercent  ana  50  percent  iccai  matcn  The  revised 
rcex  was  calculated  as  a  totai  and  witn  a  30  oercent 
and  50  oercent  locai  matcn  The  summar/  results 
cr  f^is  analysis  are  presented  in  ~acie  iX-i  i 


"or  the  standard  mdex  all  of  the  -.:~ 
Alternatives  3C.  30.  3£.  and  3F.  as  weii  as  •- 
Metro  Alternative  50.  fall  well  witnm  •-? 
ihresnoid  test  for  an  alternative  'o  -e^'r 
Alternatives  Analysis,  regardless  of  me 'evei  : 
matcn,  /Vhiie  Alternative  3F  (Lgnt  ^an  'C'~ 
Mass  to  tne  Airport  via  tne  Grand  -unction  =  j 
snows  the  lowest  cost  per  added  -  zi 
cirferences  amc^g  tne  Lgnt  Rail  and  '.'  " 


alternatives  are  '^ct  significant  at  ~is  ^evei  of 
analysis.  Only  :ne  Guicea  3us  -.remative  5 
■sxceecs  t-e  S^O  CO  cer  new  ''cer  'ssi  arc  ^ecuires 
a  .CC31  ■^atcn  :n  excess  or  30  percent  to  ccme  vvitnm 
:~;s  :.-rps.~ci<2.  The  cocr  cercrmanca  or  :ne  Gciced 
=  L,s  Alternative  "S  cariy  a  -esut  zt  :ne  A/ay  x  -vas 
3:."jc:i-reo  with  a  nign  evei  or  comaor  ngnt-of-wav 
zeveiccn^ent.  arc  trerercre  nign  caoital  costs.  At 
:ris  stage  ^t  //olic  net  seem  aocroprate  to  totally 
eliminate  tne  guicec  ols  from  furtner  consiceration 
cased  en  this  tincing.  ^ather  this  alternative  snould 
ce  'estructured  witn  a  lower  level  of  suDway 
ceveiccment  ana  tnen  suDiected  to  the  full 
5'.aiLaticn. 


-naivsis.  If  the  local  matcn  s  rceased  :z  5C 
cercent  tnis  situation  moroves  *Vitn  ud  to  a  ccai 
~iatcn  or  50  cercent  the  Guicea  3us  Aiterranve  s:..i 
'aiis  to  'ail  ceicw  the  inresnciG  or  3' 2. CO  cer  "cur  cr 
travel  t.me  saved,  '""e  cocr  cercrrrance  ct  •-? 
Guiced  Bus  Aitemative  is  again  tne  rasuit  z-  t-? 
assumed  nign  level  of  corr'cor  'ignt-or-.va . 
^eveiooment.  and  therefore  nign  cacitai  costs  a; 
this  stage  it  /^cuid  not  seem  accrccnate  to  tctaiiv 
eliminate  the  guided  bus  from  further  considerancn 
based  on  this  finding,  ^^ather  this  alternative  snouc 
oe  restructured  with  a  lower  level  of  sucwav 
deveiooment  and  men  suoiected  to  fe  "^ii 
evaluation. 


=cr  tne  .'evised  ncex  none  of  the  alternatives  fall 
/^ithin  LMTA's  thresnoio  if  a  local  match  percentage 
s  .-^ct  consicered.  -cwever.  with  a  30  percent  iocal 
match  ail  of  the  Lgnt  'ail  Aitematr^es  3C.  3D,  3£. 
and  3F  and  the  Mini  Metro  Alternative  5D  fall  within 
the  tnresncia  for  consideration  m  an  Alternatives 


-rom  the  results  of  the  cost  effectiveness  anan.  sis  t 
would  appear  that  refined  versions  of  tne  ngnt  'an 
mini  metro  and  guided  ous  alternatives  are  ^vctny 
of  further  analysis. 


TABLE  IX- 11 
Summary  Cost  EKectiveness  Measures 

Alternatives 


Ccst  Sfsciveness  ineex 
~:;ai  Siancarc 
~:t3i  =evisec 

30%  _CC3I 

'viaicn  3!ancar'3 

3C%  _ccai 
Match  =^evisea 

50%  .ccaJ 
Matcn  Standard 

50%  _acjl 

Matcn  R«vis«d 


3C 

3D 

3E 

3P 

50 

6 

S3  78 

S^  '3 

S4  26 

S3  55 

S4  29 

S-3  22 

S16  35 

513  09 

SIS  12 

S'5  16 

SIS  55 

325  3- 

S2.03 

SZ13 

S2.35 

SI  32 

S2.i3 

SI  •  35 

S10.11 

S10.98 

51043 

S9.14 

Sn  57 

S17  34 

SO.  36 

30.34 

SI  08 

SO.  59 

SI  -2 

S6  33 

SS95 

S6.24 

S6.S4 

S5.13 

S6  92 

S12.33 

'3C  =    Core  IjTH  (Ruggies  to  Communrry  College) 
30  =    L^T  (vj'FKyu  Mass  to  Community  Coiiegei 
3E  =    _.^T  (^FK/U  Mass  to  Airocn  via  Commumtv  College) 
3F  a  L^T  f„r'<u  Mass  to  AifDcn  via  Grana  -uncticn  Rauroad) 
50  =    Mini  Metro   fluggies  to  Community  College) 
5     =    Guicec  3us 
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X.   CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


-IS   rracter  summarizes  me  conclusions  and 

^9ccr-mendarions  cf  the  Circumferential  Transit 

"easiCiiirv  Study.     Whiie  earlier  studies  rave 

centified  the  cesiraciiity  of  circumferential  transit 

ser-ices.  this  erfcrr  nas  oeen  the  first  :o  orovide  ^n 

cectn    nrormaiion  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 

alternative  corridor  imorovements.  In  addition,  this 

stucy  orovices  a  umoue.  comorenensive  look  at  the 

^r.i.re  M3TA  transit  system  m  the  year  2010,  both 

.vit-«    and   without   circumferential    corridor 

mcrovements.  The  findings  of  this  study  snould  be 

'nvaluable    m    reacnmg    decisions    aoout 

Circumferential  corridor  imorovements.  as  weil  as 

cecisicns  regarding  ether  regional  transit  needs. 


'^e  findings  and  recommended  actions  wnch 
follow  are  oresented  under  four  categones  related 

snort  term  bus  service 


to  general  conclusions. 


mcrovements.  short  and  mid  range  iow  cost  trarfic 
mcrovements.  and  hign  cost  long  range  cornoor 
nvestments. 


A.    GENEHAL 

The  'indings  of  the  analysis  of  existing  corndcr 
conditions  and  the  forecast  of  future  year  20 10 
conditions  demonstrate  the_need  for  significant 
transit  imorovements  m  the  corridor  over  the 
coming  years.  Actions  need  to  be  taK  =  n 
immediately  to  imcrove  existing,  bus  ooeraiions 
oreser-e  octions  for  future  comdor  deveiooment 
■leiD  snace  corridor  land  use  to  assure  a  tran^s.t 
crientation,  and  take  advantage.of  .deveiocment 
ootential  m  the  corndor  to  heip  off-set  the  cost  ;r 
'uiure  corndcr  investments. 

Given  levels  of  existing  develooment.  tra_n_sit 
ridershio.  and  traffic  congestion  aaions  arejieedea 
.mmeaiate^y  to  improve  existing  bus-secvocas  ano 
ous  ooerationaat  key  locations  in  the  comdor  The 
Long/^ood  arm.  Boston  Universiry  area.  Kendall 
Square  and  th«  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  are  the 
most  imoortant  of  the  areas  deserving  anention  over 
rougniy  the  next  ffve  years. 

Ceveicoment  now  under^/ay  and  olanned  m  the 
cornaor.  aiong  witn  growth  eisewnere  m  tne  region, 
maxe  it  Clear  that  a  maior  caoital  investment  'n  the 
corridor  wiil  be  desireaoie  sometime  after  the  vear 
2CC0.  Without  sucn  an  investment  serious  traffic 
crcolems  and  the  ootential  ovenoading  of  the 


central  segments  cf  ootn  the  Green  and  Ped  _..-as 
may  result.  Because  of  the  long  lead  times  ."rr^civa'c 
ih  deyelocing  a  new  raoid  transit  line,  oianmng  -'{r 
the  Circumferential  L.ne  sncuid  oe  continued  A-it'n 
the  initiation  of  a  more  detailed  study  of  alternatives 
environmental  impacts  and  'unding  alternatives 
^  nis  planning  effort  also  snould  focus  on  loertir/ing 
those  right-of-way  ooporrunities  most  worthy  -r 
oresen^ation  and  the  identification  of  ways  ,n  /vmc- 
new  development  can   both   onvsicailv   ar- 
'mancially  support  the  ultimate  construction  cr  t^ 
Circumferential  Une. 

"'nally.  the  study  nas  identified  a  number  -' 
significant  data  needs  regarding  the  current  ar'" 
•uture  M8TA  transit  system.  These  mciuce  -8^-="^ 
nformation  on  the  volume  and  origin  a^- 
cestination  canern  of  existing  users  of  both  the  ous 
and  rail  systems.  While  conducting  a  system-wice 
crigin  and  destination  survey  would  be  nrgny 
'aiuadle  for  future  planning,  the  costs  ano 
cisoiption  of  such  a  sur/ey  may  be  oronibitive 
chort  of  sucn  an  undertaking  the  MBTA  snouic 
^moark  on  a  regular  program  of  momtonnc 
'idersnio.  ideally,  the  following  data  sncuid  ca 
collected  on  an  annuaJ  basis; 

•     Boarding  and  alighting  counts  should  oe  taken 

on  ail  bus  routes  m  the  system  at  -east  ones  a 

year  These  counts  could  be  made  oy  on-ocarc 

monitors  who    rove"  throughout  the  svstsm" 

This  information  should  be  used  to  ceveico  a 

.'oute  by  route  review  mecnamsm  to  menisci 

'idershiD  changes  m  the  system  and  provide" 

nformation   for  on-going   service   olannmg 

/Vhile  recent  bus  comdor  studies  provide  scrre 

cata  on  noership.  information  is  mcomcieie  anc 

nconsistent  among  the  various  studies,  'hus, 

t  was  very  difficult  to  analyze  current  bus  travel 

canems  m  the  circumferential  corndor   since 

the  comdor  cuts  across  a  number  cr  the  ous 

corndor  study  areas. 

•  Boarding  and  alighting  counts  should  be  taken 
at  all  stations  and  stops  on  the  raoid  transit 
system  and  the  Green  Une  Branches  at  east 
once  a  year.  While  limited  turnstile  count  cata 
IS  available  for  station  boardings,  the  oractice 
of  pass  flashing'  limits  the  accuracy  or  these 
numbers.  Uttle  or  no  data  is  availaoie  on  station 
aiigntings.  Counts  need  to  be  done  throughout 
the  day  to  provide  more  accurate  ime  ov  'me 
peaking  factors,  as  well  as  volume  totals 
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rcrsiaeraiion  snouiG  te  given  to  ;imite(3  ongin 
and  destination  (CdD)  studies  en  some 
::ortions  of  the  system  For  »ut'jre 
Circumferential  corndcranaivsis.  an  C<2iiD  stucy 
cf  existing  cress  town  ous  services  anc  :-9 
central  oomcns  or  :ne  Green  _ine  would 
cro'.ice  mucn  vaiuacie  information. 


B.    SHORT  TERM  3US  IMPROVEMENTS 

~'e  study  ^as  identified  a  number  of  bus  service 
mcrevements  m  the  comdorthat  acoear  worthy  of 
.mciementation  over  the  next  five  years.  These 
mcrevements  are  designed  to  meet  octn  existing 
travel  -ieeos  and  those  that  are  likely  to  deveioo  m 
the  coming  years,  'n  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  MBTA 
sroud  monitor  ceveioomtnt  and  travel  demand  m 
3   number  of  areas  to  determine  the  most 

,  accroonate  timing  of  service  acditions.  Areas 
'ecuinng  ciose  attention  include  the  Newmarket 
anc  3oston  City  Hosoital  areas  m  Soston:  the 
j.-iiversity  Park,  Kendall  Square  and  East 
Camondge/Lechmere/North   Point  areas  m 

1  Cambndge;  ana  the  Chartestown  Navy  Yard. 

Soecific  bus  route  recommendations  include  the 

following: 

1.  Route  3  4  46  •  combining  the  Route  8,  which 
connects  Harbor  Point  to  Ruggles  Station,  and 
the  Route  ■iS.  wmch  connects  Dudley  Square  to 
South  Huntington/Heath  Street  would  form  one 
route  connecting  Marbor  Point  to  South 
-untington/Heath  Street,  with  access  to  the 
Grange  Une  at  -acKson  Square  Station. 

2.  Route  63  -  this  route,  which  connect  Cleveland 
Circle  to  Central  Square  Station  m  Cambndge 
snouid  oe  extended  to  Kendall  Square  Station. 

3.  Route  54  -  this  route,  which  connects  Cak 
Sauare  m  Brighton  to  CentraJ  Square  Station  m 
Cambridge  should  be  discontinued  m 
ccmoinatioo  with  the  Route  86  extension  to  Oak 
Square,  disctosad  below. 

4.  Route  8S  •  this  route,  which  now  connects 
Bngnton  Center  to  Kenmore  Square,  should 
have  imoroved  service  levels  wun  shortened 

neaoways  anc  extended  service  hours. 

5.  Route  70  -  :nis  route,  wnicn  currently  runs 
cer//een  vVaitham  and  Central  Square  Station 
.n  Camonoge.  snouid  be  extended  to  Kendall 
Square  Station. 


5.     Route  86  •  this  route,  wmc.'^  cennects  SLiii'.ar 
Station  on  the  Grange  Lne  to  .-ar.aro  Sc-ar? 
in  Camondge  and  union  Sauare    n  --istcr 
snouid  ee  extencea  to  CaK  ScLare  n  =r'-.-:cr 
.vith  trie  -jiimmation  of  service  en  tne  -c-te  f- 
as  discussed  acove. 

7.  New  Route  225  -  the  adciticn  cf  triis  'CLta 
•vouio  provide  new  service  berween  Kenmcrs 
Square  and  Harvard  Square  /la 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and  the  3csten 
University  Bndge.  This  new  route  wouio  recLce 
ndersnip  on  the  existing  Routes  i  and  47  arc 
help  reduce  current  overcrowcing 
implementation  of  the  new  Route  225  sneLiG  t;9 
consioered  following  a  review  of  tne  octemai 
ser/ice  and  operating  impacts  on  the  =CLt9s  ' 
and  47. 

3.  New  Route  229  -  this  new  route  woulc  correct 
Puggles  Station  on  the  Grange  Lne  to  t-e 
Chanestown  Navy  Yard,  via  tne  Longwccc 
Medical  Area.  University  Park.MiT  Kercaii 
Square,  Lechmere  Station,  and  Ccmmunitv 
College  Station  on  the  Grange  Lne.  :*it.ai 
implementation  of  this  route  coulc  ce 
accomplished  by  modifications  to  the  axistirg 
Routes  63  and  47-A,  as  follows: 

Route  63:  Extend  the  existing  service '-c  — 
Cleveland  Circle  to  Central  Square  Stat c" 
in  Cambndge  and  on  to  Kenoail  Scua.-e 
Lechmere.  Community  College  Station  a-c 
the  Chariestown  Navy  Yard. 

Route  47-A;  Extend  the  existing  srz"  ■  : 
from  Boston  City  Hcsoitai  to  <e^~:-r 
Square  over  the  Massachusens  --^'-.e 
Bridge  to  MIT,  then  via  Vasser  arc  '.'i  - 
Streets  to  Kendall  Square. 

9.  Mass  Turnpike  Express  Bus  Routes  ':^- 
potential  routes  have  been  identifiec  :- 
improvfng  express  bus^services  from  --j 
western  suburbs  to  the  Longwooo  a-^a 
emerging  growth  centers  along  the  Clares 
River  in  Cambridge,  and  oossicj/  ■  - -? 
Chariestown  Navy  Yard.  While  cnanges  'c  -f 
Turnpike  m  the  vicinity  of  the  existing  -  .s:c- 
interchange  are  oesireaole  to  supoon  :-ei^ 
routes,  all  could  be  implemented  as  ce^a-c 
warrants  prior  to  any  modifica:  :-. 
Consideration  should  oe  given  •;  -- 
Lcngwood  and  Kendail  Sauare  routes  ~  -- 
near  future.  Service  to  the  Universitv  ^ar-  '.' 
East  Cambndge/Lechmere,  ana  Chanes:;--. - 
Navy  Yard  areas  should  be  ccnsidere-c  .. 
development  m  these  areas  warrants 
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C.    MCCEST  CCST  TRAFFIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

''"9  Circumferential  ~'3rs;t  "easibiiity  StuCv  also 
^as  !centiriec!  a  numcer  of  rno^itj;os£  .traffic 
~crov events  cacacie  or  imcrovmg  trarfic  lew  arO 
oTi'rcerations  on  existing  streets  and  artenais  n 
:-e  :orr:cor.  .Most  of  inese  improvements  will 
■ecuire  :ne  MBTA  :o  work  closely  with  local 
municicaiities  and  otner  State  agencies  to  gam 
rnciementaticn  anc  cesign  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  OLis  ccerations. 

Soecific  recommendations  include  the  following: 

1.  Newmarket  Area  ■  the  MBTA  should  work 
cicseiy  -vitn  the  3oston  EDiC  and  the  Boston 
~'ansoo  nation     Ceoartment     to     gam 

morovements  to  Massachusetts  Avenue 
iuDDortive  of  ous  service  improvements 
through  this  redevelopment  area. 

2.  South  Bay  Interchange  -  the  MBTA  should 
•vork  cioseiy  with  the  State  DPW  and  the  Boston 
^ransoortation  Ceoartment  to  gam 
improvements  m  the  area  as  part  of  the  Central 
Artery  reconstruction  supportive  of  expanded 
bus  service  m  the  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard/Massachusetts  Avenue  comdor, 

3.  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  -  the  MBTA  should 
monitor  traffic  conditions  in  the  area  to 
determine  the  appropriate  timing  for  the 
development  of  the  existing  transit  reservation 
as  a  ous  facility.  Consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  eventual  conversion  of  the 
ngnt-of-wav  for  Lise  by  light  rail  or  an  aenai 
guideway  for  mini  metro  operation.  F'naily, 
and  aeveiooment  along  the  corridor,  including 
the  addition  of  euro  cuts,  should  be  ctoseiv 
mcnitoreo  to  assure  that  bus  operations  will  not 
be  negatively  impacted  and  that  future 
development  of  the  transit  reservation  is  not 
compromised. 

4.  Ruggles  Station  Area  -  the  MBTA  should  work 
::oseiy  with  the  Boston  Transportation 
Ceoartment  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  to  implement  the  series  of 
mprovemants  identified  m  the  body  of  this 
report  to  improve  bus  operations  through 
Fuggtes  Station.  Development  should  be 
monitored  to  assure  that  the  existing  easement 
througn  the  station  and  the  adjoining 
development  oarceis  is  maintained  for  possible 
future  iignt  rail  or  .mini  metro  development. 

5.  Ruggles  Street  -  Ruggles  Street  should  be 
wicenec  to  a  four  :ane  cross  section  between 


Fuggies  Station  and  .-untingtcn  --e.ni^e.  "~e 
existing  transit  reservation  spolic  ce 
maintained  ^itn  a  minimum  <victh  of  32  'ee; 
New  development,  nciuding  acditicrai  Z'^rz 
cuts.  sncLid  be  cicseiy  mcnitored  to  assure  :ra: 
'uiure  aeveiopment  of  either  a  ignt  'ail  me  zr 
Tiini  metro  tunnel  is  not  moeded.  m  aociticn 
consideration  snould  be  given  to  the  cossioiiitv 
that  this  segmentwiil  include  a  tunnel  ocrai  tcr 
the  transition  of  a  iignt  .'ail  ^ne  Tcm  suface  '.z 
subway. 

6.  Greater  Longwood  Area  -  the  MBTA  srcuic 
work  with  the  City  of  Boston.  MASCC  and  :~e 
.Metropolitan  Cistnct  Commission  MCC".  r  ;-= 
mpiementation  of  the  series  of  'ecommercec 
trarfic  improvements  .n  :ne  overall  area  "or^ 
^untington  Avenue  to  the  Boston  Lniversitv 
Bridge. 

7.  Allston  Interchange  of  the  Mass  Turncike  • 
the  MBTA  should  work  with  the  TumciKe 
Authority  and  the  Executive  Cffice  or 
Transportation  and  Construction  to  gam 
possible  changes  allowing  ous  use  of  the  trucK 
route  now  under  study.  This  facility  couid  aHcw 
express  buses  to  exit  the  Tumoike  and  use  tre 
Grand  Junction  Bndge  to  reach  destinations  .r 
CamCndge. 

3.  University  Park  •  the  MBTA  should  work  witr 
the  City  of  Cambndge  to  gam  improvements  f-r 
the  operation  of  buses  m  the  '^mversitv 
■'ark/MIT  area  as  pan  of  the  proposed  street 
Changes  m  the  area. 

9.  Kendall  Square  •  the  MBTA  snouid  ^orv  ,vi:- 
the  City  of  Camondge  and  the  Camor:cge 
Redevelopment  Authority  to  gam 
improvements  for  bus  operations  m  :ne  general 
area. 

10.  Lechmere  Station  -  the  design  of  the  new 
station  should  provide  for  the  smooth 
movement  of  buses  between  Kendall  Scuare 
and  Community  College  Station  on  the  Grange 
L.ne  and  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 

1 1.  Gilmore  Bridge  -  the  MBTA  should  work  a/kh 
the  Cities  of  Boston  and  Cambndge  and  the 
State  DPW  in  a  study  to  determine  approcnate 
traffic  flow  improvements  m  the  general  area. 

12.  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  •  the  MB'A  sncuic 
Mork  with  the  C>ty  of  Boston,  the  National  =arK 
Service  and  the  New  England  Acuanum  to  ^am 
the  Identified  improvements  neeoeo  to  ailcw  :cr 
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;re  smootn  oceration  of  buses  trirough  tne 
C^.anestown  Mavv  Yard.  ■   - 


D.    LCNG  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

"'•'e  -esLits  af  the  feasifciiiry  evaluation  of  trie  org 
'arge  alternatives,  ncicate  tnat  at  :nis  'evei  cf 
araiysis  a  iLimcer  cf  ootions  aocear  to  orcvice 
-igniv  cost  erfectrve  solutions  to  meet  corridor  travel 
-eecs.  in  general,  t  s  clear  that  witnout  a  maicr 
nvestment  in  the  cqmdor,_  traffic  cgnailions^and 
r.'arsit  ccerations  will  detenorate  significantly  pythe 
..ear  ZQiO.  'n  addition,  growth  m  emerging  activity 
centers  n  both  3cston  and  Camondga  wjl]  be 
'estramed  without  a  ma|or  investment  intne 
cor"Gor.  In  addition,  if  the  Circumferential  Lne  is 
^^^oUiTt  oy  the  year  201 0  costly  improvements  may 
ce  "ecessary  to  deal  with  caoacity  prooiems  on  key 
nks  cf  coth  the  Red  and.  Green  Lnes.  Finally. 
cccortuniTies  exist  both  for  transit  line  ngntnof-way 
arc  "orthe  snacing  of  new  develcpment  :f  planning 
'or  a  Circumrerential  Lne  proceeds  in  a  timely 
Tanner. 

investment  m  a  maior  transit  facility  m  the 
circumferential  comdor  will  require  a  number  of 
adcitionai  steps  and  actions.  Should  decisions  oe 
Tiaae  to  oroceed.  more  in  depth  community 
nvoivemenr  must  oe  undertaken;  refinement  and 
more  m  death  anaiysis  of  comdor  aJtemaiives  must 
occur;  further  study  of  land  use  and  environmental 
ssues  will  oe  required;  actions  must  be  taken  to 
creserve  existing  nght-of-way,  and  opoonunities 
sncuio  oe  pursued  to  secure  funding  and  lOint 
ceveiccment  possibilities.  The  mipst  importaot_next 
5teD  s  to  oegin  a  formal  Alternatives  Analysis  and 
Environmental  impact  Statement  prccess. 


as  easy  to  implement  m  pnases  as  compared  :z  :.-e 
ctner  alternatives. 

A  oistinct  advantage  of  the  light  rail  alternatives  ar° 
t.-eir  ability  to  ccerate  on  icwer  cost,  •^cn---3oe 
seoarated  ngnt-or-wav  outsioe  the  core  alignment 
This  ;s  ver/  imcortant  if  the  extensions  from  ? ugg: es 
to  JFKi'U  Mass  or  northward  from  Community 
College  are  senously  considered.  With  ligrt  -an 
both  extensions  could  oe  oeveicped  pnm.aniv 
at-grade  withm  existing  street  and  'aiircac 
ngnts-of-way.  if  these  same  extensions  .vere 
oeveioped  using  mini  metro  technology  excensive 
aenaJ  structure  or  supway  construction  /^cuic  oe 
'equired. 

The  guided  bus  option  produced  cost  effectiveness 
measures  much  higher  than  those  for  any  of  —a 
other  alternatives.  This  ;s  pnmanly  a  'esuit  of 
hign  costs  of  right-of-way  bevelocment  anc 
lower  ndership.  The  former  occurred  cecause  :r 
the  extensive  suoway  segments  inciuced  n  ;-e 
feasibility  study.  The  guided  bus.  nowever  -as 
significant  advantages  related  to  Circumferent.ai 
Lne  phasing  and  its  impact  on  reducing  Green  '.s-e 
volumes.  As  a  result,  it  is  recommended  tnat  ;ne 
cost  and  ndership  impacts  of  a  more  mccest 
approach  be  explored.  One  option  would  be  to  im.: 
supway  development  to  only  the  segment  oerween 
Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Charles  River  "-^ 
crossing  of  the  Charles  might  be  accompnsre-o  : . 
expansion  of  the  existing  rail  bridge.  Cnce  - 
Campndge  the  line  would  operate  on  existing  5-: 
new  streets  from  the  river  to  the  new  _ecn~--^ 
Station.  From  Lechmere  it  would  utilize  a  -r  • 
ondge  to  Community  College  Station  anc  "r-  : 
comoination  of  aenai  anc  surface  guice.-.a. 
Logan  Airport. 


1.    Technology  Alternatives 

'he  results  of  the  long  range  alternatives  evaluation 
ncicaie  that  both  the  light  rail  and  mini  metro 
technologies  appear  promising  and  are  worthy  of 

'urther  study. 

.Vhile  the  light  rakoptions  analyzed  produced  the 
lowest  cost  effectiveness  ratios,  the  mini  metro 
option  IS  nearly  as  attractive,  in  addition,  the  mini 
metro  alternative  has  a  number  of  advantages,  it 
oroduces  the  shonest  travel  times,  would  oe  fully 
accessicie  to  sceciai  needs  users,  and  results  m 
ower  ooerating  costs  cer  passenger  comcared  to 
•-e  ngnt  rail  alternatives.  Cn  the  negative  sioe.  it  has 
3  nigner  capital  cost,  would  introduce  a  new 
•ecnnclogy  to  the  M8TA  svstem.  and  wouid  not  be 


2.    Alignment  Alternatives 

While  the  feasibility  study  has  analyzed  a    : 
number  of  potential  routing  options,  both  wit-  r 
core  comdor  and  extensions  to  the  north  anc  sc 
these  are  by  no  means  optimal  and  sncuic 
subjected  to  funher  more  detailed  anaivs.s 
addition,  a  numoer  alternative  alignments   ■ 
suggested  during  the  study  Put  not  analyzec 
result.   It  IS  recommenaed  that  the  Aiiema: 
Analysis  process  examine  the  following  ace: 
CDtions  in  the  core  portion  of  the  comaor 

•     Longwood  to  Kenmore  Square  ■  ai.c"~ 
examined  to  caie  nave  been  nmitec  'z  " 
optional   suPway  links   running   rro.-^ 
Longwood  area  to  the  Boston  univ^' 
Bridop    However,  this  alignment  rec-ires 
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stations  on  the  Circumferential  Une  and  a  new 
station  on  me  C  3rancn  of  tne  Green  Lne.  An 
alternative  alignment  oown  3roc*<iine  Avenue 
from  Longwood  Avenue  to  Kenmore  Square 

^     mignt  allow  the  3,   C  and   D   L,nes  to  oe 

■  'Pterceoted  at  a  single  point,  provide  service  to 
Gtner  ma|or  tno  generators  m  :ne  area,  and 

/  '9suit  m  a  more  logicai  alignment  to  reacn  tne 
'irst  station  on  tne  Camondge  sice  of  the 
Charles  .^iver  if  construction  of  mis  segment 
-vere  accomoiisned  by  deeo  oore  tunneimg  :t 
snouid  not  senousiy  disnjDt  this  congested 
area,  disadvantages  of  this  option  include,  tne 
oifficulty  of  ouiiding  a  new  station  oeneatn  me 
existing  Kenmore  Square  Station,  me  toss  of 
service  to  tne  center  of  me  3oston  university 
camous.  and  tne  difficulty  of  providing  an 
interface  witn  tne  Frammgham   Brancn 

I   commuter  rail  service. 

•  Kenmore  Square  to  MIT  -  The  Charles  Siver 
crossing  near  the  Boston  University  3ndge 
results  in  an  alignment  mrougn  Camondgeoort 
-vithout  a  station  until  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
if  the  Longwood  to  Kenmore  Square  alignment 
were  cncsen  a  crossing  of  the  Chanes  near  tne 
Massacnusetts  Avenue  Bridge  would  be 
possic:ie.  This  would  provide  a  snoner.  more 
direct  routing  to  the  firs:  station  m  Camondge. 

•  University  Park  Options  -  The  analysis  to  dare 
indicates  that  a  suOway  alignment  through  this 
segment  of  Cambridge  will  probably  be 
required.  While  use  of  the  Grand  Junction 
rignt-of-way  mignt  allow  cut  and  cover 
construction,  the  appeal  of  this  alignment  was 
cased  mitiaily  on  its  use  for  at-grade  light  rail  or 
guided  cus  ooeration.  Since  this  now  appears 
jniikeiy.  it  is  recommended  that  alternative 
parallel  routings  be  explored  before  a  final 
alignment  decision  is  made. 

•  Grand  Junction  Railroad  •  The  use  of  the 
Grand  Junction  rignt-of-way  m  Cambridge 
oeyond  Broadway  has  aopeai  because  of  its 
width  and  relatively  low  development  costs  for 
surface  \iqfx  rail  or  guided  bus.  However,  it 
does  not- appear  possible  to  provide  an 
anractiv«int«rfac8  with  the  Ped  Une.  unless  the 
Circurnf«f«ntiaJ  Line  is  brought  througn  Kendall 
Square.  Since  a  Red  Line  connection  is  one  of 
tne  most  important  in  the  system,  it  is 
recommended  that  funher  analysis  of  the 
Grand  Junction  alignment  between  Broadway 
ano  Sullivan  Square  oe  dropped. 

•  Kendall  Square  to  Lechmere  ■  Three 
alignments  vvere  explored  for  this  segment. 


either  all  m  suoway  or  a  comomation  of  Suowav 
ano  surface,  -unner  study  of  the  octions  r  m's 
area  is  recommenced  recognizing  tne  e^cr.irg 
development  pians  m  the  area. 

•  Community  College  Station  to  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  -  Consideration  of  tn:s 
segment  was  aropped  early  m  the  'easiciiitv 
study  oecause  of  the  limited  avanaoie 
rignt-of-way  and  low  noersnip.  Since  mis 
decision  was  made,  nowever  ceveiocmert 
plans  in  the  Navy  Yard  nave  cnanged.  a 
proposal  to  relocate  the  New  E.^gia.'^G 
Aquanum  to  Dr/dock  *2  has  surfaced  ano  me 
design  of  the  new  Central  Artery  crossings  :' 
the  Chahes  River  have  orogressed.  In  .gn:  :* 
these  events,  it  is  recommenced  :nat  m  s 
decision  be  re-examined. 

Outside  the  core  corndor  both  the  JFK,U  Mass  arc 
the  Sullivan  Square/ Everett'Chelsea/ Logan  Airier 
extensions  appear  promising  m  the  ;ong  term 
However,  alignments  for  these  options  were  ict 
suDiected  to  the  same  detailed  analysis  as  these  n 
the  core  and  deserve  more  detailed  stuoy  .n  tne  next 
phase. 

Finally,  consideration  should  be  given  to  tre 
possible  extension  of  the  corridor  from  me  vicmitv 
of  Boston  City  Hospital  along. Albany  Street  to  tne 
South  Boston  Piers  area.  This  should  be  examinee 
in  light  of  recommendations  forthcoming  Tcrr  :.-= 
South  Boston  Piers  Transit  Study. 


3.     Right-of-Way  Preservation 

A  number  of  ngnt-of-way  opportunities  current;; 
exist  in  the  corndor.  Some  are  under  me  contrci  :r 
the  MBTA.  some  are  under  the  lunsdiction  of  cme^ 
transportation  agencies  and  private  railroads.  Ar,,e 
others  are  totally  m  private  ownersnio.  Acciticrai 
study  of  the  comdor  should  empnasue  tne  -^cre 
precise  identification  of  those  opportunites 
requinng  actions  to  preserve.  At  this  stage  of  me 
feasibility  study  the  following  appear  tne  ~c3t 
importantt 

•  Newmarket  Area  ■  Redevelopment  ;• 
Massacnusetts  Avenue  througn  mis  area 
should  provide  for  the  eventual  construction  ;: 
an  at-grade  light  rail  line. 

•  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  •  The  existing  r-anst 
reservation  snouid  oe  preser.'ed  tor  eve"t„ai 
development  of  either  an  at-graoe  :r  ^e^a: 
transit  facility 
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Ruggles  Station  Area  -  The  existing  easement 
:-rcugn  soth  the  station  and  tne  aaiacent 
-eveiocment  oarcels  snouia  ce  creser/eo  for 
eventual  Geve<ODment  of  eitner  an  at-grace  or 
SLCway  ;ransit  'acilitv 

Ruggles  Street  •  The  existing  transit 
•eser.auon  should  ce  preserved  for  eventual 
ce^-eiocment  of  either  an  at-grade  or  sucway 
transit  'aciiir/  a  tunnel  oortal  may  also  be 
-eeded  n  this  area  if  one  of  the  light  rail 
alternatives  .s  pursued. 

Longwood  Area  •  Lttle  or  no  right-of-way 
coportunities  other  than  existing  streets  are 
a^aiiacie  m  this  area.  However,  redevelopment 
may  provide  opportunities  to  gam  easements 
'or  supway  stations  and/or  station  access 
points.  Cne  critical  location  appears  to  be  the 
intersection  of  Longwood  and  3rookiine 
ATenues.  if  the  Massacnusens  College,  of  Art 
properties  located  here  are  redeveloped, 
actions  should  ce  taKen  to  gam  a  suosurface 
tunnel  easement  to  provide  rdr"a  larger  raoius 
cur/e  than  IS  now  possible.     ~ ' 

Boston  University  Campus  -  Little  or  no 
r;gnt-of-way  exists  m  this  area.  However, 
redevelopment  may  provide  opportunities  to 
gam  easements  for  suoway  stations  and/or 
station  access  points. 

Grand  Junction  Railroad  •  Actions  should  be 

tanen  to  preserve  this  ngnt-of-way  opportunity 
oer-veen  tne  Charies  River  and  3roadway  .n 
Campncge. 

Kendall  Square  to  Lechmere  -  undeveloped 
properties  m  the  Kendall  Sguare  area  present  a 
numper  of  opportunities  for  development  of  the 
connection  from  Kendall  Square  to  Lechmere 
Station.  The  M8TA  should  work  ciosely  with  the 
City  of  Cambridge  and  the  Cambridge 
Redevelopment  Authority  to  identify  strategies 
to  preserve  these  opponumties.  A  cnticai 
connection  is  the  link  from  the  proposed 
Circumferential  Une  Station  near  the  junction  of 
Broadway  and  Main  Streets  around  the  east 
side  of  the  Sadger  Building. 

Lechmere  Station  -  The  relocation  of  the  Green 

Lne  Station  and  development  of  the  'ormer 
station  s.ie  snouid  provide  for  the  eventual 
construction  of  a  suoway  line  through  both  tne 
Sites  of  the  oid  and  new  stations. 


4.     >^nd  Use  and  Environmental  Studies 

As  part  of  the  Alternatives  Anaivsis  a^o 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  process  tne  M5~- 
snould  //orx  //ith  the  effected  iurscicticns. 
associations,  and  msntuiions  to  oroaoen  tne  stuov 
of  'and  use  and  environmental  implications.  ~-e 
'ollowmg  snouid  be  included: 

•  Neighborhood  Level  Analysis  ■  the  effects  of 
improved  transit  accessand  the  environmental 
impact  of  comdor  development  on  tnbutar/ 
areas  snouid  be  analyzed.  This  effort  snouid 
include  the  detailed  identification  of  tne 
business  distncts,  residential  neignporrcccs. 
and  transitional  areas  -vnicn  constitute  :~s 
circumferential  corndor.  This  is  m  contrast  to 
reliance  on  the  generalized  areas  identified  at 
the  line  segment  level  that  -vere  used  n  :-e 
feasibility  study.  The  analysis  snouid  ^nciuce 
extensive  mapping  and  inventories,  anc  a 
projection  of  changes  m  circulation  anc  anc 
use  patterns  that  could  result  i'zrr 
Circumferential  Lne  development. 

•  Linear  Analysis  -  the  effects  of  alternative  route 
alignments  should  beanaiyzed  m  mucn  more 
detail.  The  development  potential  generated  ov 
improved  transit  availability  as  well  as 
constraints  caused  by  environmental  moacts 
should  be  identified  and  assessed. 

•  Nodal  Analysis  -  detailed  urban  design  stucies 
of  areas  surroundingpotential  station  locations 
snouid  be  undertaken.  This  worK  sncu.c 
induce  an  examination  of  modal  mtenaces 
pedestnan  and  vemcular  circulation  'cutes. 
land  use.  changes,  and  impact  responses  anc 
oevelopmem  opportunities. 

•  Joint  Development  Opportunities  -  Given 

current  and  likely  future  redevelopment 
activities  in  the  corridor  significant  jomt 
development  opportunities  exist 
Cpportunities  include  the  potential  for 
integrating  stations  m  new  buildings,  as  well  as 
snaping  the  pattern  and  organization  of  new 
development  to  facilitate  transit  access  and 
use.  Key  locations  include  the  Newmarket 
area,  the  Boston  City  Hospital  area,  t.-e 
Southwest  Comdor  development  parcels  near 
Ruggles  Station,  the  greater  Nortneastem  anc 
Longwood  area.  Boston  Universitv,  Univers.tv 
^ark  and  MIT  m  Camondge.  Kendall  Souare. 
East  Cambndge.  Lecnmere  and  the  Bunxer  -nl 
Community  College  area  of  Chanestown 
Studies  should  oe  undertaken  to  ;dentl^/  tne 
most  iikeiv  locations,  deveiopmct  carrners 
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and  :he  ^ost  likeiy  mecramsms  *cr  sreser/mg 
:cticns  and  event'jal  ^mciementaticn  Ursan 
design  studies  sfiouid  aiso  ce  uncenaKen  to 
exciore  sraiion  access  ccDcrrunities.  /enicuar 
ara  oeaestnan  Circulation  pariems.  ana  cistnc: 
and  use. 

Future  Visions  -  since  constnjct:on  of  the 
Circumferential  Lne  is  not  likely  before  me  next 
century,  a  visionary  stance  is  needed  wmch 
considers  a  iong  range  view  of  oossible  future 
ceveiooment  scenanos  and  tneir  transoortation 
rnciications.  Sucn  a  vision  should  consider  me 
'cilowing  scenanos; 

'ncreased  oressure  for  close-tn  city  living 
could  result  'rom  rising  energy  costs, 
growing  aggravation  with  traffic 
congestion,  and  an  exoandmg  gap  m 
suDurcan  nousmg  affcrdadiiitv 

-  Muiti-functional  city  distncrs  with  living, 
working,  and  recreation  ooDcrtunities  m 
Close  oroximiry  could  reduce  the  need  for 
the  caiiy  work  commute. 

-  ='edeveiopment  of  pockets  of  decay  to 
productive  use  could  shift  centers  of 
actA/iry  and  concentrations  of  residential 
density.  An  example  of  such  potential  is  the 
south  Everen  and  Chelsea  areas  wnere 
declining  industrial  use  offers  the 
opportunity  for  affordable  waterfront 
■esidential  reoeveiopment  along  the  Mystic 
.^iver. 

•  Maior  institutions  which  generate 
significant  transit  use  could  relocate  to 
escape  congestion  and  facilitate  expansion 
en  less  expensive  land.  For  example,  the 
exoaus  of  one  or  two  key  institutions  from 
me  Longwood  Medical  Area  mignt  cause  a 
significant  cnange  m  transit  use. 

Changed  transportation  patterns,  such  as 
remote  airline  boarding  or  airport 
relocation,  would  cause  obvious  smfts  m 
trans*  system  use. 

Continue<^  suburban  urbanization  and 
transformation  to  a  multi-centered 
metropolitan  area  could  lead  to  the  growth 
cf  outer  nngs  of  concentnc  circumferential 
transit  need  -vith  or  <vithout  a 
corresponoing  reduction  m  demand  for 
center  city  access. 


5.     Community  Involvement  "' 


"e  OLciic  carticication  orccess  :o  rare  -as  ler" 
conducted  at  a  svstem  /^ice  evei  .v^.e  --"s's 
accrcpnate  at  the  corridor  ^easiouitv  stage  a  -:-? 
formal,  area  specific  and  interactive  crc-^^s 
involving  neighborhood  associations.  'PC;vic:L.a.3 
major  institutions,  and  local  lurisoicticns  -leecs  'z 
take  dace.  Participation  sncuid  occur  at  ail  eveis 
of  further  study  ceginnmg  with  the  scoomg  anc  ca'ta 
gathering  stages  and  proceeamg  t,-roL,gr 
programmatic  and  conceptual  stucies  to  review  arc 
comment  on  final  procucts  as  an  mtegrai  eisr-e.'-'t 
of  their  formal  presentation. 


S.     Funding  Options 

The  feasibility  analysis  indicates  mat  -eveicc.-r-t 
of  a  new  Circumferential  L,ne  -viil  oe  a  zzs::. 
undertaking.     The  least  expensive  rnm'r^.Cr- 
segment  is  estimated  to  require  an  mvost.-ner' 
approacnmgsi  3illion  (1338).  AtthefeasiCintv  evei 
no  work  nas  been  undenaken  to  aeveiop  a  'L.'-cirg 
program.     However,  a  numper  of  oossiciiit:es.ar^ 
apoarent  at  the  local,  state  and  federal  leveis.  Cve-- 
that  the  maior  capital  construction  neeas  wouc  -ct 
occur  until  the  late  i990's  or  after  the  year  2CCC    ; 
is  ver/  difficult  to  predict  the  availability  cf  state  arc 
federal  funds.  The  investment  required  ;s  net  :^t  ;r 
line  with  past  maior  undertakings  of  the  MB~-  i^z'~ 
as  the  northwest  extension  of  the  fled  L.re  =-z   -- 
Southwest  Corridor  proiecr.  in  addition,  sig.-  •  zi- 
opportunities  for  orivate  participation  ex-st   zi   i 
result  of  the  large  amount  of  on-gomg  ceve'  c  c  ~  r  -  • 
in  the  corridor      Througn  lOint  oeveicc~--- 
nght-of-way  easements,  and, or  casn  cort,-  r_:  :- . 
private  development  mignt  particioate    -     -- 
construction  of  the  Circumferential  Lne, 


7. 


Central  Subway  Analysis 


While  this  feasibility  study  analyzed  the  imcnca:  :  -  ■. 
for  the  capacities  of  me  downtown  segments  z-  -^ 
rapid  transit  lines  m  the  year  20 10,  the  findings  ■■•-•- 
inclusive.     As  a  result,  it  appears  that  raca;-. 
proplems  may_exist  on  portions  of  the  3lue~3--r- 
and  Red  Lnes  by  the. year "2010,  While  it  is  cear  -2 
the  Circumferential  Lne  will  reduce  volumes  ;-  --^ 
key  Green  Line  segment  between  P3-.    ;-: 
Soylston  Stations,  the  .T'agnitude  of  this  -ec.z:  ;- 
and  implications  for  Green  Lne  operations  zz"  • 
be  determined  without  additional  runs  of :,-?  T"- 
model.  imoiicaiions  for  the  i^'ed  and  Slue  _ -e^  r- 
less  clear,     in  the  case  of  the  Red  _,-•?     -- 
Circumferential   L,ne  may   or   mav   not   ■?:.. 
volumes.  Aga^n,  new  runs  of  me  C'RS  rr.ccr  ■■  - 
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atesr  30utn  3os:on  P-er$  rerworx  are  ?eece<j. 
-e  case  zf  tre  3lue  Lne.  :ne  C.'rcLinferennai  _ne 
cears  to  -ave  iirde  or  no  mpacr. 

;  a  '9SLir,  additional   .vcrk  on  :nis  issue  :s 

commenced.    The  first  steo  would  oe  to  reacn 

=c:sions  on  the  most  likeiy  configuration  for  tne 

aiance  or  the   /ear  20io'»/8TA  system.     <ev 

^ec;sions   nc.'LCe  t.ne  configuration  of  trie  South 

r  cston  .='ers  transit  linK.  wnetherthe  r  3ranch  of  the 

3reen  Lne  to  2ualey  Square  should  be  included. 

-vhether  the  E  Branch  of  the  Green  Lne  snouid  be 


nd  , 


assumed  to  extend  all  the  -vay  to  ArocrA/av  a.'-c 
-vnetner  the  G  Branch  of  the  Green  Lne  -c  Hail 
Scuare  should  Oe  mcuded.  Once  the  'aoai  svstem 
configuration  is  'ixed  the  CT?S  model,  js^ng  •-? 
most  recent  calibration,  should  be  ri:n  Mcoei  "."s 
s^nouid  oe  concuctea  for  at  :east  four  cr  r.-e 
Circumferential  Lne  octions.  including  :ne  "S'.l 
Alternative  2.  the  Core  L^T  Alternative  3C  the  Tore 
L^T  vvith  jFK,'U  Mass  extension  Alternative  3C  and 
the  full  corridor  from  JFKU  Mass  to  Logan  A,rocr: 
Alternative  3E. 
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CROSSTOWN  PLAN 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

1990  AWARDS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  AMOUNT 
RANK 

2  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  66,830,636 

3  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Center  43,758,469 

4  Children's  Hospital  27,610,956 
7  Beth  Israel  Hospital  16,445,759 
15  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  7,608,587 


TOTAL         162,254,407 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  SITES 


BOSTON  VISIONS  COMPETITION 


WEST  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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expense  of  publishing  this  pamphlet.  It  is  printed  as  an  interesting  study  of  subjects  of 
public  concern  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  fuller  investigation  by  competent 
authorities  into  the  subject  of  thi:  munic;.   .  development  of  Boston. 
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FlCURE  ::3,_Xlia?tarn  Showing  Location  of  Proposed  Inner  and  Outer  Boulevards. 
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FICCRK  25.     Proposed  Streets  in  the  Fenway  Neighborhood. 
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